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The occasion for this question is found in the recent growth of two 
closely related movements—the psychological analysis of religious 
experiences, and the demand for improved religious education. 
Neither of these movements had attained much headway a decade 
ago, yet today they are present to the consciousness of a large part of 
the American church. The reception given to them speaks for the 
church’s sense of reality, and for its hospitality toward new points of 
view. For both these movements tend to reverse long-accepted 
notions of the Christian life. Experiences concerning which the church 
has insisted that “thou knowest not whence it cometh” are now 
described as coming in definite ways, like other mental phenomena. 
The agitation for religious education, likewise, rests upon a notion of 
the naturalness of religious growth that is inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that genuine Christian life must begin with conversion. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that all truth that has been 
accepted has been assimilated. Intelligent and _liberal-minded 
pastors sometimes make reservations with reference to religious edu- 
cation, lest it substitute education for regeneration. What is needed 
in religion, some declare, is not the mature mind, but the regenerated 
mind. Others, accepting the facts of psychology and the principles 
of education, ask what remains of the doctrine of regeneration. What, 
then, does psychology permit us to believe on this point ? 
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For the form of this question the present writer does not hold 
himself responsible. He seeks merely to express thereby what seems 
to be a prevalent attitude of mind in large circles of Christian believers. 
A man of science, writing from his own standpoint, would hardly ask, 
“What am I permitted to believe ?” but rather, “What are the facts, 
and what inferences can be drawn from them?” It is somewhat 
startling, indeed, to be asked what beliefs psychology permits Chris- 
tians to entertain. For why should our beliefs trail at the heels of 
science? But, instead of moralizing on the origin of the question, 
let us undertake to answer it just as it comes to us from the people. 
Postponing for the present all formal analysis of our problem, and 
fixing attention upon the more obvious interests of the plain people, 
we may say at once that the popular belief that profound and perma- 
nent changes of character may take place suddenly; that likes and 
dislikes may thus be revolutionized, and that the whole may occur 
with little or no sense of effort, so that even persons of weak and 
perverted will may be set right and kept right—this belief, so dear to 
the evangelical heart, is strengthened, on the whole, by psychological 
study. The facts were known, of course, before the psychologist took 
a hand, but impressiveness has been added to the facts by freeing them 
from their setting of tradition and popular impressionism, and by 
recording them in the more accurate language of science. 

On the other hand, careful study fails to support the notion that 
such a change is within the reach of all. We observe that revivalists 
almost invariably overlook the negative cases that occur in revival 
meetings, that is, the persons who diligently but vainly seek for the 
phenomenon that is popularly understood to be regeneration. The ° 
negative cases are, in truth, abundant, and the evidence concerning 
them shows that the negative results are not due to some unfulfilled 
condition of either belief or moral attitude. It is just as impossible 
that all persons should experience this transformation as that all should 
write sonnets or paint portraits. If, on the other hand, the term 
regeneration is made broad enough to cover the experiences of all 
persons who are recognized as Christians, then regeneration has no 
specific mark of its own whereby it can be discriminated from other 
advance steps in Christian character. 

These two statements have two practical consequences. In the 
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first place, there is prima facie ground for defending the use, in certain 
cases, of evangelistic methods that look toward sudden and profound 
upheavals of the mind. But, in the second place, there is imperative 
ground for the careful limitation of such methods, and for the general 
use of methods that look to more deliberate and controlled reactions. 
Confirmed drunkards as a class present a field in which the former 
method seems to be justified. The reason therefor is found in the 
same traits of the drunkard’s mind that enable “Keeley cures” and 
specialists in nervous diseases to overcome the drink habit by sug- 
gestion. But, just as the general health of the community is main- 
tained primarily by physiological forces that act spontaneously, and 
not by medical treatments, so the religious health of the generality of 
men is to be secured through the action of a normal intelligence and 
a deliberate will. 

Passing now from these popular and practical phases of our ques- 
tion to the deeper theoretical considerations involved in it, we may 
ask at what points the accepted notions of modern psychology tend 
to affect the theory of regeneration. But first it should be said that 
psychology does not directly teach anything with regard to God. 
Whether God exists, whether he is graciously inclined toward sinners, 
and whether our Christian impulses in some way come ultimately 
from him, are questions outside the scope of a strictly empirical science. 
It is only when the doctrine of regeneration asserts that some event 
occurs within the realm of actual observation that psychology becomes 
at all involved. 

The main points at which such psychological questions arise are 
these: First, the asserted contrast between a natural state of depravity 
and the regenerate state; second, the asserted discontinuity of re- 
generation with other mental processes; third, the significance of the 
fact of regeneration for Christian apologetics. The first of these 
points is found in all the orthodox Protestant creeds. Whether regener- 
ation is thought of as occurring at baptism in infancy, or only in 
connection with repentance, and whatever its relation to the sacra- 
ments, to the intelligence, or to the individual will, the intended 
meaning of regeneration is a passage from a natural state of moral 
defect and helplessness to a state of moral health and efficiency. 
The second point is almost universally assumed or asserted in these 
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creeds. It is involved, in fact, in the contrast between the state of 
nature and the state of grace. Nothing can well exceed the clearness 
and emphasis with which regeneration has been asserted to be a 
creative act, an infusion of new life in the strictest sense of the term, 
an event not to be included in any explanatory way within the series 
of antecedents and consequents that make up the natural life of the 
mind. The third of our three points is not derived directly from the 
creeds, but from the usage of certain theological writers who main- 
tain that some of the essential doctrines of Christianity can be proved 
partly or wholly from observable facts of Christian experience. This 
empirical apologetic rests, in most cases, almost exclusively upon the 
asserted fact of regeneration, together with a group of accompanying 
or subsidiary facts. The basis of the argument is therefore psycho- 
logical, so that its proper success depends upon the soundness of its 
psychological analysis. 

First, Does psychological observation discover any such contrast 
as is alleged to exist between the natural and the regenerate mind? In 
the opinion of the present writer, religious teachers have never ade- 
quately weighed the oft-repeated criticism made against Christians 
that, in spite of all their claims, they are not so very unlike other 
persons, after all. For such teachers have usually assumed that the 
whole force of the criticism is overcome if only it can be shown that 
Christians as a whole are better than the world’s people, or else that 
in individual cases virtues blossom in the Christian life that are 
unknown outside it; whereas a deeper problem commonly underlies 
the criticism. ‘The problem is whether the process of the moral life 
is essentially different in the case of a Christian from what it is in the 
case of the “merely moral man.” It is as if a morally earnest man 
outside the church should say, “I aspire, struggle, partly attain, and 
partly fail; what more can you say for yourself?” If the theory of 
regeneration is correct in its contrast between the state of nature and 
the state of grace, we ought to be able to pick out the regenerate indi- 
viduals by some external or internal mark. That they cannot be 
discovered by any external mark is too obvious to need argument. 
On the other hand if the mark is internal, it should be possible to 
state wherein the mental process of the regenerate man, when he 
deals with the moral problems of life, is different from that of the 
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unregenerate. Here, again, we find no dividing line whatever. The 
man who claims to be regenerate must employ his understanding to 
discover what is right, and also the best means of attaining goodness; 
he must make choices, form habits, resist impulses, criticize his con- 
duct, seek social support and co-operation, precisely as his neighbor 
does who is not regenerated. 

The common rejoinder, that the Christian has peculiar sources of 
help upon which he can draw, such as prayer and communion with 
God or with Jesus fails to meet the case that we are considering. 
For, again, there is no external test whereby we can discover which 
individuals have received such help, and further, there are exceed- 
ingly few instances, comparatively, in which this special kind of help 
enables one to dispense with the same study-and-struggle processes 
that the unregenerate man employs. To say that only the few who 
have been lifted above this struggle have been genuinely regenerated 
would be too costly for the theory itself. ; 

Nor is the difficulty overcome by the fact that disciples of Jesus, 
all in all, reach a higher moral plane than other persons or other 
religions. The simple fact of being the highest in a series surely 
does not remove one from the series, or establish any such contrast 
as that between “state of nature” and “state of grace.” Further, 
it is the constant effort of the body of Jesus’ disciples to be better 
disciples. Shall we say, then, that Christians are regenerate or that 
they are striving to be regenerated ? 

Comparing Christians with others, then, a psychologist will find no 
such contrast between the natural and the regenerate mind as the 
theory alleges. If he arranges in a serial order all persons whom the 
moral judgment of Christians themselves recognizes as having attained 
moral control, purity, sweetness, and Christlike virtues, he finds side by 
side at all steps in the series those who lay hold upon the promise of 
regenerating grace, and likewise those who do not; and if he exam- 
ines the mental process whereby they have attained their moral 
position, he finds it substantially the same in all except the few who 
have had the extraordinary experiences already referred to. 

There is, in the next place, no empirical evidence that mankind is 
or ever was in a condition of complete moral helplessness or depravity. 
Not so very long ago the faults of little children were adduced as 
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evidence of natural depravity. In particular, children’s “lies,” which 
are so natural and ofttimes obstinate, seemed to reveal the depth of the 
iniquity of the unregenerate heart. A little analysis of the processes 
of the child-mind, however, completely discredits this interpretation. 
We can see just how the falsehoods of children arise, and just what 
such falsehoods mean to the children themselves. The same is true 
of other childish traits, such as selfishness and cruelty, not one of which, 
in the spontaneous form in which it appears in young children, is a sign 
of badness or perversity. On the other hand, as Bushnell remarked in 
Christian Nurture, children spontaneously manifest, in advance of in- 
struction and of special religious experiences, various beautiful qualities, 
particularly love. Such qualities, according to Bushnell, should be 
interpreted as a sign of divine grace present in the child, so that natural 
depravity is, as a matter of fact, counteracted from the beginning of 
life. ‘This view recognizes facts, but in doing so it takes refuge in a 
remarkable theory. For now depravity or moral helplessness is not 
predicated of any actual human being in infancy, but only of human 
nature as such, or conceived by itself apart from the divine grace that 
is, in fact, in every case imparted. Some persons are so tenacious 
of the theory of depravity as to hold that regeneration may come at 
birth, or even before birth, so that, though the child is never really 
alienated or lost, it is, nevertheless, a victim of depravity. Obviously 
every such theory pushes regeneration out of the moral sphere and 
reduces it to an essentially magical performance upon the child. 
Further, it puts regeneration, in every such case, totally outside the 
sphere of scientific observation. 

As far as observation of present conditions can show, therefore, 
there is no reason for asserting the natural moral helplessness or 
depravity of all human beings, or of any of them. There is moral 
immaturity, and there is necessity of moral effort and struggle; 
but there is also capacity for moral growth; and moral effort and 
struggle are as natural as human society itself. Nor is there reason 
for supposing that the childhood of the race differed in this respect 
from the childhood of the individual. Everything that we know of 
the beginnings of humanity indicates that the roots of moral capacity 
are identical with the roots of human nature itself. At no point 
do we find moral capacity entering into the race, or, for that matter, 
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departing from it. There is, in short, no historical ground for 
affirming the contrast in question. As a race, and as individuals, 
we have what Lowell calls “the climbing instinct.” We are like 
children who are learning to walk; there is ahead of us a more 
mature and satisfactory mode of moral life, and there is within us 
an impulsion toward it; we stagger and stumble and bruise our- 
selves; our wills become in some cases perverse; but it is natural to 
try to walk, and no man can properly be described as morally helpless 
unless either he is morally imbecile or lunatic, or else he has degraded 
himself by his own repeated evil choices. 

Second. Can psychology entertain the notion of discontinuity 
between the natural and the regenerate state? The considerations 
already advanced tend to discredit the notion that in the life of the 
Christian there occurs an infusion of new life that is entirely discon- 
tinuous with his past life and with the ordinary processes of con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless the belief in such discontinuity deserves 
an examination on its own account. 

This belief is supposed to rest upon the authority of Scripture, so 
that, though we at this day might not be able to point out an instance 
of the supposed discontinuity, the fact would still remain adequately 
authenticated. Yet it would seem, first of all, rather useless to offer 
evidence that a certain religious experience occurred to somebody in 
past ages unless we can ourselves repeat that experience today. Why 
should I care whether God entered creatively into the life of patriarch 
or prophet or apostle, or even Jesus himself, unless that fact is a sure 
sign that God is ready to enter into my life in similar creative fashion ? 
Further, any inability of ours to enter into the religious privileges of 
these historic characters inevitably weakens our belief that these 
characters themselves enjoyed the supposed privileges. In a word, 
unless revelation is continuous, the belief in revelation must tend 
to perish as the facts move farther and farther into the past. 

But to admit the continuity of revelation is equivalent to incorpora- 
ting revelation into our notion of natural process, for the notion of the 
natural is precisely that of the recurrence of similar events under 
similar conditions. As a matter of fact, the practical teaching of the 
evangelical churches has commonly assumed or even asserted that 
the Scripture revelation can be verified in our own experience. 
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Further, this teaching has laid stress upon definite conditions under 
which alone it is said that such experience occurs. Indeed, the con- 
ditions have been so successfully observed, that each of many 
sects, and even subdivisions of sects, has built up a technique whereby 
particular experiences are evoked with some approximation to regu- 
larity. The revival churches have all adopted a general technique 
for securing repentance and faith; Methodists have known how to 
produce the “witness of the Spirit;’ the “holiness” movement has 
successfully produced a sense of being free from all inborn depravity; 
at various centers in the United States, Europe, and India at the 
present time, the “baptism in the Spirit,” manifested by the gift of 
tongues, is successfully propagated. In every one of these churches 
on other groups the assumption is made that the desired experience 
depends upon definite antecedents. But this implies that it is included 
in the general system that is called nature. 

The difference between these religious bodies at this point and the 
psychologists, if there is any difference, lies in the degree of consist- 
ency and rigor with which they respectively apply this principle. 
Undoubtedly the evangelical consciousness, like that of the Roman 
church, has hankered after the supernatural in the sense of a superior 
order of fact, discontinuous with the regular or natural order of experi- 
ence, yet interpenetrating it here and there. The fancy prevails that, 
beyond the last fact that psychology can find in religious experiences, 
there are other facts, which are in the same series, yet of a different 
order. It is said that there are certain “elements” or “factors” or 
“forces” that the psychologist cannot reach. Here, in the gray un- 
known, the Divine Being is said to operate. It is as if someone 
should tell us that God is just over the horizon, but when we move 
in that direction we find the horizon moving too, so that what is just 
beyond the horizon always eludes us. 

Any such theory of regeneration is not less dangerous to religion 
than it is obnoxious to psychology. It is dangerous to religion be- 
cause it puts God into an equivocal position in our lives. For, on 
this theory, our assertions of fact cannot be controlled by reference 
to facts definitely ascertained and analyzed. This assumption of 
empirical facts which we cannot know as we know other facts has 
led unnumbered souls to chase after the experience of regeneration 
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as one might chase after a will-o’-the-wisp; and it has led to a sense 
of the unreality of religion that churches of the evangelical type are 
finding hard to understand or deal with. It is obnoxious to psychology 
because it plays fast and loose with facts. It asserts that certain 
mental processes occur, but when the psychologist asks what the 
processes are, and under what conditions they occur, he is told that 
they are totally beyond the reach of his science. 

Under these circumstances, the psychologist’s procedure is as 
follows: He assumes the usual scientific postulate of continuity or 
law, and proceeds to analyze the observable facts. Among the ob- 
servable facts are those which are preached and interpreted as the 
experience of regeneration. These facts yield to analysis precisely 
as any other complex mental phenomena, so that the psychologist 
can explain them in the same sense in which he explains anything 
else. It is definitely ascertained that the experience popularly called 
conversion, which includes what theology calls regeneration, is deter- 
mined in part by the religious environment, so that the phenomenon 
varies from sect to sect of Christians, and even with variations of in- 
struction and custom within a given sect. Parallel experiences are 
found in other religions, as Buddhism, and in each case the content 
and direction of the change are determined by historical and environ- 
mental influences. The psychologist goes on to inquire how any 
such body of ideas becomes thus suddenly or profoundly effective in 
the individual. Social influences, taking the form of early training, 
and often of crowd suggestion, play an obvious part. The effect of 
such influences in different cases depends upon such facts as the con- 
dition of the nervous system as affected by age, the state of the health, 
or incidental circumstances like fatigue, or upon the permanent 
modes of functioning called temperament and suggestibility. The 
psychology of the subconscious adds its contribution to the under- 
standing of some of the more obscure cases. Moreover, parallel 
transformations of a non-religious sort are discovered. Finally, it is 
shown that the experience in question has various degrees of sudden- 
ness, of emotional vividness, and of impulsive force, and that it is, in 
fact, continuous with the phenomena of religious growth." 


1 The continuity of the phenomenon with religious growth, its relation to the 
stages of general mental growth, and its psychological identity with abrupt mental 
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So much is already ascertained; if the psychologist should come 
across a case that cannot be explained by any of these principles, he 
would not, even then, admit its entire intractability to psychological 
analysis under the postulate of law. He would not, indeed, say that 
this or that fact is impossible; rather, he would redouble his energy 
in the presence of the mystery, confident that patient analysis will 
show the law-abiding relations of even the most unusual phenomenon. 

Wise religious leaders and workers take advantage of the ascer- 
tained facts, perceiving that increased knowledge brings increased 
power to influence men. Unwise leaders and workers shun such 
knowledge, and as a consequence there is growing up a religious 
quackery parallel to the quackery that practices medicine but refuses 
to be guided by medical science. 

Third. What is the bearing of psychology upon the evidence 
jor Christianity that is based upon the experience of regeneration ? 
The “argument from Christian experience” is intended to be an in- 
ductive proof of the validity of certain Christian dogmas, or of the 
general authority of the Christian religion. More specifically the 
evidence takes substantially the logical form of the experimental 
verification of an hypothesis. With general unanimity the writers 
who set forth this evidence fix upon regeneration as the crucial fact. 
Out of this fact various conclusions are drawn by various writers, but 
the typical conclusions concern the great doctrines of the person of 
Christ, the trinity, and the atonement. The limits of this article do 
not permit a detailed critique of apologetic literature of this kind, but 
only a general description of the class, and a somewhat specific refer- 
ence to the latest example of it :? 
changes of a non-religious sort, are proved by E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology 
of Religion, London, 1900. The automatic character of the typical cases, and the 
influence of suggestion are treated by G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1g00. 
The apparently sudden maturing of a new character is explained by W. James, (The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, New York, 1902) as the uprush into consciousness of 
ideas, motives, etc., that had been subconsciously incubated. Finally, Morton Prince 
(The Dissociation of a Personality, New York, 1906) seems to have discovered a case in 
which the new state of elevated emotion, etc., is first evoked by a set of definite ideas 
in a trance, and then carried over to the waking state but without recollection of these 
ideas. It is clear that the process differs from individual to individual, and that the fac- 


tors are generally complicated. Direct suggestion may be predominant in one case, 
subconscious maturing in another, and in still others actual trance or hypnosis. 


2 For specimens of the class, see the following: L. F. Stearns, The Evidence of 
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Since the force of the argument depends upon allegations of fact, 
we have a right to expect these writers to scrutinize their data with the 
greatest care. The following questions, for example, are pertinent to 
any such investigation: (1) How many cases of the experience in 
question has the writer investigated? (2) What measures have 
been taken to secure universally representative facts, as distinguished 
from denominational types of experience? (3) What measures 
have been used for securing accuracy as to the facts, and particularly 
for eliminating the ordinary errors of memory, as also the errors of testi- 
mony arising out of prejudice, expectation, etc.? (4) Has adequate 
search been made for possible negative cases? (5) Have the nega- 
tive cases been explained? (6) What are the relations of the experi- 
ence here in question to the other experiences of the moral life ? 

If we are to have any reasonable assurance as to what the data 
really are, these questions must be answered. They do not ask 
for the impossible, or for anything more difficult than ordinary enter- 
prises of psychologists. Yet every one of these reasonable require- 
ments is commonly ignored in the argument from experience. It is 
doubtful if any one of them has been faithfully observed by any writer 
who has used the argument. 

Indeed, what passes in these arguments as description of empirical 
data, and sometimes even claims to be “scientific” analysis, is ordi- 
narily a mixture of facts (picked for the occasion), traditions as to 
Christian experience, and dogma. ‘The whole is little more than a 
description of supposed experiences in terms of a preconceived theory. 
The experience of regeneration, with its concomitants, is painted in 
the highest colors, and the impression is given—sometimes the assertion 
is directly made—that this picture represents the universal experience 
of Christians. Instead of an empirical investigation of facts, we have 


Christian Experience, New York, 1891; R. S. Foster, Philosophy of Christian Ex- 
perience, New York, 1891; F. H. Foster, Christian Lije and Theology, Chicago, 1900; 
J. C. Granberry, Experience the Crowning Evidence, Nashville, 1900. To the same 
class belongs H. W. Clark, The Philosophy of Christian Experience, Chicago (no date), 
though its method of approach toits problems is different. Stearns gives on pp. 382-402 
a short summary of the history of this type of apologetic. The latest example, above 
referred to, is an article by P. T. Forsyth; “The Distinctive Thing in Christian Ex- 
perience,” Hibbert Journal, April, 1908 (Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 481-99). 

3 Consider, for example, the statement that when a sinner accepts the divine call 
the result is ‘one and invariable, as all Christians will testify.” See Stearns, p. 130. 
The description that follows this statement of Stearns goes into many details, each 
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in these cases an effort to determine the facts a priori. Hence it 
comes to pass that the central fact of the regeneration experience be- 
comes marvelously fecund as the argument proceeds. Here the 
Christian is said to secure indubitable knowledge of the deity of Jesus, 
the atonement, even the resurrection of the body and eternal life. No 
one who makes the experiment is disappointed. These statements, 
taken directly from one writer,* are typical of the ordinary mode 
of procedure.’ By “mode of procedure” is here meant only two 
things, the description of the facts, and the use made of them in 
the argument. It is not to be denied that, along with this uncritical 
procedure, there sometimes goes a deal of religious wisdom.® 

There are signs that conservative theology is abandoning its old 
apologetic, which was essentially an effort to make past religious 
experience authority for the present religious life. Instead of the 
authority of history we are now offered the authority of a present 


superlative in its kind, and then declares that this new life is supernatural, and a miracle. 
See pp. 139-41. 


4 Stearns, pp. 144, 147-50, 151. ‘This writer declares that no one who makes 
the experiment is disappointed (p. 211), but this position of his necessitates the declara- 
tion that even Christians (known to be such by their fruits) who declare that they have 
little “assurance” really have much (p. 193). 


5s F. H. Foster is, on the whole, more cautious than the other writers who have 
been named. Regeneration, on its human side, he says, is “the permanent choice of 
duty as such” (p. 21), and this is a fact of immediate consciousness. How a permanent 
choice could be a fact of immediate consciousness is not clear, nor is it clear that the 
Christian choice is a choice of so abstract a thing as “duty as such.” Out of the fact 
as thus stated, however, Foster draws the traditional “plan of salvation.” 


6 The extravagant praise that has been given to Clark’s Philosophy of Christian 
Experience must have been called forth by its style, its atmosphere, and its practical 
wisdom rather than its thought-structure. For here, once more, we have an effort to 
exhibit the traditional idea of the Christian revelation as known and established in the 
experience of the new life, but a slipshod and irresponsible analysis of the crucial facts 
upon which the whole thought-structure of the book rests. For example, in the face 
of any possible philosophy of history, Clark declares that ‘‘all dealing with human life, 
all suggestion for its future, all systematizing of its programs, has to start from the 
admitted fact that somehow human life has failed” (p. 21). His description of faith 
asserts that “faith must be the actual movement of man’s whole personality to identify 
itself with, and lose itself in, the personality of Christ” (p. 159). ‘A vital belief makes 
exchange of personalities with Christ” (p. 195). The result of such faith is that those 
who have it “‘put themselves beyond all experimentings and past all uncertainties, and 
may know themselves to be on the straight road” (p. 133). “Qualities of mind and 
heart and character are given—in most absolute truth and reality given” (p. 161). 
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Christian experience. This shifting of the base will ultimately result, 
if the movement is thoroughgoing, in the rejuvenation of orthodoxy. 
Its theology will come near to real life. The liberal has been charging 
the conservative with clinging to theories against facts and with hanging 
his faith upon the past; the conservative now comes back with the 
retort, “Very well, let us look at real life, and see which theory, yours 
or mine, is in closer accord with the present facts.”” The contest will 
be interesting from many points of view, and not least from that of 
psychology. For now at last there is reason to hope that fidelity to 
psychological facts will come to be recognized as a virtue in theology 
and in preaching. 

It is not unnatural, however, that the first essays of conservative 
theology in this direction should betray some lack of familiarity with 
psychological technique. In the firm confidence that practice will 
remedy the difficulty, let us notice a recent vigorous and thought- 
provoking article of Principal Forsyth.? With admirable courage 
he faces the issue between conservatism and liberalism, neither ignor- 
ing nor belittling the contrast, nor hoping for reconciliation. “We 
find our charter in history,” he says, “and not in human nature; in 
the Word, and not the world. The seat of revelation is in the cross, 
and not in the heart. The precious thing is something given, and 
not evolved. Our best goodness is presented to us rather than achieved 
by us. The Kingdom of God is not a final goal, but an initial boon. 

. . The gospel stands with the predominance of intervention, 
and it falls with the predominance of evolution. Grace is essentially 
miraculous.”*® This position, he holds, is made good by the Chris- 
tian’s present experience of Christ, or rather, by the Christian’s faith, 
for we are told, “We know him by faith to be much more than he has 
ever been to our experience.’’® 

Apparently we have here two stages of knowledge, both attained 
in the Christian experience, but one of them transcending the experi- 
ence and here called faith. The experience here referred to, it is 
perhaps needless to say, is that of regeneration. According to Prin- 
cipal Forsyth, regeneration is experienced as a “causal creative 
action” of Christ, in which the believer’s inmost being meets “with 

7 Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 481-99. 

8P. 486. 9P 494. 
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Christ in his act on the Cross.”*° This experience yields the highest 
degree of certainty as to the believer’s own relation to Christ. But 
beyond this, the believer also knows “him, and the Church knows 
him, as a person of infinite power to create fresh experience of 
himself,” so that an individual experience yields an absolute truth, 
and in one’s own salvation the salvation of the world is assured.** 
This larger assurance is the “knowing by faith” that has been 
referred to. This faith is also an experience, for it includes a 
sense that itself as an act “is not perfectly spontaneous but evoked, 
nay, created, by its content. . . . . It is the sense that it is created 
by another and parent act—which is the one eternal decisive act of 
an eternal person saving a world. I am forgiven and’saved by an 
act which saves the world.”** Thus a way is found, as so often before, 
for claiming that the truth of a historically evolved dogma is directly 
revealed in present experience. 

The article from which these remarkable citations are made is 
entitled, “The Distinctive Thing in Christian Experience.” The 
distinctive thing here referred to is apparently the Christian’s supposed 
experience of Christ’s universal redemptive act upon the cross. 
This is as much as to say that the distinctive thing in Christian experi- 
ence is that it fixes a dogma upon the mind. The dogma in question 
may be true enough, and it is entirely conceivable that it might receive 
logical support by inferences drawn from the facts of Christian 
experience. But are the facts of this experience correctly described 
in the passages just cited? The answer lies on the surface: We have 
here an effort to establish historical facts by a present experience 
of them, and to establish a broad generalization by a single one of its 
particulars. Once more, a system of doctrine has been read into 
Christian experience. The procedure is a priori, and the facts on 
which reliance is placed are distorted almost beyond recognition. 

What, then, does psychology permit us to believe in respect to 
regeneration? First, it permits us to believe anything whatever as to 

10 P. 492. 11 Pp. 494, 495- 

12 P. 495. One minor sign of the lack of psychological technique in the passage 
from which the above citation is made is the confused use of elementary psychological 
terms in the following sentence: “It is not an afferent, but an efferent consciousness, 


as the psychologists would say, like the muscular sense, the sense not of rheumatism, 
but of energy.” 
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the character of God; anything whatever as to the significance of the 
life and death of Jesus for the consciousness of God; anything 
whatever as to a state of helplessness that man would be in if God’s 
disposition toward him were different from what it is; anything what- 
ever as to the ultimate source of human goodness. It permits any 
hypothesis as to the power of Jesus to transform a human soul, and 
the only function of psychology with respect to such hypotheses is to 
see that the facts of mind therein involved are correctly described and 
related to one another and to their contemporary and historical con- 
ditions. It permits belief in a mystical presence and operation of 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit provided only that this presence and 
these operations are not thought to be within the range of observation; 
if they are thought of as within the range of observation, then psy- 
chology steps in to see whether the facts are as they seem to be, to 
discover their antecedents, and to determine their place in this 
ordered and law-abiding universe of ours. 

That the name of Jesus stands for a morally constructive power 
of the first rank no instructed person will deny. Here is the practical 
side of the doctrine of regeneration. But the doctrine does not stop 
with the merely practical; it goes on to say how the moral effects of 
the Christian religion are wrought, and it commonly claims that some 
of these effects are wrought by an act of Christ or the Holy Spirit 
that is separate from the historical order. Here is where the diffi- 
culty in adjusting the doctrine of regeneration with psychology is 
most acute. At present the problem takes this form: Does the 
Christian become acquainted with Jesus Christ otherwise than through 
the historic process (the Scriptures, the church, etc.) ? No psychology 
would deny that Jesus is operative in the lives of men today in the 
same sense in which Washington and Lincoln and St. Paul still work 
within us. Nor would any psychologist draw from his science a 
denial that all these persons have survived bodily death, or that they 
are now taking an active part in the life of the universe. When, 
however, a claim is made that we can identify these present activities 
so as to say that this or that particular effect is wrought by a certain 
one of these persons, and otherwise than through the historical process, 
then the psychologist demands that the phenomenon in question be 
scrutinized. 
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There may be psychologists who hold that, even if a disembodied 
spirit were to return to us, we could not know the fact or identify the 
individual. Certainly most psychologists exclude such questions 
from psychological inquiry. But there appears to be no inherent 
necessity for supposing that the conditions of the recognition of one 
another change at death. Just as our present studies of sensation, 
memory, etc., record the reactions of A, B, and C as three “subjects,” 
so it is conceivable that further phenomena of the same kind, recorded 
by laboratory instruments in the same way, might be set down to three 
disembodied subjects. That we might discern the personal presence 
of Jesus Christ is therefore not to be condemned as a psychological 
impossibility. The difficulty in the matter is no such a priori dictum 
as this would imply, but rather the exceedingly unsatisfactory evidence 
for the alleged fact. Indeed, nothing is more common among believ- 
ers themselves than the assertion that the experience in question 
is beyond the reach of regulated observation. The proper inference 
from this is that a value has been confused with fact, or, more spe- 
cifically, that a theory for interpreting a value has been taken to be 
a fact of experience. 

Those who insist that they know Jesus otherwise than through the 
historic process inevitably place themselves upon the psychological 
plane of spiritism. Not a few Christian ministers see that this is 
the logic of their position, and therefore they show increasing sympathy 
toward beliefs which the ministry of twenty years ago branded as 
superstitious. If this tendency should spread, one almost inevitable 
result would be to make it more and more difficult for scientific men to 
find standing room within the Christianity of the church. If we were 
investing money, rather than defending a dogma, there can be little 
doubt that we would invest under the guidance of the scientific in- 
tellect rather than under the guidance of a tradition which, when hard 
pressed for its facts, forms an alliance with spiritism. 

But why should Christian theologians permit such an issue as 
this to arise? Is it really true that, after nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian history, the moral power of Jesus needs to be defended by the 
most doubtful psychology? Or, have some men merely failed to see 
the woods because of the trees ? 





THE NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES 
AN INVESTIGATION OF THEIR FUNCTION 
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Olivet, Michigan 


I submit the following report of a recent, somewhat novel investi- 
gation which I have been led to make, in the hope that it may help 
clear up certain difficulties and be found to contribute to genuine 
progress. 

Long before the time of Hume, but especially since his famous 
argument against them, the New Testament miracles have been a 
standard topic for discussion in Christian apologetics. The argu- 
ment in their favor, in the form which may be called the standard 
form, runs something like this. Miracles are (1) possible, because of 
the personality of God, according to which he can interfere, if he 
will, in the ordinary progress of events by special intervention to 
-ffect a special purpose. They are (2) necessary to revelation, because 
necessary to attest the divine mission of the teachers whom God sends 
into the world. They are thus (3) necessary to human salvation, to 
which a knowledge of God by revelation is necessary. And there- 
fore (4) they will actually be wrought, because God, who can inter- 
fere for man’s salvation, will do so, since otherwise man must be lost. 
The argument for miracles is, in a word, that there is a sufficient 
reason for them in the great need of man. 

This argument most men trained in the Christian church are 
inclined to accept without great question. It sounds eminently 
reasonable. It falls in with the general tone of the Bible, with the 
gift of a sign to Moses by which to authenticate himself and his 
message to Israel, with Gideon’s request for a sign, with Hezekiah’s, 
and with the perfect answer which seems to be given to the Pharisees 
who grumble at Jesus’ forgiving the paralytic his sins, when he does 
a thing, in healing the paralytic, as impossible to human powers as 
the act of forgiving which he has projessed to perform. The appeal 
of Jesus to men to “believe his works” though they would not believe 
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him, seems to be the appeal from what might possibly be questioned 
to what was unquestionable, and thus a recognition of the necessity 
of attestation for the message which he had to bring. With so much 
of consideration as this, most students of theology have been inclined 
to let the matter rest. They have accepted the idea of an epoch 
of miracles, or better of successive epochs, corresponding to the suc- 
cessive epochs of revelation. Modern professed miracles they have 
joined with the world of thinkers in rejecting, because there is now 
no need of further attestation of the Christian revelation; but the 
miracles of the Bible they have regarded as occupying a unique 
position in the history of the world, and as therefore having a unique 
claim upon our acceptance.* 

Meantime, the modern course of thought has brought the world of 
thinkers to a more decided, and a deeper grounded, rejection of the 
supposition that miracles have ever been wrought, than has been 
pronounced at any previous period in the history of thought. The 
uniformity of law in the universe as a postulate of thinking has 
assumed greater importance as time has gone on. The successive 
explanations of mysteries and marvels by natural laws under modern 
methods of investigation have created the conviction that there is no 
mystery but what is capable of being explained by some law, possibly 
yet altogether unknown. An atmosphere of disbelief in the miracu- 
lous has been wrapped around the modern world, till even the Chris- 
tian disciple has been affected by it, and to. him the problem of a 
more satisfactory defense of miracles has become a personal issue, 
a thing necessary for his own faith, whether he concerns himself 
about the defense of Christianity against objectors or not. And 
hence every step of the old argument demands a careful re-examina- 
tion from him. 

I propose at this time to examine the second of the four steps of 
the argument sketched above, the necessity of miracles to revelation. 
I shall not do this by raising abstract issues, and considering general 
propositions. I shall appeal to facts. I shall take the New Testa- 
ment in hand and ask the simple question whether, upon the face 


t It may be of interest to note that Professor H. B. Smith, whose apologetics 
follow precisely the line sketched in the above given summary, never once raises the 
question as to what the effects of the gospel miracles actually were, but assumes this 
point—that they must have powerfully served to attest revelation—as self-evident. 
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of the gospel story as it stands, apart from all theories which may 
there be found as to the effect of miracles, there is or is not evidence, 
in the facts related, that the miracles served to attest the mission of 
Jesus and to recommend him to the acceptance of his times. 

One word more. We are, in this investigation, to perform the 
work of criticism, dogmatic criticism. We do not forget the splendid 
work of historical criticism upon the contents of the New Testament, 
nor can dogmatics in the long run ignore the results of that science. 
It is the province of dogmatics to receive materials from every kindred 
branch of investigation and build its own constructive work therewith, 
But just here dogmatics is concerned with itself. It turns upon one 
of its own favorite arguments the light of its own peculiar criticism. 
Accepting the premises as to the Scriptures upon which that argu- 
ment rests, so far as those premises are at all legitimate, it asks the 
question whether the facts bear out a supposition which is confidently 
made as the basis of still further arguments. It may be that the 
results of this, the dogmatic form of criticism, will be found to sustain 
some relation to that other form, the historic. And then, again, 
historic criticism itself takes, more or less unconsciously, a pretty 
well-defined attitude toward miracles, and this is that of the scientific 
thought of the day. If it does not deny miracles outright, it is strongly 
inclined to their denial. It generally assumes that history is continu- 
ous and a unit, and that the principal key in the interpretation of the 
past is to be found in the occurrences of the present. Thus historical 
criticism belongs to a stage of the discussion which is logically later 
than the present, which is concerned with settling the credibility of 
the New Testament miracles as a whole. In some of its forms it is 
as naive in the rejection of the miraculous as apology has been in the 
supposition of the necessity of the miraculous. We therefore waive 
it and its results for the present for the sake of an investigation of 
another kind, reserving to ourselves the liberty to return to it when 
and where we will. 

With these few preliminary remarks we may now proceed directly 
to the consideration of our question, viz., whether the miracles of 
the New Testament, according to the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment itself, did, or did not, serve actually to attest the great messenger 
of revelation and to commend him to the favorable attention of men. 
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I. THE MIRACLES OF THE INFANCY OF JESUS 


Among these we place first those that accompanied the birth of 
John Baptist. The conception of John is represented as miraculous, 
since Elizabeth was barren, and the time of expecting a child had 
passed. It was also accompanied with miraculous events, the evi- 
dent design of which was to point out the connection which the child 
to be born was to have with the Messiah. The acquaintance be- 
tween the families of John and Jesus would render it antecedently 
probable that knowledge of the relation miraculously established 
between forerunner and Messiah would be maintained, and thus the 
miracles of John’s birth should be the warrant of his proclaiming 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

Actually they seem to have nothing to do with it. According to 
the evangelist John, John Baptist knew the Messiah only by the sign 
of the dove at his baptism (1:33). As far as the miracle of the vision 
to Zachariah was an evidence of the messiahship of Jesus, it failed 
to have the influence to be expected, even with John, being replaced 
by the sign of the dove. We may explain this fact by the ignorance 
in which John may have been left as to the person of Jesus, although 
the whole purpose of the narrative is to show that the family of Zach- 
ariah fully understood how Mary became pregnant, and that her 
expected child was to be the Messiah whose coming John was to 
“prepare.” That John should have been left in ignorance of his 
person or his entrance upon a public ministry is simply inconceivable, 
if the narrative of the miracles we are considering is to be taken at 
its face value. However that may be, the center of gravity is later 
shifted to the miracle of the dove. But even this did not convince 
John. Later, in prison, he fell into doubt, and sent his discipies to 
investigate the messiahship of Jesus (Matt. 11:2-19). He had to 
be convinced again by miracles, but this time by the report of miracles. 
Would these convince him? It is significant in this connection that 
he nowhere prophesies that the Messiah shall do miracles. 

The question of the miraculous conception of Christ we leave for 
the present to ask the question as to the effect of the miracles of the 
angel vision and of the star seen in the east. These were apparently 
intended to introduce the new-born king to the knowledge and favor- 
able reception of the world. Did they actually effect anything? 
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Nothing, so far as the evangelical records inform us. When Jesus 
appeared in Galilee, according to the synoptists, preaching repen- 
tance, not a soul among those whom he addressed knew of the wise 
men, or the shepherds’ vision of the angels, or even that he was born 
in Bethlehem. He was called Jesus of Nazareth, and this evidently 
meant born in Nazareth. His previous ministry in Judea, accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel, was introduced only by the witness of John. 
So far as any authentication or favorable introduction of Jesus to his 
people and time was concerned, all the events of the infancy might 
never have occurred. The rest of the New Testament is equally 
silent concerning them. Bethlehem is only once mentioned in con- 
nection with Jesus after his appearance as a teacher, and this is where 
it is mentioned as the birthplace of the Messiah by the Jews for the 
purpose of proving that Jesus is mot the Messiah, since, as was well 
known, he was born in Nazareth (John 7:41, 42). 

These miracles, therefore, stand in the light of ineffective works 
of God. It is exceedingly difficult to believe that they ever occurred. 
Does God work without purpose and without result? The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that one very sad result is proclaimed in 
connection with them, the slaughter of the innocents. Would God 
work works which would have so injurious an effect, which subse- 
quent history was to show to be ineffective in the line of the legitimate 
influence of miracles, and therefore altogether unnecessary? If the 
apology of miracles depends upon their necessity, then such apology 
cannot defend these miracles, for their ineffectiveness exhibits their 
utter lack of necessity. 

But, it may be said, the cause of the evangelical miracles in general 
is not affected by this particular case, since the genuineness of these 
passages as a part of the evangelical record has long been doubted on 
other grounds. They stand alone in the first and third gospels, and 
no trace of the record of their most important element, the miracu- 
lous conception, is to be found in the remaining New Testament. 
Paul does not mention it, and seems not to have heard of it, for it 
would naturally have come in in such passages as the passage on the 
incarnation in Phil. 2:5-11, had he known of it. Weiss has argued 
elaborately in his Leben Jesu for the genuineness of the accounts, 
urging particularly the nature of the secret revealed in them as the 
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ground of its long concealment, since it would have been an argu- 
ment against the gospel until that gospel was substantiated by a con- 
siderable period of successful propagation. If, however, miraculous 
conception was essential to the fact of the incarnation, it would seem 
to be essential to the defense of it; and since Paul does not use it in 
the defense, it can scarcely be that he thought it essential to the fact; 
and if it was not essential to the fact, it did not occur. The argu- 
ment seems to incline against the passages. When we add the con- 
siderations which have been marshaled above, and see that the miracles 
which form the chief burden of these passages play no actual part in 
the furtherance of the work of the Christ, then the argument against 
the passages would seem to be complete. 

But, if we reject them, the argument for the evangelical miracles 
is not thereby relieved. Rather a suspicion is raised in the mind that 
other miraculous accounts in the gospels may harm their effect and 
argue their imperfection. We must unavoidably pass on our way 
from this earliest phase of our investigation with that attitude of 
criticism, with which we entered upon it, confirmed. 

But the rejoinder may be made that the miracles of Bethlehem 
may have had an influence in recommending Jesus to his times, 
although no trace of it appears in the present records. We cannot 
expect these to be complete, it may be said, and their silence may 
cover many important facts. It may be that many a one whose 
coming to Jesus is totally unexplained in the narratives, came because 
some shepherd had told him of what took place upon the plains of 
Bethlehem. 

At this juncture of our argument it is necessary that we proceed 
cautiously and it may be well to pause upon this objection long enough 
to say that it presents us merely with a conjecture, not with anything 
in the remotest degree related to a fact. We want simply to know 
whether there is in the New Testament any evidence that the reputed 
miracles actually did exercise an influence in attesting Jesus to his 
doubtful contemporaries. A possibility is not evidence; conjectures 
are not facts; suppositions are not arguments. We need something 
which shall raise the second premise of our main apologetic argument 
to the level of a truth, a sound premise, the basis of a sound argu- 
ment. There is nothing here which serves this purpose. 
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Another rejoinder to our argument may be made, that, although 
these early miracles may have had no effect in introducing more 
favorably the new king to his people, they did bring blessing to the 
individuals concerned, and were particularly helpful in confirming 
the faith of Mary herself, and fitting her to-train her wondrous child 
more suitably for his future work. But the element of spiritual 
teaching by which alone the wise men or the shepherds could profit, 
is conspicuously absent from the whole account; and as for Mary, 
she had a greater proof of the nature and meaning of her son in 
her knowledge of his miraculous conception, if that be a fact, 
than could ever have been given her by choruses of angels (which, 
by the way, she did not see), or the worship of wise men. It remains 
that when we ask the question: What was the divine purpose in 
these miracles? there is no answer; and when, in particular, we 
ask: Did they serve in any way to confirm the divine message of 
Jesus to those who heard it? we must reply: Not in so far as the 
narratives give information. If there is a necessity for miracles to 
confirm revelation, no evidence of such a necessity from the fact 
that they did confirm it, is to be found here. 


Il. THE MIRACLE OF CANA. “SIGNS” IN JOHN 


_ This event was, of course, a true miracle—an event which could 
not have happened without the intervention of the creative act of God. 
There was at one moment nothing but water in the water-jars, which 
is a chemical combination of oxygen and hydrogen. At the next 
moment there was wine—a combination of a large number of very 
complex hydrocarbons. Carbon in considerable quantity must 
have been created there, and new combinations of the elements 
produced without any of the common processes. It is a clear display 
of omnipotence. 

What influence, now, as a sign, did this miracle have? Did it 
help the delivery to man of the revelation of God? The answer is, 
not that the ruler of the feast was converted or any other hostile 
member of the company, but that “‘his disciples believed on him.” 
Now these disciples had been gained without any miracle that they 
had themselves seen. John “did no signs;” but he had pointed out 
Jesus as the Lamb of God on the authority of the sign which he had 
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seen, but not they, at the baptism (1:33, 36), and they had learned 
what they received about Jesus in association with him (1:39), and 
by what he had said to Nathaniel (1:48, 49). They believed upon 
him without a miracle. Was a miracle “necessary” to confirm this 
faith? Other effect it does not seem to have had. 

The word “sign” used in connection with this miracle is a favorite 
word with John, occurring less frequently of the miracles in the 
other gospels. I think that it will appear, upon examination of the 
account, that the attitude of Jesus himself toward the signs is differ- 
ent from that of the evangelist. The evangelist regards them as the 
credentials of Christ’s character and commission. So in this passage, 
and also in 2:23; 3:2; 4:29, 30; 6:2, 14; 7:31; 9:16; 11:47; 20:30. 
But when he comes to simple narrative of facts, and particularly to the 
narrative of the words of Jesus himself, a different face is put upon the 
whole matter. In the midst of this account of the first and following 
miracles occurs the demand of the Jews, after the cleansing of the 
temple, that Jesus should give them a sign as evidence of his authority 
to act in a way apparently so high-handed and unauthorized. He 
refers them, by an obscure and Delphic-like oracle, to the resurrection. 
In other words, he refuses a sign. Though the evangelist declares 
that the feeding of the five thousand was a sign which led the people 
to believe (6:14), Jesus himself says, ‘Ye seek me, mot because ye 
saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves and were filled.” And 
even the evangelist refutes his own statement that the miracle of the 
loaves was taken as a conclusive proof of revelation when he goes 
on to record the demand of this same multitude, fed by an exertion 
of the almighty power of Christ, for still another sign, “What, then, 
doest thou for a sign, that we may see, and believe thee ?” (6:30). 
And this demand Jesus entirely ignores. Again, in 11:47, we have 
a confession on the part of the Jews that Jesus wrought signs; but 
instead of believing, they plot to slay him. Even that marvelous 
miracle, the resurrection of Lazarus, which ought forever to have 
stilled the objections of all who knew of it and to have produced 
genuine faith in Jesus on the part of all, was entirely ineffective. In 
a word, in spite of the belief and theory of the evangelist, his whole 
treatment of the subject of signs is against the supposition that they 
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had any appreciable effect upon commending the message of Christ 
to his day and world. 

The same attitude toward signs is to be found in the synoptists, 
as will be brought out at a later point. But attention should be given 
in this connection to Matt. 12:39 ff. and parallels. Here, in answer 
to the demand for a sign, it is expressly said by Jesus that “no sign 
shall be given . . . . but the sign of Jonah the prophet.” The next 
verse, which refers this sign to the three days’ sojourn of Jonah in 
the whale’s belly, and prophesies the resurrection in an obscure 
manner, does not probably belong here, for it has no pertinence, 
since a sign so far in the future affords no reply to the request of men 
then asking for a sign, and does not occur in the parallels. Further- 
more, the true sense of the passage is that Jonah is himself the sign 
(compare Luke 11:29). He “became” a sign (Luke 11:30) unto 
the Ninevites, so that the sign was not in something which had 
happened before they ever knew him; and that sign was that he 
was a preacher of repentance (Matt. 12:41; Luke 11:32). The 
only sign that Jesus would give was therefore his preaching. Here 
two very vital points are to be noticed, (1) that Jesus refused to give 


a sign, and (2) that he left the preaching to rest upon its own evidence, 
and said that this was enough to secure the condemnation of men 
who should not receive it. His thoroughgoing rejection of the posi- 
tion that miracles were necessary to attest his divine mission could 
not be more distinctly marked. 


Ill THE ABSENCE OF MIRACLES AT CERTAIN POINTS 


A phenomenon is now brought to our attention which we should 
naturally defer to a later point in this discussion, but which the 
chronological order of the story, as given by the evangelists, brings 
in just here. It is the absence of miracles at points at which one 
would imagine, if miracles were essential to Jesus’ message, that they 
would be introduced. The instance supplied by the narrative is the 
interview with Nicodemus. True, Nicodemus says in his introduc- 
tory remarks (John 3:2) that it is the signs of Jesus which have given 
him his conviction of Jesus’ coming from God. That will have less 
influence upon us after the discussion of the last paragraph. But, 
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in any case, it will seem somewhat remarkable that this discourse, 
in which is to be found the “microevangel” itself, nowhere cites 
miracles as proof of its remarkable claims, and is nowhere accom- 
panied by a sign. 

Another example, still more remarkable, is that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. This was also preceded by a series of miracles (Matt. 
4:23-25). But it will be noted that these were all miracles of healing, 
of which something must be said at a later point, which were not 
intended as signs in the exclusive meaning of that word, since their 
object was chiefly the relief of suffering, the simple and uncalculating 
doing of good. Their effect was to gather a multitude. But the 
address to that multitude was the address of a teacher who depended 
upon the conviction which the truth would carry of itself for the effect 
of his preaching. And it was, as a matter of fact, his manner and 
his matter which convinced, for “‘the multitudes were astonished at 
his teaching,” and it was because “he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes” (7:28, 29). 

When, in fact, was his teaching of any other sort? He repulsed 
the demand for a sign, and went right on with teaching, which he 
apparently expected would appeal to the enlightened conscience as 
axiomatic truth of God. It does so appeal today tous. This Sermon 
on the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, the remaining parables, 
the discourse in John, chaps. 14-16—upon what do they rest for their 
authority with men today? Is it not upon their self-evidencing moral 
value? Certainly to the modern thought the miracles hinder this 
impression rather than help. One follows them with difficulty and 
with embarrassment. When he turns to the discourses from the 
miracles it is with a diminished sense of the value of the teaching. 
But if he dwells upon the teaching apart from the miracles it soon 
assumes its inherent worth in his eyes. Then he begins to defend 
the miracles by the teaching! What better proof could be asked that 
the teaching is really independent of the miracles and always has been ? 
What stronger reason could be given for doubting whether the 
miracles ever did occur? 

But we resume the examination of the facts given by the 
gospels. 
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IV. MIRACLES OF HEALING 


Of these I have noted twenty-five distinct cases. It will not be 
necessary to consider them all, or in great detail. Of all the works of 
Jesus, these are the ones which modern thought finds the least diff- 
culty in accepting. The possession of healing power by persons of 
great physical endowment in our own day, with the acknowledged 
power upon the mind of contact with a greater mind actuated by 
courage and hope, are too clear to our modern understanding to allow 
us to deny such power to so remarkable a personality as was Jesus 
Christ. 

The actuality of these miracles in general will be readily granted; 
but this may be at the expense of their miraculous character and of 
their power to attest the divine character of the message which Jesus 
brought. It is therefore necessary, for our present purposes, to 
consider them as signs, and to ask the question whether, as a matter 
of fact, they seem to have served the purpose of confirming the revela- 
tion made by our Savior. 

The first effect of these miracles of healing mentioned by the 
evangelists (Mark 1:23-39) was to call the attention of the people 
far and near to the new prophet and to give him a great popularity. 
From the first Jesus seems to have deprecated this effect. The 
announcement is made to him by Peter, “All are seeking thee;” but 
this does not please him, or lead to expressions of conviction that now 
the people were about to accept his message. He replies, “Let us 
go elsewhere.” He actually shuns this multitude which the healings 
had gathered, as if this one result of the healings was to be regretted. 
And, why not? If his work was a spiritual work, if it was his object 
to introduce the kingdom of God by leading men to the firm belief 
and active practice of its foundation principle, that of love, what he 
needed was quiet, calm, thoughtfulness, deliberate assumption of the 
right attitude of heart toward great truths—all of which finds little 
place in the presence of a crowd. 

We see, accordingly, a peculiar phenomenon which has never been 
explained to my own satisfaction by any of the forms of apology 
which I have had the privilege of examining. In the very next miracle 
narrated, and in many a subsequent one, Jesus says to the man healed, 
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“See thou say nothing to any man” (Mark 1:44). Why does he 
forbid the spreading abroad of the account of that which, on the 
theory that miracles are signs necessary to the conveyance of the 
message of revelation to the blind and hardened hearts of men, would 
powerfully attest his message and open the hearts of men to it? Was 
it not that he did not rely upon signs for this purpose? Why did he 
flee from the multitudes when they sought him (1:45), if not that 
he did not welcome this sort of faith because he sought another, one 
which should grow up in quiet, and establish itself upon the evidence 
for the truth which lies in the truth itself ? 

It is to be noted here in passing that, whether the works of healing 
served as signs or not, they were not done for the sake of originating 
signs, but were the offspring of Jesus’ love for suffering men. He 
healed to make men well. It is a powerful argument against the 
supposition that miracles of omnipotence (such as the making of the 
water into wine) were performed by Jesus as signs, that even the 
simple outflow of Jesus’ compassion in works of healing stirred up 
uncomfortable and injurious notoriety for him, against which he had 
to defend himself as well as he could. How much greater and how 
much more injurious would the influence of miracles proper have 
been, had they really occurred ! 

Some of these works of healing, which one would expect to produce 
at least a kindly feeling toward Jesus, even if they did not commend 
his message and secure the acceptance of it by the people, seem rather 
to have stirred up hatred and opposition. What ought to have been 
more convincing than the healing of the man at Bethesda (John 5:1 ff.), 
or that of the man with the withered hand (Matt. 12:9-14)? But 
they both led simply to persecution, as if he had broken the Sabbath 
by his “working” thereupon! The same effect followed in other 
cases (John 9:16; Luke 13: 10-21). 

Among the most remarkable miracles of healing were those where 
the sick were not brought into the presence of Jesus. Such were the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt..8:5-13 aad parallel), the 
healing of a centurion’s son, which may be another form of the same 
incident (John 4:46-54) ; and that of the Syrophenician woman’s 
daughter (Matt. 15:21-28 and parallel). Of the first of these, nothing 
is mentioned as to its effect. Of the second, the effect, so far as related, 
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is confined to the household of the centurion himself. This is, prac- 
tically, to fail to mention any effect, for the centurion already had 
faith, since he was ready to take the simple word of the Master and 
believe it, though he had come to ask his presence in his house. As 
to the last, no effect of the miracle is mentioned, and no subsequent 
trace is found of any movement toward Jesus of any sort in Tyre and 
Sidon. 

Some of the miracles of healing are expressly called signs, or else 
given as signs. Among these is that of the palsied man in Matt. 
9:1-8. To this an effect is ascribed, in that “the multitudes were 
afraid and glorified God;” but no multitudes became the followers 
of the messenger of salvation thus marvelously attested. The healing 
of the man with the withered hand (Matt. 12:9-14) called forth 
positive hostility. After it there followed, not a period of the multi- 
plication of sigus, under the impression that at last the truth thus 
attested would break through, but an effort to suppress the report of 
the healings wrought (Matt. 12:16)! 

One case more, and one only, needs to be considered. It is that of 
the casting out of the devil in Matt. 12:22-37. The Pharisees charged 
Jesus with casting out devils by Beelzebub. Jesus makes a strange 
answer, and one which I do not think has been sufficiently noted. 
“Tf I cast them out,” he says in substance, “by demoniac power, 
then am I laboring against the very kingdom to which I belong. But 
you know well that my work does militate against that kingdom, and 
that it is intended and adapted to bring in the kingdom of God and 
that I work these works by the Spirit of God. Therefore, casting 
devils out by the Spirit of God, I show you the kingdom of God 
brought near. But you, if you blaspheme that which you know to 
be done by the Spirit, by attributing it to Beelzebub, are committing 
the unpardonable sin.” Jesus thus appeals to his doctrine, as evidently 
divine, to sustain his miracle which had been attributed to the prince of 
evil! Here, then, also, in the midst of the so-called epoch of revela- 
tion and miracle, the doctrine sustained the miracle rather than the 
miracle the doctrine. 

V. RAISING THE DEAD 


The multiplication of the miracles, far from giving strength to the 
argument for their value as attestations of the divine authority of the 
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prophets and Jesus, weakens it; for, if an act of the character of a 
miracle is worth anything at all as an attestation of truth, it ought 
to be absolutely convincing and stand in no need of repetition. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Smith seems to have felt this in some degree, for he writes: 
“There are ¢est miracles, which admit only of the alternatives, Miracle 
or Fraud: e. g., the raising of Lazarus. We should not care ij there 
were only one—that is enough.’”? Certainly, so remarkable a miracle 
as this might well be “enough.” Special attention should, therefore, 
be given to this miracle; and of it, if of any, the demand may be made 
that it shall sustain the argument whose validity we are considering, 
and show the power of the miracle to attest the truth. 

A sentence or two may first be given to dispatching the raising of 
the widow’s son at Cana (Luke 7:11-17). The evangelists, whose 
theory is that miracles were very effective, might be expected to see 
effectiveness in this; and, accordingly, we find Luke adding to the 
account the verse: ‘“ And fear took hold on all; and they glorified God, 
saying, A great prophet is arisen among us: and, God hath visited 
his people.” But the fact that this is a conventional addition, without 
special meaning, will impress one who compares it with the quite 
identical expressions in Matt. 9:8. Jesus was certainly in the full 
current of a spurious and injurious popularity at this time, in which 
this exceptional miracle ought to have wrought startling effects, but was 
really lost in the mass, which was strangely ineffective. It seems, 
even to the evangelists, to have meant nothing more than other healing 
—a fact which alone shows how incompetent they were to transmit 
to later times a narrative in which miracles should play so large a part. 

The raising of Jairus’ daughter presents no new points, and may, 
indeed, not fall under this head at all. 

We come, therefore, to that remarkable miracle, upon which Smith 
would have been willing to rest everything, the raising of Lazarus 
(John 11:1-57). It is unquestionably the view of the evangelist that 
this miracle was effective in producing belief. “Many of the Jews 
believed on him” (5:45); the “common people” came to the feast at 
Bethany “that they might see Lazarus also” (12:9); “by reason of 
him many believed on Jesus” (vs. 11); on Palm Sunday “the multi- 
tude that was with him when he called Lazarus out of the tomb, and 

2 Apologetics, p. 95. 
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raised him from the dead, bare witness” (vs. 17); and “for this 
cause also the multitude went and met him” (vs. 18). That is, the 
common people, who needed little persuasion, but were always in- 
clined to receive Jesus favorably, believed; but the “Pharisees,” the 
people who needed a complete and an overwhelming proof, treated 
it with contempt and “took counsel that they might put him to death” 
(11:53). The thousand-ton trip-hammer is used to crush the crystal 
of a watch, but brought down upon the glowing iron of the anchor 
needing to be forged it produces no effect! And these multitudes, 
what of them? They come and usher Jesus into the city in the 
triumphal procession, but in 12:37 they again disbelieve, and from 
that point on are never heard of again, unless Paul’s “five hundred 
brethren,” who saw the Lord after the resurrection, are their reap- 
pearance in the gospel history; but not even they had a word tosay, 
or a thing to do, in the first preaching of the gospel by Peter and his 
associates, or appear at any other point to do anything or to bear 
any testimony for Jesus. Surely, the miracle has evaporated ! 


VI. THE APOSTLES AND MIRACLES 


Some of the miracles have reference to the apostles themselves 
alone. The miraculous draught of fishes at the call of the four dis- 
ciples (Luke 5: 1-11) and the transfiguration are examples of this class. 
Were the miracles necessary to render the call of the apostles effective ? 
Must Simon Peter be brought to a feeling of his own sinfulness by 
an exhibition of the apartness of Jesus (“Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord!”) before he could be induced to follow Jesus ? 
It is not at all certain, especially when we consider the case of Matthew, 
who was a tax-gatherer, and who was far less likely to be moved by a 
mere call to leave that in which his wealth and position were bound 
up for the discipleship of a teacher who was poor. And if any such 
feeling of profound awe really marked the early hours of his associa- 
tion with Jesus, the subsequent familiarity—one might even say pre- 
sumption—which Peter manifested (Matt. 16: 22) is difficult to explain. 
Had he forgotten the hour when he was overwhelmed by the marvel- 
ous draught ? 

The transfiguration took place in the presence of Peter, James, and 
John, and these three apostles had been earlier selected as witnesses 
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of the raising of Jairus’ daughter. Why? Were they still in need 
of the confirmation. of the message by miracles? Was one, such as 
the making of water into wine, not enough? And must they have 
multitudes of miracles, and even some which no one else was per- 
mitted to behold? If one can accept new miracles as necessary in 
new environments, is he to accept miracles as necessary to revelation in 
cases where they ought to have effected their end long before if they 
had any such power ? 

Yet it became the current view that the apostles not only saw 
many miracles, but were sent out to work miracles by Jesus himself 
(Mark 6:7,13); and the Acts of the Apostles is full of accounts of 
miracles. Precisely the same phenomena are to be noted as to the 
attesting value of miracles in the Acts as in the gospels. Healings are 
most frequent, and the motive seems to have been simple compassion ; 
though doubtless many of the second class, that of signs, belong among 
the healings. Four visions are mentioned, three cases of miraculous 
deliverance, and there are two miraculous punishments, that of 
Ananias and that of Elymas. Paul himself wrought comparatively 
few miracles; and it is a point of the utmost importance that he seems 
to have succeeded just as well in making converts where he did no 
miracles as where he did them (cf. Acts 18:1-18). And, generally, 
the miracles which were wrought were met with incredulity by many 
(14:4), and were very limited in their effects (e.g., 14:8-20). 


VII. INCREDIBLE MIRACLES 


I employ this term to express the fact that there are certain miracles 
which can be believed to have happened only when the actuality of 
other miracles has been established without a doubt, and then only 
with difficulty. Such are, for instance, the miracle of the sun’s stand- 
ing still, in the Book of Joshua. That miracle is so astounding and 
so immense, involving, as it does, the stopping of the whole system of 
the universe, that modern knowledge rejects it. The ancients knew 
nothing of what it involved. It was nothing more to them than 
the making of water wine. But, while omnipotence can do all things, 
still there is sense and proportion in all of God’s works; and this 
miracle calls for too much exertion of power to be proportionate to 
the object sought or obtained. The same is true of the miracle of 
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the two she-bears sent out by God to eat up forty and two“ young lads” 
who had “mocked,” or sauced, as we should say, the prophet Elisha. 
It is a story of a disproportionate punishment, and reflects a great 
defect in the moral feeling of its author. It belongs among the well- 
recognized imperfections of this stage of religious progress among the 
Hebrews. 

The stilling of the tempest upon the Sea of Galilee, the walking on 
the water, and the feeding of the thousands, belong in the same cate- 
gory. ‘The first involves natural changes which are incredible, though 
not impossible. For what was the miracle wrought? For purposes 
of confirmation of revelation? No! For the relief of the disciples 
from danger? Forethought and providence would have been more 
consonant with the character of Christ. For the purposes indicated 
in the text, viz., to astonish and overwhelm the disciples? That, also 
is scarcely consonant with the character of Christ. The miracle 
and its companion, the walking on the water, remain without adequate 
motive, after all has been said for them which can be said. 

If any objector does not see anything incredible in the element of 
the magnitude of the miracles of the miraculous feeding, he must, at 
any rate, recur to the original question which lies at the basis of our 
investigation. Did these miracles actually serve to confirm the 
message of Jesus? The answer must be, on the whole: No. The 
first impression which the evangelist John has about the feeding of 
the five thousand is that it did confirm the message of Jesus (6:14); 
but later (vss. 26, 27) he shows that this influence was evanescent. 
And, even if there was such an effect, the immediate result was harm- 
ful, for (vs. 15) it was of the wrong kind, leading to an attempt to 
make Jesus what he could not become, a secular king, and compelling 
him to retire for the time from sight. According to Mark, the dis- 
ciples needed to be later reminded of the miracles, so that even upon 
them, who ought to have been, and doubtless were, the most easily 
impressible of all the multitudes who witnessed these wonderful 
events, the influence was transient. Miracles which can effect so 
little, and for so short a time, would seem to lack every quality of 
things which might be regarded “necessary.” ‘The truly necessary 
thing was either something much more or much less, either a crucial 
miracle settling the divine character of Jesus once for all, or else the 
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simple and plain truth, unattested by any miracle, shining by its own 
light, and bringing that conviction which rests upon evident reason- 
ableness, and which nothing can ever shake. 

Two miracles remain to be mentioned under this head, which are 
incredible for another reason, because they offend the moral sense 
and are unworthy of Jesus. They are the cursing of the fig tree, and 
the destruction of the Gadarene swine. The incongruousness of the 
former has been relieved in some minds by the supposition that it 
was a symbolical action; but it belongs really in the category of the 
apocryphal story of the boy whom the child Jesus slew by his word 
because he interfered, child-like, in Jesus’ play—though, of course, 
this is worse. The destruction of the swine, while it might gratify 
a narrow Jewish feeling, was a destruction of the property of un- 
offending persons, impossible to a large-minded man like Jesus, who 
came to introduce a new order of things under which the prescriptions 
of the Jewish law should pass away. 


VIII. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS © 


The result of our investigations thus far has been unfavorable to 
the success of the apologetic argument, the premises of which we set 
out to examine. As a matter of fact, the New Testament miracles 
do not seem to have served to authenticate the mission of Jesus and 
thus to introduce him to the favorable attention of his times. The 
premise that they were necessary to attest revelation, and thus neces- 
sary to revelation, and to the salvation of men, cannot be maintained, 
so far as now appears. A thing cannot be necessary to do that which 
it actually does not do. The failure of the expected effect shows that 
the thing has no causal potency in that direction. Its nature and 
character are misconceived when an office is attributed to it which it 
does not fulfil. 

But we have not completed our task. We have not met its chief 
difficulties. We have now to consider one more cycle of New Testa- 
ment miracles, those connected with the resurrection of Jesus and em- 
bracing the evidence of that resurrection. Our question remains the 
same. Did the various events narrated, and did the resurrection 
itself, actually serve to authenticate the mission of Jesus, and thus 
to show their necessity, and give a sufficient ground for believing that 
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they occurred? There are, of course, a great many other questions 
which surround this subject which are of both interest and importance; 
but we have nothing to do with them now. We are seeking the 
sufficient reason for the miraculous, and are limiting ourselves to the 
one apologetic argument already cited. 

We cannot, however, approach this part of our investigation with 
quite the same confidence in the narrative of the gospels which we had 
when we began. We have already discovered two distinct views of 
the office of miracles as signs in the gospels,and we cannot, if we would, 
and ought not, if we could, neglect the natural inference from this 
fact, that, quite possibly, there may be discordant elements in the 
story of the resurrection also. In fact, we strike such at once in the 
emphasis laid upon the complete consternation of the disciples at 
Jesus’ death, and the fact, so inconsistent with this, that they still 
continued to gather together, ere the evidence of miracles was intro- 
duced to re-establish their faith, The general impression of the 
New Testament is, and is designed to be, that this consternation was 
removed, and that the apostles were enabled to go on their way, by the 
fact of the resurrection, which was brought home to them by Jesus’ 
frequent appearances to them; and that upon that fact, upon which 
their own faith depended, they built up the faith of their converts 
whether at Jerusalem or at Corinth. This is the theory of the gospels 
and the Acts. Our question is whether the facts as stated sustain 
this theory. 

1. We notice that almost nobody in the apostolic circle will believe 
the report of another that he has seen the risen Lord. Thus the 
apostles did not believe the women who saw Jesus at the sepulcher 
(Luke 24:11); nor did they believe Mary Magdalene (Mark 16:11) 
nor did they believe the report of the two that went to Emmaus 
(Mark 16:13, although Luke 24:34, 35 gives the reverse impression) ; 
nor would Thomas believe the testimony of all the rest (John 20:25). 

This attitude is made the occasion of blame by Jesus, and, indeed, 
must be, for if the knowledge of the resurrection was to be communi- 
cated at all to future times, it must beso by testimony, since the resur- 
rection itself could not be repeated nor the appearance of the risen 
Jesus. Thus the disciples are not represented to us as being in a 
mood to be influenced by the miraculous as such, weighing its evidence, 
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clearly perceiving its essential nature, and giving it its due weight, 
once for all, as establishing the reality of the mission of Jesus. What 
that mood was, we shall see as we go on. But it was different, as 
different as zenith from nadir, from the attitude which the apology 
requires of the public which it contemplates, in order that to it miracle 
may attest revelation. 

2. Some of them did not believe the vision they had themselves 
seen. The women who went to the sepulcher and saw the angels, did 
not believe, according to Mark (16:8), for they were “afraid” and 
“said nothing to anyone.” ‘True, Matthew corrects this statement 
by adding to “fear” the opposite emotion of “joy,” and thus prepares 
the way for the statement that “they ran to bring the disciples word.” 
And Luke amplifies this into the account of their telling the apostles 
(Luke 24:10). The original account is thus against the others, and 
against the idea that the miracle of the angels had any convincing 
power such as the argument requires. 

3. The real attitude of the narrative toward these miracles is 
revealed by its attitude toward the prophecy of the resurrection of 
Jesus repeatedly made, according to the gospels by Jesus himself. 
In John 20:9 we read that “as yet they knew not the Scripture, that 
he must rise again from the dead.” Here there appears to be more 
than a suggestion of forgetfulness of the prophecies on the disciples’ 
part, or failure to understand Jesus, for their source of information 
is intimated to be the “Scripture,” as if they were to have understood 
so much of its teaching as the resurrection of Christ, of themselves. 
The writer himself seems to have forgotten the prophecy. Here 
is another miracle which did not have its proper weight, the miracle 
of prophecy. 

4. After they were finally convinced by a series of appearances, 
their conviction seems all to have evaporated, for in the scene by the 
Sea of Galilee, narrated in John 21: 1-24, especially vss. 4 and 12, the 
manifestation had to begin at the starting-point once more, since they 
did not recognize Jesus, and their primary feeling after they had 
recognized him was fear (vs. 12). Certainly a series of miracles: 
such as those which precede this miracle of the draught of fishes and 
the reappearance of the departed Lord, must have been exceedingly 
ineffective in attesting the fact of the resurrection and bringing it into 
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their permanent consciousness. And, yet, it is almost more remark- 
able still that this narrative, having put the disciples into the attitude 
of awe, cannot keep them there, or, at least, cannot keep the irre- 
pressible Peter, for we find him asking the jealous and impertinent 
question in regard to John: What shall this man do? 

5. The miracle of the resurrection actually interfered with a true 
understanding of the mission of Jesus, for it served to confuse the mind 
of the apostles again about the spiritual nature of this kingdom, and 
thus led them to ask, upon the very day of the ascension, “‘ Dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” Now that which con- 
fuses the mind as to the essence of a mission has no proper place in 
attesting that mission. 

6. Were the miraculous appearances of Jesus given their appro- 
priate importance: in the subsequent preaching of the apostles? Do 
we find the apostles referring to the mission and work of Jesus as 
now permanently and perfectly established and needing no more 
confirmation? To ask the question is to answer it. Nothing is 
clearer than that every question is still open with every new congre- 
gation, and that fresh miracles are as necessary as if no miracles had 
ever occurred. Thus while, on the one hand, it is assumed, as the 
current theory of the New Testament, that miracles are necessary to 
attest revelation, on the other hand, this attestation is treated as if it 
had effected nothing for the world at large, whatever it may have 
effected for individuals, such as the apostles. Let us look at this 
peculiar condition of things more closely: 

a) The appeal of Peter at Pentecost is not to the numerous miracles 
which had been wrought during the life-time of Jesus, as sufficient to 
attest his mission, though these had been wrought in the presence of 
Peter’s hearers (Acts 2:22); but he proceeds to mention Jesus’ resur- 
rection (vs. 24), and this he proves by a twofold argument, (1) the 
witness of the apostles, and (2) the descent of the Holy Ghost, which 
had been made manifest to the people by the miracle of the gift of 
tongues. It was all these things, culminating in the effusion of the 
Spirit, which was the last miracle, upon which, in fact, all the rest 
depended, that constituted the reason why the multitude should 
repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 

b) At the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, it was not the evidence 
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of testimony to the resurrection, and then that of the resurrection thus 
attested, which is to convince the people of the authority of Christ 
and lead them to repentance, but a new miracle is wrought, the 
healing of the lame man. We are no nearer the end of miracles than 
we were at the beginning. Every miracle that is wrought, instead of 
furnishing evidence which may at last be regarded as final, requires 
a new miracle for its own attestation. And, then, this miracle does 
not receive the kind of credence which it properly demands; for 
the rulers and elders and scribes, though they confess that “indeed a 
notable miracle hath been wrought,” manifest no tendency to give 
acceptance to the message of the apostles. The miracle is like all 
juggling tricks to them: proving force, it has none. 

c) Thus we might go on indefinitely. Is there any evidence that 
the writers of the New Testament had any conception of a “period of 
miracles,” in which, for a special exigency, God interfered in an 
exceptional way to attain a great end in the salvation of men? Is 
there any evidence in the New Testament that miracles were ever to 
end? Did not the following church, after the writers of the canon 
had stopped their labors, still believe that miracles were wrought 
about them in the ordinary course of the work of the church? Was 
not this belief rampant in the mediaeval church ? and was it not a 
continuous belief from the ancient period into the mediaeval? And, 
does it not exist today in large portions of the so-called Catholic 
church ? 

The fact is—and we are not likely to give it too much emphasis 
in this discussion—the whole attitude of the modern apologete is 
foreign to that of the apostles and to the New Testament. The 
modern apologist appreciates what a miracle really would be—the 
writers of the New Testament did not: he sees what a tremendous, 
decisive, and permanent effect it ought to have—they viewed it as a 
transient wonder: to him, it must have clear outlines, inner harmony, 
logical consistency, and innate dignity—to them it needed none of 
these things. Hence no one can tell what their view of the nature 
of the resurrection body of Christ was, nor have they so narrated 
Jesus’ appearances as to remove them clearly from the category of 
the purely subjective and imaginary. In fact, many Christians who 
are now trying to hold on to the idea of the resurrection are explaining 
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it in such a way as to leave little to it except a conviction somehow 
gained that Jesus still lived! And thus there disappears from the 
narrative all substantial evidence that there was any effect of the 
resurrection at all such as the modern exegete and apologist demands 
to fulfil the requirements of our argument and afford a real and 
effective attestation of the message of Jesus, by which men might be 
brought to a real belief in him. 


IX. RESULT 


We have now completed the brief investigation which we proposed. 
It was our object to examine a single proposition, the premise of an 
argument, the proposition that, if a revelation is to be conveyed from 
God to man, the interference by God in the ordinary course of natural 
phenomena for the purpose of attesting the message of his chosen 
agents of revelation was a necessity. We have shown that such an 
attestation was not a necessity, by showing that is was not a fact. 
The proposition is a merely theoretical one, of no actual force; and, 
however well it may sound, or however probable it may at first appear, 
has no substantial basis in the real historical world. The argument 
is therefore invalidated. ‘The standard apology of our time in behalf 
of miracles is shown to be untenable. A new apology will have to be 
constructed, or, in deference to the principles upon which all our 
modern thinking is founded, the reality of the New Testament miracles 
will have to be surrendered by the modern thinker. 





WERE THE SPIRITUAL FRANCISCANS MONTANIST 
HERETICS? 
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About the middle of the second century there was inaugurated in 
an obscure corner of the Roman Empire a movement which noisily 
claimed to be pure and undefiled Christianity; and for two centuries 
this movement bade dangerous defiance to the solidifying structure 
of the Holy Roman Catholic Church. Montanism was ascetic, pro- 
phetic, and chiliastic in its nature. It was not a subtle philosophy 
like Gnosticism, the contemporaneous plague of the Catholic Fathers. 
Hence, despite the desperate efforts of the acute logical mind of Ter- 
tullian, it could not be vindicated as a refined, esoteric interpretation 
of Christian doctrine; and it did not succeed, as Gnosticism did, in 
securing substantial recognition in the system of some of the greatest 
of the constructive theologians of the third and fourth centuries, 
notably the Alexandrians. Montanism remained an open foe which 
it was necessary to keep out of the church, while Gnosticism was the 
insidious poison which it was necessary to purge out of the church. 
Consequently, Montanism has been of minor import in the history 
of ecclesiastical dogma. Until the evolutionary theory of the nine- 
teenth century gave impulse to the study of origins, revealing the 
formation of the Catholic church as a very travailing historical process, 
the Montanist movement failed of respectable treatment at the hands 
of the ecclesiastical historians. But that lack has been abundantly 
supplied within the last two generations. The sections treating of 
Montanism in the Ecclesiastical Histories of Neander, Baur, Ritschl, 
and Schaff, with the special treatises of Schwegler, de Sayres, Stroehlin, 
and Bonnwetsch, have given us as complete a presentation of the 
movement as the scantiness of the sources will allow. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to deal primarily with either the 
sources or the history of the Montanistic heresy. They are of interest 
here only for the purpose of orientation in the doctrine of the imme- 
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diate and efficient gift of the Holy Spirit, which was first conspicuously 
championed by the Montanists, and which was an important article 
in the program of the Spiritual Franciscans. The Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, and not the Montanists, are the subject of the essay. Its 
standpoint is the mediaeval world of the Roman church of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and not the ancient world of the 
Roman state of the second and third centuries. It discusses in detail 
a statement which appears invariably in treatises on Montanism; the 
statement, namely, that Montanism, though conquered and con- 
demned by the Fathers of the early church, reasserted itself among 
those Franciscans of the stricter observance called Spirituals. I shall 
examine the practices and tenets of the Spiritual Franciscans under 
the three aspects of the Montanistic movement that are most strikingly 
characteristic—its enthusiastic-prophetic nature, its ascetic-disciplin- 
ary regulations, and its antisacerdotal-heretical doctrines. 


I. PROPHECY 


The most obvious feature of Montanism was its apocalyptic- 
prophetic character. It claimed to be a revelation new and sudden, 
a revelation whose proclamation was intrusted to a certain man of 
Phrygia and two women helpers.t The form of the prophecy was 
wildly ecstatic, the Spirit seizing on the prophet and using him as a 
passive instrument to give voice to its Delphic utterances.? The 
substance of the prophecy was no less startling than its form: the end 


t Eusebius, Historiae Ecclesiasticae, IV, 27; V, 16-18; Epiphanius, Haereses, 
XLVIII, 1 ff.; Hippolytus, Philosophoumena, VIII, 19. The last-named author says 
that the Montanists claimed to “learn more from the writings of these prophets than 
from the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels; and above all the Apostles and every 
divine gift they set the words of these women.” On the statements defaming Montanus’ 
character in Saint Jerome (Epistola, 133), Apollonius (in Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 18), 
and the anonymous writer in Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 16, it is enough to quote Renan’s 
words: “Ce sont la les calomnies ordinaires qui ne manquent jamais sous la plume des 
écrivains orthodoxes quand il s’agit de noircir les dissidents.”—Marc Auréle, p. 214. 

2 “Behold the man is like a lyre, and I strike upon him like a plectrum; the man 
sleeps, but I wake. Behold the Lord, that stirreth to ecstasy the hearts of men.”— 
Montanist oracle in Epiphan., Haer., XLVIII, 4. According to the account of the 
anonymous writer cited by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, 16) Montanus is seized by the 
Spirit, like the prophets of the Old Testament, and suddenly thrown into a state of 
ecstatic raving. His oracles end in a flood of incomprehensible jargon (ws xal dadeiv 
éxppovas xal dxatp@s cal ddd\uorpbrws). 
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of the world was at hand; the New Jerusalem was about to descend 
upon the Phrygian villages of Pepuza and Tymion;* the Paraclete 
promised in the Gospel of John was incarnate in the new prophet,’ and 
had come to inaugurate the perfect kingdom in which only the spotless 
saints should share.° 

Unfortunately our knowledge of Montanism in its pristine vigor, 
in the East, is limited to a few oracles reputed to come from the 
prophet and his helpers, and to such paragraphs of censure as the 
later heresy-hunting historians (Eusebius, Epiphanius, Theodoret, 
Pseudo-Tertullian) deem it important enough to provoke. In the 
West, in the second generation of its existence, Montanism achieved 
its greatest triumph by winning to its banner the foremost churchman 
of the age, the presbyter Tertullian of Carthage.? But the Mon- 
tanism of Tertullian at the beginning of the third century was a far 
different thing from the Montanism of the Phrygian prophets of the 
middle of the second century.* ‘Tertullian was a Puritan of the 

3 “And Maximilla the prophetess says, ‘After me no more prophets, but the end.’”” 
—Epiph., Haer., XLVIII, 13. 

4Epiph., Haer., XLIX, 1; Bonnwetsch, Geschichte des Montanismus (Erlangen, 
1881), p. 198, Oracle, 9. 

5 Epiph., Haer., XLVIII, 4, 11: “I am the Lord descended into man;”” Didymus, 
De Trinitate, XLI, 1: “Neither angel nor ambassador, but the Lord God have I come.” 

6 Epiph., Haer., XLVIII, 4, 10. 

7 The Roman church has been at a loss just how to deal with Tertullian. He is 
revered as a great anti-Gnostic champion of the purity of Catholic doctrine, yet stained 
with the heresy of Montanism. Jerome naively considered that Tertullian was pro- 
voked to heresy by the insults of the Roman clergy (“‘invidia et contumeliis clericorum 
Romanae ecclesiae ad Montani dogma delapsus,”’ Catalogus, 53). The later Catholic 
apologists simply met the fact of Tertullian’s “lapse” on the question of discipline, and 
called ita “macula.” Tertullian’s undoubtedly Montanistic writings (composed after 
the year 201) are: De Jejunio, De Monogamia, De Pudicitia, De Virginibus Velandis, 
De Fuga in Persecutione, De Exhortatione Castitatis (Bonnwetsch, Die Schrijten Ter- 
tullians). A work of seven books, On Ecstasy, mentioned by Jerome, is lost. Some 
others of the works of Tertullian are often reckoned as Montanistic or montanisierend. 
See Neander’s painful triage in the Antignostikus. Vincent of Lerius finely says of 
Tertullian’s marvelous style: “Quot paene verba tot sententiae, quot sensus tot 
victoriae.” 

8 Adolf Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, 1, 392) calls attention to the rapidity with 
which even the primitive eastern Montanism must have accommodated itself to the 
demands of the spreading church, tending to justify itself as an evolutionary and not a 
revolutionary movement. He says, “Wo der Montanismus fiir uns in das helle Licht 
der Geschichte tritt, da zeigt er sich bereits als eine gediampfte wenn auch noch sehr 
wirksame religidse Bewegung.” 
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strictest type. His acutely logical mind and his legal training fur- 
nished him the means for the development of a theology of the extrem- 
est rigor. It was the Montanistic insistence on uncompromising 
moral sanctity that appealed to him.® The pledge of that moral 
sanctity was the Paraclete, who was not so much to inaugurate as to 
restore the perfect state of purity to the world.'® Neither Montanus 
nor Phrygia was aught to Tertullian. He would have none of the 
dithyrambic ambiguities which characterized the Phrygian oracles. 
And if he still held the awful picture of the impending judgment day 
before his readers, it was more to compel them to righteousness than 
to forewarn them of catastrophe. Many a page in his writings proves 
that, whatever he may say of the immediate end of the world, he has, 
as a matter of fact, accepted the dogmatic standards of the established 
Catholic church and joined valiantly in its battle against heresy. 
Obviously Tertullian, the Catholic Father, with his pen ready to 
defend the sufficiency of Scripture and the apostolicity of the rule of 
faith, was not a Montanist of the old school. They had no divine 
institution besides the New Jerusalem to claim their allegiance, no 
authority to bow before but the Paraclete’s, no past or present system 
with which to ‘‘harmonize” their prophecies. The overshadowing 
genius of Tertullian has obscured the real character of Montanism 
(or at least confused the main issue of the Montanists), by shifting 
the emphasis from highly specialized and localized prophecy (no 
longer realizable in Tertullian’s day) to the justification of a legalistic 
ethics in the face of an established church. Tertullian is a copious 
source of undisputed authenticity; but the “ Montanism” which he 
championed was probably no more akin to the doctrine of Montanus 
than the republicanism of a Lamartine resembled the program of the 
Mountain. 

Now, prophecy entered as a very conspicuous feature into the 
doctrines of thejSpiritual Franciscans. Not only do we find among 

9 “Nos quos merito spirituales dici facit agnitio spiritualium charismatum; sed 
psychicis non recipientibus spiritum ”—Tertull., De Monog., 1; “Tamquam 


castigando et castrando, ut ita dixerim, erudimur a Deo saeculo.””—Tertull., De Cultu 
Feminarum, II, ix; cf. Tertullian’s De Pudicitia and De Monogamia, passim. 
x0 “Ut paracletum restitutorem potius sentias . . . . quam institutorem.”—De 


Monog., 1V; “Contenta erat veritas pacisci cum consuetudine.”—De Virg. Vel., III; 
“Paracletus . . . . deductor omnium veritatum.”—De Fuga in Pers., XIV. 
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the zealots, almost at the very inception of the Franciscan movement, 
that mystic resignation of their case to God which is the chief incentive 
to vaticination; but from about the middle of the thirteenth century 
we can trace the enormous influence upon them of the writings of 
Abbot Joachim of Flora, the Calabrian mystic. The substance of 
Joachim’s genuine prophecies was the perfection of the church in a 
process of religious evolution which began with Adam and was to 
culminate about the year 1260 in the triumph of the spiritual over the 
carnal church. This process was working itself out in three ages: 
the first began in Adam and reached its fruition in Abraham; the 
second began in Hosea and reached its fruition in John the Baptist; 
the third began in St. Benedict of Nursia and was even now coming 
to its fruition. These ages were typified in Joachim’s works by the 
trinities: servitude, filial obedience, liberty; fear, faith, love; star- 
light, dawn, day; nettles, roses, lilies; patriarchs, saints, monks; 
water, oil, wine. In the perfect age impending the Jews were to be 
converted to Christianity, and the Greeks brought back to the fold of 
the papal church. The herald and instrument of the perfect age was 
the “everlasting gospel,” intrusted to “an angel flying in the midst 
of heaven, to preach to every nation, kindred, tongue, and people.” 
This everlasting gospel was the spiritual sense of Christianity, which 
proceeded from the letter of the Old and New Testaments as the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from Father and Son.** 

In adopting the Joachitic prophecies the Franciscan zealots modi- 
fied or falsified the original to suit their own purposes. First of all, 
they treated Joachim’s writings as the eternal gospel itself, whereas 
they were only the commentary on the eternal gospel. By the latter 
term Joachim understood the new spiritual comprehension of both 
testaments; not a new gospel but the true interpretation of the old 
one, not a book but a creed. But the Spiritual Franciscans not only 


11 The chief genuine works of the Abbot Joachim of Flora (Liber concordiae novi 
et veteris testamenti, Psalterium decem chordarum, Expositis in Apocalypsin) were pub- 
lished at Venice, 1517-27. Renan (Rev. des deux Mondes, Vol. LXIV) claims that 
Joachimism was derived ‘from the Greek church, and rests his claim on the fact of the 
great numbers of Greeks in southern Italy and on the constant elevation of the Greek 
church above the Latin in the prophecies current in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Tocco also finds an eastern source for Joachimism: “Io son d’avviso che la 
dottrina di Gioacchino si connette strettamente col Catarismo”’ (L’ Eresia nel medio Evo 
Pp- 402). 
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elevated Joachim’s writings to a parity with inspired Scripture; they 
also composed words to which they signed Joachim’s name, and in 
which they made concrete and specific the rather vague, indeter- 
minate prophecies of Joachim’s genuine writings.*? For example, in 
reference to the Emperor Frederick II, Joachim simply says that the 
son of Constance will be a great enemy of the church—a prediction 
safe enough for anybody to make of the son of Henry VI, and 
grandson of Barbarossa. But the pseudo-Joachitic writings of the 
Spiritual Franciscans enter into the details of Frederick’s contumacy, 
as it was possible only for one living after the final break of the emperor 
with Gregory IX (1239)."% Furthermore, the Franciscan zealots, 
following the author of the Introductorius in Evangelium Aeternum,*4 
introduced St. Francis into the Joachitic program, sometimes sub- 
stituting him for St. Benedict, and sometimes applying to him the 
prophecy of the “angel having the sign of the living God.”'s Finally, 
the author of the Introductorius used Joachim’s name to sanction an 
attack on the Roman church, wilfully perverting the meaning of 
passages in the Liber Concordiae (Books II and V, passim) which 
referred to the new order of viri spirituales and the triumph of the 
contemplative over the active life. Salimbene’s denunciation of the 
Introductorius, however, shows that such extreme doctrine was by 
no means acceptable to the Franciscan zealots as a body, and that one 


12 For extended proof of the relation between Joachim’s writings, and the eternal 
gospel as set forth here, see Denifle’s article on “Joachim von Floris und die Commission 
zu Anagni,” Archiv fiir Litteratur-und Kirchengeschichte (A.L.K.G.), 1, 45-145. 

13 Cf. Pseudo-Joachite, Commentarius in Isaiam, 39-56, for many “vaticinia post 
eventum” in reference to the Hohenstaufen, the flight of Innocent IV to France in 1243, 
the split in the College of Cardinals, 1241 and 1270, etc. 

14 Gerhard da Borgo San Donino. The Introductorius, published at Paris in 
1294, caused more strife probably than any other writing of the thirteenth century. It 
was a fierce denunciation of the corrupt papal church, and was formally condemned by 
a papal commission sitting at Anagni (1255). Although repudiated by such well- 
known Franciscan zealots as Salimbene, the Introductorius was nevertheless believed 
both by the people and by the clergy to be a faithful record of the sentiments of the 
Franciscan Spirituals. Nevertheless Alexander IV in his condemnation of the book 
ordered the bishop of Paris to deal circumspectly with the Spirituals, and not to 
assume the guilt of the whole body of zealots from the adherence of a few to its 
teachings. (Letter of the pope in D’Argentré, Coll. judic., I, 166.) 

15 “Tilum angelum qui habuit signum Dei vivi, qui apparuit circa MCC incarna- 
tionis Dominice, quem angelum frater Girardus vocat et confitetur sanctum Francis- 
cum.”—Process at Anagni, Denifle, Joc. czt., g1b. 
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might be a good Joachite without falling into the fatuous heresies of 
Gerhard.*® 

We know that in some quarters the stricter brothers of the Fran- 
ciscan order adopted the prophecies of Joachim before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Salimbene speaks frequently in his dis- 
cursive Chronicle of the adherents of the Calabrian Abbot in Provence 
and Italy, naively confessing his own faith in the oracles, until the 
untimely death of Frederick II, who was cast for the réle of Antichrist, 
upset all his calculations.‘7 The Chronicle of the XXIV Generals 
tells us of a group of brothers in Crescentius’ day (1244-48) who 
“ascribed everything to the Spirit.”** And William of St. Amour, 
in his bitter invective against the Minorites of Paris (1254), says that 
“for fifty-five years certain persons have been laboring to convert the 
Gospel of Christ into another Gospel, which they say will be more 
perfect.”*® But these are all vague allegations that offer no hold for 
critical study.2° It was only with the appearance of Gerhard’s Intro- 


16 Salimbene characterizes the Introductorius as containing “verba frivola et risu 
digna,” and “multas falsitates contra doctrinam abbatis Joachim, quas abbas non 
scripserat.”—Fra Salimbene Parmensis ordinis nimorum Chronica, ed. Parma, 1857, 
PP- 233, 236. 

17 Salimbene, Chron., pp. 102, 107, 133, 207, 227. The genial author tells us how 
when he confessed his unwillingness at first to believe that Frederick was dead, Fra 
Gherardino of Parma rebuked him, exclaiming, “Well, you know it now; so drop 
your Joachim and apply yourself to wisdom.”’ In another passage Salimbene tells us 
of an abbot who used to hide behind his monastery to read Joachim. 

18 “Qui ad libitum vivebant et omnia Spiritui tribuebant.”—A.L.K.G., II, 256. 

19 De Pericalis novissimorum Temporum, ed. Paris, 1632, p. 38. 

20 Tocco is certainly exceeding the justification of his sources when he speaks of 
Joachites in the generalate of Elias (1232-39), and says that from this time “‘il partito 
intransigente comminciara a prendere il nome di Spirituali conforme alle idee di Gioac- 
chino,” op. cit., p. 438. The name “Spirituales” as a party name was not used in the 
thirteenth century at all. The very commonplace phrases, “spiritualiter ambulare”’ 
and “regulam spiritualiter observare,” which occur in the Rule of St. Francis do not 
point to a distinct sect of his followers, of course. Ehrle has collected a number of 
instances, from the thirteenth century where even the phrase “‘viri spirituales”” means 
only “devout men” (A.L.K.G., III, 600, 601). So the expression was neither new nor 
unique in the Franciscan order. It was probably the fierce persecutions of the last 
years of the thirteenth century and the early years of the fourteenth in Italy and Provence 
that led to the use of the word “Spirituales” as the name of a sect. We find the zealots 
of Provence, for example, in 1316 protesting that “they never have wished to be called 
‘Spirituales,’ but only that name which Francis himself had given them, namely, ‘ Fratres 
Minores.’” Ubertino da Casale about the same time (1310) acknowledges that the 
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ductorius in 1254 that Joachimism became an important issue, if not 
the chief issue, in the prosecution of the zealots. The tribunal of 
Paris, before which John of Parma and his associates were tried after 
John’s deposition from the generalate, regarded sympathy with the 
teachings of the Calabrian seer as the chief cause of all their 
offending.** The Council of Arles (1263 cir.) ordered the destruc- 
tion of Joachim’s writings.** Thenceforward we find in every com- 
plaint of the Community against every branch of the Spirituals the 
recurring charge of sympathy with the prophecies (meaning, generally, 
the pseudo-prophecies) of Joachim of Flora. The records of the 
Inquisition abound with such charges.?3 Angelo, Olivi, Conrad of 
Offida, Ubertino da Casale, are all obnoxious to the accusation of 
Joachimism.*4 The gift of prophecy was carried back to the early 
zealots, to John of Parma, to Leo, and even to St. Francis himself.?5 

We shall now examine the prophecy of the Franciscan zealots a 
name is used to denote a small sect in Italy (“Reply to Community,” Ehrle, III, 22a). 
We might indicate the real significance of the word by speaking of the “spiritual part” 
of the Franciscans in the thirteenth century, and the “spiritual party” of the Francis- 
cans in the fourteenth century. 

2t “Tandem ventum est ad ancusationum omnium caput praecipuum, et interro- 
gatum quid sentirent de Joachimo abbato eiusve doctrina.”—Wadding, Annales 
Minorum Ad Ann., 1256, No. 5. 

22 In 1263; cf. Denifle, A.L.K.G., I, 46. 

23 Lib. Sent. Ing. Thol., passim. Ehrle has published in the A.L.K.G., Vol., IV., 
some proceedings of the Minorite inquisitors against the Spirituals in Italy, taken from 
a manuscript (Vat. Cod., 4029) discovered by himself. In a trial in the year 1334 a 
brother of the Fraticelli confesses: “quod habetur una profecia quod ecclesia Romana 
facta est meretrix” (fol. 75a). 

24 See letter of Angelo to the pope and the Community, Ehrle, A.L.K.G., I, espe- 
cially p. 560. For Conrad and Ubertino{see Hist. Trib., 52a,60a; A.L.K.G., I, 305 ff. 
For Olivi, the accusation of the Community before Clement V (March, 1311): “Et 
falsas prophetias de ecclesia dixit, scripsit, et docuit . . . . et maxime in Postilla 
quam scripsit super Apocalypsin . . . . et quod fuit eidem a Spiritu sancto revelata.”— 
“Olivi’s Apology,” A.L.K.G., III, 418-21. Wadding says of Olivi: “in eadem 
Postilla veneni aliquid loco mellis suxerit ex Joachim Expositione in Joannem.”— 
Ad Ann., 1325, No. 24. 

2s For the elaborate prophecy attributed to John of Parma, see Hist. Trib., fol. 
59); Ehrle, Joc. cit. On the appearance to the sect of Segarelli, Leo is made to exclaim, 
“Tili sunt illi Sathane apostoli, quos pater noster sanctus Franciscus praedixit esse 
venturos: Ve mundo, quoniam undique scandala consurgant ex quo tales apparuerunt 
apostoli.”—Hist. Trib., fol. 60b. See also a long prophecy attributed to St. Francis by 
Angelo da Clarino in a letter to Philip of Majorca in 1329, Ehrle, A.L.K.G., I, 566. 
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little more closely, to determine whether it can fairly be called Mon- 
tanistic in its character. We shall examine (a) its nature; (6) its 
content; (c) its form; and (d) the circumstances attendant on its 
appearance. , 

a) The Montanistic prophecy was immediate, not telic. It was 
coterminous with Christianity, or, more strictly speaking, it claimed to 
be Christianity itself first revealed in its perfect form. Hence the 
language of finality in Montanus’ oracles: “I am the Lord God, all- 
powerful, come down to man;” “I am neither messenger nor envoy 
but Lord God the Father;” “I am the Father, Son, and Paraclete.”’° 
The church of the second century had not yet set a bound to immediate 
inspiration. Prophecy, the spirit of Jahveh which seized and over- 
powered the chosen instruments of the Old Testament revelation 
(Amos 7:15), was still recognized as a gift of the new dispensation, 
“gratia gratis data” (II Peter 1:21; I Cor. 14:3; Rom. 12:6). Justin 
the Martyr, Hermas, Irenaeus—all contemporaries of Montanus, and 
men of note in the early church—recognize the gift of prophecy as 
original, divine inspiration.?” It was not until the end of the second 
century, and largely as a direct result of the bold use of prophecy by 
the Montanists, that the church disallowed the continuance of the 
“divine gift,” except for the inoffensive purposes of healing the sick 
and driving out demons. It limited inspiration to the apostles.** 
As the church solidified, providing in its decrees a complete rule of 
faith and conduct and furnishing in such works as Augustine’s and 
Gregory the Great’s a final program for the progress of history, all 
that was left to “prophecy” was the subordinate réle of noting the 
signs and conditions of the triumph of that program. By the very 
nature of the case, then, “prophecy” in the Middle Ages, so long as 

26 Epiph., Haer., XLVIII, 11; Didymus, De Trin., XLI, 1. 

27 Justin (Dial. cum Tryph., 82) says that the charisma which was bestowed upon 
the Hebrew prophets was continued in the prophets of Christianity. For Hermas, 
see Mand., XI, 8; Vis., III, 11. For Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., I, 13, 3; Il, 49, 3; V, 6, 1- 
Schwegler has even claimed Irenaeus as a Montanist on the ground of his warm cham- 
pionship of the prophetic gift in the church (III, 11, 9), and even Harnack declares that 
in such passages Irenaeus is montanisierend (Zeitschrijt fir Kirchengeschichte, III, 
371, N. 2). 

28 “The signs of the Holy Spirit were numerous immediately after the ascension 


of Jesus; later they became fewer, and now there are only traces of them among the 
few whose hearts are cleansed by the Logos.”—Origen, Adv. Cels., VII, 337. 
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it did not set itself in opposition to traditional dogma, was not a vehicle 
of revelation at all, but a mere form of exegesis.?® 

Now the Franciscan prophecy was purely ethical in its motive, 
an instrument of reform. It was called forth by the persecutions suf- 
fered by the minority of the brothers, who remained faithful to the 
literal interpretation of the Rule of St. Francis. Joachim of Flora, 
in the interest of the reform of the church of the twelfth century, had 
expounded the Apocalypse and found the harmony of the Old and 
New Testaments in the prediction of a new world-era in which the 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures was to be realized in a spiritual priest- 
hood. That was exactly the doctrine to comfort the persecuted Fran- 
ciscan zealots. They adopted it, adapted it, heightened it, falsified 
it to suit the Franciscan program, and used it both for a solace to 
themselves and a warning to the lax Community.3° Prophecy, then, 
with the Franciscans was only a means to an end. It was not original 
but something grafted upon the faith delivered them by St. 
Francis. They were driven to it by persecution, and probably would 
have abandoned it willingly had peace been restored to their party and 
purity tothe order. In all this the Franciscan prophecy differed utterly 
from the Montanistic prophecy, which was original, immediate, and 
final. 

b) The content of the Franciscan prophecy also differed widely 
from Montanism. ‘The latter announced the immediate descent of the 
New Jerusalem upon the Phrygian villages of Pepuza and Tymion, 
called for the dissolution of earthly ties even to the severance of the 
marriage relation, that the faithful might be gathered to the scene of 
the cataclysmic Parousia, ordained strict fasts and ascetic practices, 

29 It is interesting to note the struggle in Tertullian to harmonize the conception 
of Montanism as a revelation with the established rule of faith, He lived at a time when 
the church had formulated its standards, and he accepted them. The ingenious means 
he hit upon for the reconciliation of a new revelation with an old creed was the theory 
of progressive revelation, corresponding to successive stages of world-development— 
a perfectible, but always continuous, process. It was the same device as was employed 


by Joachim in his trinities of types, and in fact the only device possible for those 
who are in Tertullian’s and Joachim’s situation. Cf. Tertull., De Virg. Vel., 1. 

3° That this process began in the generalate of John of Parma (1247-57) is indi- 
cated by the fact of the publication of the Imtroductorius (1254) and by the introduction 
of Joachim into the trial of John of Parma. Wadding says John was censured, “nimium 
tribuens Joachimo abbati,”” Ad Ann., 1256, No. 5. 
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condemned second marriage, and praised virginity as the ideal state.3* 
They celebrated mysterious rites at Pepuza, of which a picturesque 
bit is preserved to us in Epiphanius: “ Virgins clad in white and bear- 
ing torches marched into the assembly to prophesy, and, rousing their 
audience to a frenzy of religious excitement, they placed themselves 
at the head of a procession which hastened out to do penance amid 
weepings and wailings.”3* There was a spontaneity in their prophetic 
celebrations which reminds one of the response of Europe to the 
preachers of the First Crusade. 

The burden of the Joachitic prophecy as adopted by the Fran- 
ciscans, on the other hand, was the emergence of a spiritual hierarchy 
in a church already forever established. There was no call for the 
faithful to come out from the communion of Rome and form a new 
religion. The Holy Catholic church, though “wounded in the house 
of its friends,” was still the inviolable purveyor of divine grace. The 
authority of the prophet was never invoked for the ordination of new 
fasts or the multiplication of penances. The Rule and Testament of 
St. Francis contained the sum and substance of the law, and it was 
only for their faithful observance that the zealots asked. The Joachitic 
prophecies were used by such men as Olivi and Angelo rather as a 
counsel of patience than as a summons to revolt. Unfortunately we 
have hardly any details of the Joachitic tenets held by the leaders of 
the Spiritual Franciscans. The Postil on the Apocalypse by Olivi 
probably contained the substance of their doctrine, but that work has 
been lost. The report of the examination of Gerhard’s Introductorius 
by the commission at Anagni (1255) is preserved in a manuscript of 
the Sorbonne (No. 1,726). It has been published, with a magnificent 
introduction by Denifle.s3 This report charges the author of the 
Introductorius with manifest and scandalous heresies, namely: “that 
the doctrine of Joachim excels the doctrine of Christ;” “that the New 
Testament is superseded by the Eternal Gospel, as the Old Testament 
was superseded by the New;” “that the Gospel of Christ never leads 
anyone to perfection;” “that the Greeks live more after the Spirit 

3t Apollonius, in Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 18; Hippolytus, Phil., VIII, 19; Epi- 
phanius, Haer., XLVIII, 9; and (so far as the ethical clauses go) Tertullian, passim. 

32 Epiph., Haer., XLIX, 2. 

33 In the A.L.K.G., I, 1-45. 
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than the Latins;” “that Christ and his Apostles were not perfect in 
the contemplative life;” and many like blasphemies. But we have 
seen that the Introductorius, even if this be a fair representation of its 
contents, was by no means a fair expression of the views of the Spirit- 
uals, even of the pronounced Joachites.3¢ From the accusations of 
the Community and the papal agents, as well as from the records of 
the Inquisition, we get only the general complaint of “ Joachimism” 
against the Spirituals. So we must judge by an analysis of works 
like the Historia Septem Tribulacionum, the defense of the zealots 
before Clement V by Ubertino da Casale, the Quaestiones of Olivi, 
and other fragments of the writings of the Spirituals which we have 
preserved in the Chronicles, whether their prophecy was revolutionary 
or not. In a careful study of these works I have been unable to 
discover anything that could be called subversive of the church or of 
the Order, anything theatrical in their conception of the introduction 
of the age of the Spirit, any frenzied cults or crass chiliasm. 

c) Again, the form of the Franciscan prophecy differed so com- 
pletely from the Montanistic enthusiasm that we can hardly speak of 
the one as the continuation or revival of the other. Neander, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, published nearly a century ago, was the first 
historian to recognize the ethnic influence in Montanism. He traced 
the whole movement to the Phrygian character, which we discover in 
the old nature religion of Phrygia and the ecstasies of the priests of 
Cybele and Bacchus.5 Although he emphasized this element too 
much, and himself modified his extreme views in the next edition of 
his work,?° still it was a suggestion of great value in the estimation of 
the real character of Montanism, and has been duly appreciated by 
later writers on the subject (Baur, Schwegler, Ritschl, Renan). We 
have already quoted passages from the Oracles of Montanus, showing 
the ecstatic form of the Montanistic prophecy.3? The sentences 
preserved by ancient writers and collected by Bonnwetsch in the 
appendix to his valuable essay on Montanism®* are all of the concise, 


34 See above, note 16. 

38 Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, 1827. 
36 Second ed., Hamburg, 1843, II, 877-908. 

37 See above, notes 2 and 5. 

38 G. N. Bonnwetsch, Die Geschichte des Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881. 
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inconsequent sort that characterize the Delphic utterances of the Sibyl. 
Epiphanius, who understood Montanism better than any other of its 
early critics, and who is our source for most of the information we 
have of Montanism in the east (i. e., primitive Montanism), constantly 
addresses his polemic against this crypto-hierophantic character of 
the Oracles, as if that were the chief offense of the sect.39 

Now we find, to be sure, a few passages in the writings of the 
Spiritual Franciscans which indicate a sympathy with the mystic- 
ecstatic view of prophecy. There is a long passage of total obscurity, 
for example, filled with algebraic x’s and 4’s, inserted in the sixth 
Tribulation of Angelo da Clarino.4° We hear from the same source 
of a certain brother Girard, who paused in the midst of a sermon in 
the market-place of Constantinople, and, with eyes raised in rapt con- 
templation to heaven, exclaimed: “ Now isthe eagle taken!” Regain- 
ing his normal senses, he explained that the divine oracle meant that 
King Louis of France had been captured by the Saracens. And so 
it proved, at the very hour in which Girard had spoken.4* We read, 
again, of a brother, Jacobus da Massa, who, in the days of John of 
Parma, entered into a trance, and remained insensible to the world 
for three days, until the brothers began to fear that he was dead;? 
and how Brother Conrad of Offida “in his youth was often found 
raised bodily from the earth and suspended while in the act of 
prayer.”43 Finally, the Index of Raymond of Fronciacho has a 
chapter in which are contained the confessions of Brother Francis 
(of Borgo San Sepulcro ? de Lutra?), the prophet, who says that the 
Holy Spirit inspires in some the way of perfection, and they who are 
led by the angel of light reach the deepest serenity of spirit, and attain 


39 Here again we must not let the copious and cogent eloquence of Tertullian 
deceive us as to the original spirit of Montanism. He paid tribute to that spirit in a 
few phrases like “excidere sensu,” “amentia rapi” (Adv. Marc., IV, 22; De Anima, 
IX); but his whole interest lay in the work, not in the advent of the Paraclete. The 
immense distance between Tertullian and Montanus is shown by such a passage as the 
following: “‘Quae est ergo Paracleti administratio, nisi haec, quod disciplina dirigi- 
tur, scripturae revelantur, intellectus reformatur, ad meliora proficitur” (De Virg. 
Vel., 1). What were “Scripture,” intellect,” and “progress” to Montanus! 

4° Hist. Trib., foll. 63b-65a; Ehrie, loc. cit. 

41 Hist Trib., fol. 34a; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

42 Hist Trib., fol. 38a; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

43 Hist Trib., fol. 52a; Ehrle, loc. cit. 
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the heights of virtue with the blessed apostle Paul, who was omg 
up into the third heaven.44 

These incidents, however, are not at all characteristic of the 
prophecy of the Spiritual Franciscans. As prophecy with the Fran- 
ciscans subserved an ethical end and its purpose was, like the Para- 
clete’s with Tertullian, to reveal the character of a new and perfect 
age; so its form was didadic rather than ecstatic. Joachim’s names 
for the church and the saints of the third age all have a flavor of repose 
in them: the church is to be an “ecclesia contemplantium” or 
“ecclesia contemplativa;” the saints are an “ordo justus,” “sapiens, 
spiritualis,” a “populus spiritualis,” “viri spirituales.” The Spirit 
is the teacher who is to prepare the saints for the new age as well as 
the agent who is to inaugurate the new age for the saints. He is not 
the Paraclete of the Montanists, who “stirs the hearts of men to 
ecstasy” and robs them of their senses. 

d) Finally, the circumstances attendant on the Montanistic proph- 
ecy were particularistic in the extreme. Its lone trinity of prophets, 
its pompous glorification of a country village of Phrygia, its hard and 
fast ceremonial rules, all made it incapable of becoming a world- 
movement. In fact, the very design of Montanism was to be a wholly 
extramundane phenomenon. Its goal was the end of history. The 
New Jerusalem was not a state to be attained by a long process of 
world-development, but was suddenly to be let down from the skies 
above Pepuza. Already Tertullian felt the awkwardness of these 
particularistic features. He never mentions Montanus or Pepuza. 
He defends the ecstatic state with only faint ardor. For him the 
criterion of Christianity is, to be sure, as with Montanus, the reception 
of the Paraclete; but a Paraclete who is the guide to all virtue (“‘deduc- 
tor omnium virtutum”), rather than the plectrum that strikes the 
lyre (above, note 2).45 He explains ecstasy as simply the “over- 
shadowing of man by divine virtue.’”’4° 

Among the Franciscans there was no return to the particularism 
of the Montanistic prophecy. Olivi is clearly the one commanding 

44 Index of Raymond of Fronciacho, Pars II, chap. xx; Ehrle, A.L.K.G., III, 11, 12. 

45 “Et nos quidem agnitio Paracleti . . . . disjunxit a Psychicis.”—Tert., Adv. 
Prax., 1. 

46 “Cum per ipsum hominem Deus loquitur necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus 
scilicet virtute divina.”—Tert., Adv. Marc., IV, 22. 
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figure of the Spirituals, and yet he cannot be thought of as in any way 
a parallel to Montanus. During the synchronous interregnum in 
the generalate and the papacy (1314-16) the zealots had full control 
of the monasteries of Narbonne and Béziers; yet there was no attempt 
to elaborate a legalistic code of ethics or to institute new fasts. There 
were strong groups of Spirituals in various localities in Italy and 
Provence; yet we do not hear of any of these localities as the scene 
of the near descent of the New Jerusalem. 

It seems scarcely justifiable, then, in the light of this complete 
diversity in point of motive, content, form, and attendant circum- 
stances, to run the Franciscan prophecy in a parallel with Montanism. 
The bare fact that there was a body of prophecy in the two instances 
is of little consequence. In Montanus’ day, as we have already 
noted, prophecy was still recognized by the great lights of the church 
—a Justin, a Hermas, a Papias, an Irenaeus. It was the common 
form for teaching to take, even diabolical teaching.47 And in the 
later Middle ages, after the mind of Europe had been roused to some 
degree of self-inspection through the introduction of Arabic learning, 
the cosmopolitan influence of the Crusades, the stimulus of trade and 
industry, prophecy became a common medium both for voicing the 
hopes of a long-suffering Christian peasantry and for scoring the sins 
of the Roman curia. It pictured the last of the seven epochs pre- 
figured in the seven days of creation as at hand. The judgments of 
God were to be realized. Empire and papacy, both sunken in iniquity, 
were to crumble away, and on their ruins was to appear a new nation 
of God, illuminated from on high, living in poverty and purity. Then 
the divine mysteries should be revealed, the Holy Spirit should shed 
abroad on the people the dew of his wisdom and holiness, peace 
should reign over a regenerate world, and the angels should return 
with confidence to dwell among men.*® The language of the prophets 
was unsparing: ‘Woe, for the world hath become darkness. The 
Lord’s vine hath shriveled and there is none to care for it. The head 


47 “Not every one that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, but only he who has the 
character of the Lord.”—Didache, XI, 8. “Prove every man that hath the spirit by 
his life,” Herm., Mand., XI, 7. St. Paul would have had a “pneumatic church,” 
in which the Spirit was the constant factor in the life of each Christian. Cf. Gunkel, 
Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes. 

48 Roth, Die Visionen der heiligen Elisabeth von Schénau (1884), p. 115. 
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of the church is ill, and its members are dead. Shepherds of my 
church, ye sleep, but I will wake you.”4® Such was the language of 
prophecy a full generation before the appearance of Joachim of Flora 
or Saint Francis of Assisi. There is not one of the manifold sects of 
the high Middle Ages that is free from this mania of prophesying. It 
was more common to foretell the history of the future than to write 
the history of the past. 

For the modern world prophecy has ceased to be a respectable 
employment, and we are tempted to class in the same calendar of 
frauds all agencies or mediums that claim to reveal the future. The 
very fact of prediction itself seems so monstrous to us that it matters 
little who claims to prophesy or what the content of the prophecy is. 
But we miss the whole significance of mediaeval prophecy if we treat 
it from the modern point of view. We must reverse the glasses through 
which we look on history, turning the long view upon the future and 
the short view upon the past. Then we are in the spirit to appreciate 
such a movement as Joachimism, for example, in its full significance, 
to seek its provocation, and study its purpose. Studied so, the move- 
ment appears neither ‘‘ eccentric” nor ‘‘ phantastic,”’5° but simply as a 
very ingenious piece of exegesis in the interest of ecclesiastical reform. 
If it took on some less worthy features in the hands of the Spiritual 
Franciscans,‘" it still retained, nevertheless, its substantial character 
as a process of history whose goal was the transformation of a church 
corrupted by worldly ends and bestial sins into a community of saints. 
The ecstatic element is almost entirely absent, replaced by the con- 
templative.s* The program is free from offensive particularism. 
To be sure, it proclaimed the dawn of a third and perfect age, the 
dispensation of the Spirit to succeed the dispensations of the Father 
(Old Testament) and the Son (New Testament). But this idea of 
the perfectibility of Christianity was by no means exclusively Mon- 

49 Extract from the prophecies of St. Hildegard of Bingen (twelfth century); quoted 
by Sabatier, Vie de Saint Frangois d Assise, Eng. transl., p. 52. 


sc “Jenes (das Evang. Aet.) mochte Manchen an das excentrisch-phantastische 
des Montanismus erinnern.””—Reuter, Aujklirung im Mittelalter, Il, 207. 


st See above, notes 12, 13, 16. 


s2 “Est igitur totius rationis summa quod contemplatio ex suo genere perfectior 
est omni alia actione.””—Olivi in Ehrle, A.L.K.G., ITI, 503. 
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tanistic, or more strictly, Tertullianistic.5s It was part of the legacy 
of neo-Platonism to the Christian church, and appeared frequently 
in the works of the most orthodox of the churchmen who are. touched 
with the platonic spirit.5+ 

We conclude then, that the Joachitic prophecy of the Spiritual 
Franciscans had little or nothing in it to recall the wild dithyrambic 
oracles of the Phrygian Montanus; and we proceed to examine the 
two movements from another point of view, namely, their enthusiastic- 
ascetic character. 


Il. ASCETICISM 


It was a question of morals, not of dogma or ritual, that caused 
the Spiritual Franciscans to break away from the Order. From the 
time when Bernard of Quintevalle and Brother Leo retired from the 
evil counsels of the generalate of Elias (1232-39), to wait in solitude 
deliverance from heaven, to the days when Ubertino da Casale and 
Angelo da Clarino presented their apologies to the pontiff at Avignon, 
nearly a century later, the evidence from both friends and enemies of 
the zealots shows clearly that it was the failure of the order at large to 
observe the Rule and Testament of St. Francis that drove the zealots 
to revolt. As early as the generalate of Crescentius da Jesi (1244-48), 
if we may trust the author of the Historia Septem Tribulacionum, the 
abuse of the moral code inculcated by St. Francis was shocking. 

There were in those days [he says] men of incomparable sanctity among the 
brethren . . . . who grieved and lamented over the flood of evils and the enor- 
mous laxity which had undone the primitive purity of the order. Seeing, there- 
fore, that in the place of the pure observance of the Rule there had possessed the 
brothers a great thirst for wealth and craze for fine buildings, that prayer was 
abandoned for the subtle and sterile science of Aristotle, and the syllogisms of 
logic more eagerly conned than the words of divine wisdom, that great and small 
alike received the learning of the schools as a new revelation—these men, taught 
in the spirit of St. Francis, decided to have recourse to the supreme pontiff.5s 

53 De Virg. Vel., t. 

s4 “Fide credimus trium legum tempora, scilicet naturae, scripturae, et gratiae, 
sibi succedere et ordinatissime decurrisse. In primo potentiam, in secundo providen- 
tiam, in tertio justitiam. Efficitur noster spiritus hierarchicus.”—St. Bonaven- 
tura, Itinerarium mentis in Deum, chaps. i, iv, ed. Hefele, Tiibingen, 1860. Comparing 
with these words of the great Catholic scholastic the sentences of Olivi, we are tempted 


to apply to the latter the trenchant remark of Pascal in his third Lettre Provinciale: 
“Cette proposition serait catholique dans une autre bouche.” 


ss Hist. Trib., fol. 29a; Ehrle, A.L.K.G., II, 258. 
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The fate of the seventy-two brothers who undertook this mission 
to Pope Innocent IV was harsh. They were sent in pairs to distant 
lands.5® Crescentius’ successor, John of Parma, tried to set a bound 
to the rising flood of worldliness in the order, and for his reward was 
deposed from the generalate.57 His successor, Bonaventura, though 
chosen as a persona grata to the Community, was obliged, at the very 
opening of his term of office, to write a severe letter of warning against 
the “luke-warm and undevout, who were wise after the flesh.’’5® 
Wadding, who was a determined enemy of all schismatic tendencies in 
the order, though a partisan of the strict observance, gives-us a long 
list of abuses against “holy poverty” which had invaded the convents 
during the generalate of Acquasparta (1287-89).5° The exaction of 
money for every priestly service, the sale of masses, ‘‘more presby- 
torum saecularium,”’ the collection of funds at the church doors, the 
decay of the missionary spirit, the refusal of the brothers to leave the 
comforts and luxuries of their homes, the abandonment of primitive 
hermitages for elegant chapter houses, were some of the practices 
which prompted the zealots of the Mark of Ancona to seek the restora- 
tion of the ideal of St. Francis in dismissal from the order which bore 


his name.®° Other testimonies to the degeneracy of the order may 
be read in Salimbene’s, Jordan of Giano’s, and Thomas of Eccleston’s 
Chronicles.®* 


56 Wadding, Ad. Ann., 1244, No. 1. 
57 Wadding, Ad. Ann., 1256, No. 2. 


58 Wadding, Joc. cit.; Bonaventura was a mystic and came to the generalate with 
rather advanced “spiritual” ideas. But when he saw tendencies toward schism 
encouraged in the ranks of the radical “spirituals” he receded from the position taken 
in the accusatory epistle, and, like Pius IX in the papal chair after the flight to Gaeta, 
became a sturdy champion of the established order. 

s9 Dante contrasts Acquasparta with the famous zealot Ubertino da Casale. He 
makes Bonaventura, who holds the balance between the two, say: 

Ma non fia da Casal né d’Acquasparta 
La onde vengon tali alla Scrittura 
Ché I’un la fugge, e l’altro la coarta. 
—Paradiso, XII, 123-26. 

Matthew Paris, an enemy of the Mendicants, in his Chronica Angliae, p. 46, says 
that “monks of the orders of St. Benedict and St. Augustine did not stray so far from 
the path of righteousness in centuries as the new orders (of Dominic and Francis) in 
thirty years.” It was just thirty years after St. Francis’ death when John of Parma fell. 

60 Wadding, Ad. Ann., 1289, No. 23. 

6t Salimbene, ed. Parma (1857), pp. 407, 410; Jordan, Memorabilia, ed. Voigt 
(1870), chaps. 61-63; Thomas of Eccleston, De Adventu Minorum in Angliam, coll. 12. 
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If we turn to the petitions and apologies of the zealots themselves, 
we find there the same insistence on the moral issue. When the 
Fraticelli of the Mark of Ancona sought from Celestin V the privilege 
of living the strict life of poverty apart from the order, the pope 
‘*accepted [their] petition, and in the presence of all the court received 
[their] vows; and ordered [them] to observe the will and mandates 
of St. Francis sincerely, even adding to the rigor of the Rule and 
Testament.’’°? Ubertino da Casale in his defense of the Spirituals 
(especially Olivi) before Clement V, in 1311, insists again and again 
that the whole trouble in the order has been caused by the fact that 
those in positions of influence, the 
prelates, lectors, confessors, and the like, have so led the brothers astray that 
hardly a handful can be found who will abstain from luxuries, wearing cheap, 
patched tunics, and going without shoes, like the first brethren and the blessed 
Francis®s . . . . and such a business is carried on for the gain of such delicacies 


that to many it seems as if all the spiritual offices of the order were rated at a 
price.®4 


Ubertino’s testimony is rendered all the more credible by the fact 
that he shows the moderation, rare in modern times and almost 
undiscoverable in the Middle Ages, of conceding some virtue to the 


opposite party.°S Furthermore, Angelo da Clarino, in his long 
letter of apology tendered to John XXII in 1317, protests that he has 
never been a heretic, “unless perchance it is a heresy to believe, confess, 
love, and practice, with steadfastness and charity, what St. Francis 
professed in his Rule, taught in his life, loved in his death, and com- 
manded in his will.’ °° 


62 Angelo da Clarino, Epistola Excusatoria, fol. 141b; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

63 Ubertino da Casale, Responsia ad Communitatem; Ehrie, III, pp. 56ff.: “Et 
plurium vita magistrorum, ministrorum, custodum, est nimim excessiva in varietate 
vinorum, carnium, piscium, et specierum”’ (spices). 

64 Responsio, loc. cit., p. 105. 

6s “Non autem quoad praedicta [objurgations] totam ordinis multitudinem volo - 
temerarie condempnare . . ... nam quidam . . . . parati essent aliter vivere si eis 
aliud mandaretur.”’—Responsio, loc. cit., p. 85. We have no way of discovering the 
amount of sympathy with the high ideals of the Spirituals which existed in the order at 
large, but were either suppressed b) misrepresentation of the officials or timidly aban- 
doned for fear of heretical complications. How thoroughly the Community succeeded 
in diverting the mind of the pope and the church from moral to theological interest in 
the zealots is proved by the case of Olivi. 

66 Angelo da Clarino, Epistola Excusatoria, fol. 138b; Ehrle, loc. cit. Compare 
the beautiful Pauline statement of the ideal life of the Spirit in a private letter of Angelo’s 
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Finally the testimony of opponents and accusers is unanimous in 
the emphasis which it puts upon the ascetic pretensions of the zealots. 
“Se aliis meliores reputantes,” is the cry of the Community against 
the Spirituals from Crescentius’ day down. That they would over- 
throw the authority of Rome “sub pallio sanctitatis,” is the charge 
of their opponents before the pope’s commission at Avignon.®’ 

St. Francis in his Rule had absolutely forbidden the brothers to 
receive money for any service in any place under any conditions, 
adding that they “ought to regard silver as of no more worth than 
stones.”°® But the order, under the fiction of holding funds in trust 
for the Roman see,°® had amassed wealth and acquired valuable 
realty all over Europe. St. Francis in his Testament had forbidden 
the brothers to solicit or accept any favors from the pope, “directly 
or indirectly, for church or convent, or even for personal protection.’’7° 
Yet the pages of Wadding teem with papal decrees and letters touching 
the order, and Potthast’s Regesta’* contains over fifty bills of privi- 
leges and exemptions granted the Minorities before the end of the 
thirteenth century. St. Francis had enjoined humility of spirit, 
simplicity of life and worship, caution against the pride of learning, 
and constant readiness for mutual service.”* But the order had 
hardened into a great institution with its hierarchy of ministers, 
provincials, custodians, each jealous of his utmost authority; had 
builded magnificent churches like the basilicas of St. Francis in 
Assisi, Santa Croce in Florence, St. Fortunatus in Todi, and St. 
Antony in Padua; had entered the competition with Dominicans for 
chairs of theology in the universities; and in the place of readiness for 
gratuitous services of love had substituted a scale of prices for divine 
offices. 
to his Roman companions during the former’s residence in Avignon: “Caelestia quarere 


spiritualia desiderare, terrena despicere, et extendere ad ea quae sunt ante et quae 
retro sunt oblivisci;”’ Ehrle, I, 561. 


67 “Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von Wien,” Ehrle, in A.L.K.G., III, 1-195. 


68 Rule of 1221 (wrongly printed in Wadding, Ad. Ann., 1210; cf. Miiller, Die 
Anjanger, des Minoritenordens und der Bussbruderschajten, p. 189), chap. 8. 


69 Bull, Ordinem vestrum, of Innocent IV, 1245. 

7° Testament printed in full in Sabatier’s Vie de St. Frangois (Eng. transl.), pp. 
337-39- 

7 Regesta Pontificum, 1198-1303. 

72 Rule of 1221, chaps. 6, 11, 14, 15, 17, 22. 
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We are not concerned directly with the question of either the neces- 
sity or the explanation of this rapid change in the ideals of the Fran- 
ciscans. Ehrle, in reply to Miiller’s arraignment of the church of 
Rome for the degeneracy of the order, argues laboriously that, although 
abuses did enter the Order, it was not the fault of the church, but 
rather in spite of the church, and that St. Francis could never have 
wished his brethren to remain in the cramped quarters of the hermi- 
tage which sufficed them as a little company of pioneers.’ But, 
nevertheless, it is certain that the papal glosses of the Rule’* and the 
papal privileges which opened the way for the establishment of the 
Minorite institution in the mediaeval world, were in direct contra- 
vention of the written orders of St. Francis. What his own attitude 
would have been had he lived to see the incredible growth of the 
order which came within a generation of his death,’5 is purely a 
matter of surmise. But surely the opinion of his companion, Brother 
Leo, and his disciples Angelo and Ubertino, is of greater weight than 
that of a modern Jesuit scholar on this point. 

Our present interest, however, in the enthusiastic-ascetic pro- 
gram of the Spiritual Franciscans, is to inquire whether it can 
fairly be called a manifestation or a recrudescence of Montanism in 
the church. At first sight it seems as if we must reply in the affirma- 
tive. Both Montanism and the Spiritual Franciscan movement were 
protests against the worldliness arising from the rapid spread and 
consequent modification of an ideal of singular simplicity, embodied 
in a personality of compelling force. Both proscribed luxury and 
learning. Both looked to the apocalyptic consummation of their 
hopes in the inauguration of the reign of the saints on earth. Yet 
when we examine a little more closely into the motive and purpose of 


73 Ehrle, “Zur Beurtheilung der Umgestaltung des Ordus,”’ A.L.K.G., III, 568 ff. 


74 Gregory IX’s Quo Elongati, 1230; Innocent IV’s Ordinem vestrum, 1245; 
Nicolas III’s Exiit qui seminat, 1279. 


75 In a bull of 1258 Alexander IV addresed the Franciscan provincials of twenty- 
two nationalities; and the roster of the Order, as made up in the chapter of 1260 at 
Narbonne, showed thirty-three provincial ministers, with about a hundred custodies: 
“Mirum sane quomodo in brevi annorum curriculo universos orbis angulos penetravit 
humile hoc institutum.”—Wadding, Ad Amnn., 1260, No. 53. Hurter estimates the 
Minorites in 1260 as comprising 8,000 monasteries with 200,000 souls: Immocens der 
Dritte, Vol. IV, p. 227. 
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the asceticism practiced by the Montanists and by the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, we discover a great divergence in the two systems. 

In the first place, the asceticism of the Montanists was a conse- 
quence of their apocalyptic tenets. The end of this present world 
was at hand; the New Jerusalem was about to descend from heaven; 
therefore let the church of Christ be spotless!?° Even Tertullian, with 
whom the expectation of the Parousia was dulled by a generation’s 
delay, still felt the influence of this primal motive of the sect so strongly 
as to appeal constantly to the “‘shortness of the time,” in support of 
the increased moral demands of the Paraclete.77_ This view of mor- 
ality as a condition for the consummation of the Parousia, as a great 
dress-rehearsal for the millennial age, necessarily involved a very 
legalistic conception of ethics. The advent of the Paraclete being as 
much a part of the complete Christian revelation as the advent of 
Christ, the commands revealed to men by the Paraclete and his 
prophets had the force of the commandments of God (‘‘imperium 
Dei,” Tert., De Jejun., 13). It was not a conception of Christian life 
within the revealed truth of the gospel, but was the programme of a 


76 There has been more controversy over the relation between the moral precepts 
and the prophetic oracles of Montanism than over any other question connected with 
the movement. Unfortunately, the only two authors who have preserved us any knowl- 
edge of Montanism in its eastern form, Epiphanius and Eusebius, were both so con- 
cerned to prove the movement a heresy that they paid little attention to its discipline. 
Tertullian, on the other hand, presents us, in his interpretation of Montanism, a system 
of discipline almost exclusively. We are left, therefore, to reconcile the two views as 
best we can. Schwegler, in the full spirit of the Tiibingen school of theology, saw in 
Montanism a recrudescence of Ebionism in the church, and found in the doctrine of the 
Paraclete and the dawn of the new age the mainspring of the movement. Baur modified 
Schwegler’s theory to the extent of denying the connection between Ebionism and 
Montanism, but still held to the view of the latter as the proclamation of the age of 
the Paraclete in opposition to the solidifying episcopate on the one hand and to the 
Gnostic speculations on the other. Other scholars have seen in Montanism a moral 
revival carried to the pitch of prophecy (Ritschl, Neander, Schaff). My own sympathies 
are with Baur and those scholars who see in the proximate Parousia the dominant 
characteristic of Montanism. It seems the sounder view from a psychological stand- 
point; and, furthermore, among the twenty-one “oracles” of Montanism collected by 
Bonnwetsch, I find only one that represents the Paraclete as wielding a distinctly moral 
power: “Ipsum paracletum habes in prophetis novis dicentem, Potest ecclesia donare 
delictum sed non faciam ne et alia delinquant.”—Tert., De Pudic., 21. 


77 “Deus nunc sub extremitatibus temporum compressit quod miserat et revocavit 
quod indulserat.”—Tert., De Exhort. Cast., 6; “Tempus in collecto,” De Jejun., 12; 
De Monog., 14. 
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new revelation on a par with, nay, even " superior to, the gospel. 
“Whereas,” says Didymus, “‘the apostle Paul said that now we know 
in part and prophesy in part, they affirm that Montanus came bring- 
ing the perfect knowledge of the Paraclete, to wit, the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit,”’® while Tertullian signals the coming of the Paraclete 
as the deliverance from the infirmities of the flesh, parallel to the 
deliverance from sinfulness of heart which was wrought by the advent 
of Christ.79 

Under this feverish summons to impeccability, specific ethical 
cases were handled with a view rather to accumulating as much ascetic 
virtue as possible against the sounding of the trumpet than to chasten- 
ing character for the service of one’s fellow-men. Marriage is to be 
despised and its joys the more readily foresworn, because the end of 
humanity is at hand and both heaven and hell have population 
enough.*° Fasts are chiefly recommended as preparations for the 
impending judgment day and the reign of the Paraclete in which there 
is neither eating nor drinking: “If the Eternal God knoweth no 
hunger, man will be most like God in such time as he lives without 
food; and, besides, it was eating that caused Adam’s fall!’ Such 
is the lofty reasoning of Tertullian!** Martyrdom becomes less 
dreadful, because the lease of life purchased by cowardly flight or by 
a bribe (“nummaria fuga”) may only be a few years, or even a few 
days. The Paraclete is at hand!*? In short, the prophets of Mon- 
tanism are intent on proclaiming the end of the world and the conse- 
quent outpouring of the “last gifts” (ta éryara yapicpata). The 
reward of virtue is so near and so palpable that it becomes a bribe to 
virtue (Tert., De Jejun., 12). The Christian had better take no risks. 

78 Didymus, De Trinitate, XLI, 2. 

79 “Regnavit duritia cordis usque ad Christum; regnaverit et infirmitas carnis 
usque ad Paracletum.”—Tert., De Monog., 14. 

80 Tert., De Monog.; De Exhort. Cast.; passim. 

8: Tert., De Jejun., 6. 


82 Tert., De Fuga in Persec., passim. The exceedingly rare mention of Montanist 
martyrs (cf. Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 18, 5-9; V, 16, 20) is explicable from the fact that 
our information as to the early history of the sect comes exclusively from hostile sources. 
What is martyrdom in the eyes of the persecuted sect is only the penalty for incorrigible 
stubbornness in the eyes of the persecutors. Only the Catholic victims were allowed the 
palm of martyrdom. What is “constantia” in the Catholic is only “contumacia” in 
the heretic! (Augustine.) 
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Let him not say, “What is not expressly forbidden is permitted,” 
but rather, “All is forbidden that is not expressly permitted.’’®s 
The words which occur over and over again in Tertullian’s works as 
synonymous with virtue are purely negative words—“emendare,” 
“resecare,’ “amputare,’ “excidere,’ ‘“‘temperare,” “fugere,” 
“destruere,” ‘“‘deponere.” 

Now, this academic asceticism of Montanism was entirely different 
from the spirit of self-denial which we find among the Franciscan 
zealots. The latter fixed their eyes, not upon the end of the world, 
but upon the dawn of a new age. Their ascetic discipline was to 
train them in the virtues which would make them a leaven of spiritu- 
ality in a carnal world. It was truly a “discipline”—a teaching, a 
preparation for something better, namely, service; whereas the Mon- 
tanistic asceticism was not a discipline but a feat of endurance, a 
final accomplishment. St. Francis’ ideal was the imitation of the 
life of Jesus, and his disciples also were to preach the good tidings of 
the kingdom of God. I cannot find in the words of St. Francis as 
reported by the chroniclers a single indication that his ambition was 
to build up a sect of privileged persons to enjoy the blessings of the 
millennium. On the contrary, there are many warnings against the 
spirit of exclusiveness, pride, and preferment,*4 and cautions against 
mistaking mere increase in numbers for the accomplishment of the 
Minorites’ purpose.*s Thomas of Celano in his Second Legend puts 
into the mouth of St. Francis a prayer of a single sentence, pregnant 
with the counsel of unostentatious service: “O that it might come 
to pass that the world should see the Brothers Minor so rarely that 
it wonder at their fewness.”” Compare with this Tertullian’s boasting: 
“We it is in whom the centuries have reached their fulness; we, who 
were destined by God before the creation of the world to be the con- 
summation of the ages.’’*® 

The disciples of St. Francis, even those who clung most faithfully 
to his ideal, did not preserve his catholicity of spirit in its full degree. 


83 Tert., De Corona Militis, 2. 

84 Rule of 1221, chaps. 5, 7, 10, II, 14. 

8s Salimbene’s curt apostrophe to Elias: “Ah! domine Helya, multiplicasti genten 
sed non magnificasti laetitiam.””—Chron., p. 404. 

86 Tert., De Cultu Feminarum, Il, 9. 
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The zealots were forced gradually to an attitude of protest and 
prophecy. Yet for all that, they preserved the saving idea of ascetic 
practice as training of character for the service of humanity rather 
than as an end in itself. The apologies of Ubertino da Casale before 
the committee of Clement V*’ and of Angelo da Clarino before the 
tribunal of John XXII** clearly demonstrate the practical character of 
the Franciscan asceticism. In fact, it was not asceticism at all, in the 
strict sense of denial for denial’s sake, that was the ideal of St. Francis, 
but rather poverty, the absence of the encumbrance of wealth, that 
the soul might be single in its devotion to service. For, “in so far as 
the brothers should desert the standard of poverty, in just so far would 
the world reject them and they would seek but not find.”*® In other 
words, if they yielded to temptations to ease and self-indulgence, 
they would lose not heaven but the world, not their salvation but their 
power. This distinction is fundamental. It far outweighs any obvi- 
ous similarity of ascetic practice such as abstention from meats or 
misprision of learning. 

Perhaps the essential difference between the Montanistic and the 
Franciscan asceticism is shown most convincingly in the attitude of 
the two toward marriage. As the attraction of man to woman is the 
strongest instinct (barring that of self-preservation) in human nature, 
all systems of philosophy or of religion that have undertaken to crush 
or train human nature have had this impulse to reckon with. In the 
early days of the church we can distinguish three progressive stages 
in the attitude toward marriage. The Essenes, a community of 
Jewish zealots, rejected marriage entirely; and a branch of Jewish 
Christianity adopted their extreme doctrine.°° A more widely spread, 
but hardly nobler conception, was that of marriage as the “lesser 
evil,” which was the view of St. Paul (I Cor. 7:2-9), and probably 
of the apostles generally.°* The third conception of marriage, which 
finally prevailed in the church, when provision was made for the 
ascetics in the institution of monasticism, was that of a solemn 

87 Ehrle, Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von Wien, A.L.K.G., II, 175. 

88 Angelo da Clarino, Epistola Excusatoria; Ehrie, loc. cit. 

89 Cf. Wadding, Ad Ann., 1226, No. 51. 


9° The following sentence from the apocryphal Gospel to the Egyptians is quoted in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom., ITI, 6): “I have come to destroy the works of the female.” 
9t Jesus himself does not discuss the question of marriage and virginity. 
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compact of mutual fidelity, prefigured by the relation of the church to 
Christ as bride, and as old at least as the prophet Hosea. 

Now we learn from the few notices of eastern Montanism that have 
come down to us that the sect praised virginity as the ideal state.°* 
Tertullian seems to have combined all three of the views of marriage 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. He champions the state of 
virginity in his De Exhortatione Castitatis (chap. 9), adding that the 
Parousia is near, and that those women will rise more easily from 
earth to heaven who have no children at their breasts. In the De 
Monogamia Tertullian approves a single marriage, for the same 
reason St. Paul gives in his first Epistle to the Corinthians; while in 
the De Anima he defends marriage as a divine institution.° But 
we have to remember that Tertullian was a champion of the church 
against heretics as well as a zealot for the ascetic doctrines of Mon- 
tanism. ‘The rejection of marriage as a pollution of the spirit by the 
flesh was already one of the fundamental doctrines of the Gnostic- 
encratitic heretics, whose dualism of matter and spirit was the most 
dangerous the church had to meet in the first three centuries.°* The 
orthodox opinion had to steer a narrow way between the Scylla of 
luxury and the Charybdis of heresy. Except for the danger of falling 
into Gnostic dualism, it seems certain that Tertullian would have 
supported unreservedly the extreme view of the Montanists—the 
rejection of marriage as an unmitigated and irreparable evil.°5 Given 
his contempt for the flesh and his expectation of the Parousia, it was 
the only logical position for him to take. 

The Spiritual Franciscans took quite a different view of marriage. 
To be sure they, like the rest of the brethren of the order, assumed 
the vow of chastity with those of obedience and poverty; but they did 


92 Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 18, 2; Tert., Adv. Valent., 5. 


93 “Natura veneranda non erubescenda est. Concubitum libido non condicio 
foedavit. Excessus non status est impudicus, siquidem benedictus status apud Deum: 
Crescite et multiplicate ”—Tert., De Anima, 27. 


94See the elaborate justification of marriage in Tertullian’s work against the 
heretic Marcion, Adv. Marc., IV, 34; V, 7. 


9s “Haeretici nuptias auferunt, psychici ingerunt. Illi nec semel, isti non semel 

Penes nos autem quos spiritales merito dici facit agnitio spiritalium 

charismatum continentia tam religiosa est quam licentia verecundia.”—Tert., De 
Mon., 1. 
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not make it a subject of casuistry. Their abstinence from marriage 
was like their abstinence from wealth-getting, a freedom from encum- 
brances on the life of single devotion to deeds of mercy and leisure 
for prayer and contemplation. If there are one or two passages in 
which St. Francis expresses a somewhat dualistic view of the flesh,°° 
they are, as Sabatier has said, “‘ momentary obscurations, moments of 
discouragement when a man is not himself.””°7_ The real St. Francis 
was a lover of nature, who rejoiced in all God’s creation, and who saw 
in the body not an enemy but a brother.°* The same contentment 
and evenness of spirit is evident in the writings of the Spirituals, 
whose ideal was the imitation of the life of the saint. Their apologies 
have a note of repose and dignity which comes from absorption in a 
great and satisfying ideal.°® A tangible proof of their liberal position 
on the question of marriage is furnished in the sympathy which existed 
between them and the pious laity of the neighborhood about their 
monasteries. The very name Fraticelli was a popular term of endear- 
ment given to the zealots in the Mark of Ancona and in Tuscany;"°° 
and when the negotiations with Clement V failed to bring independ- 
ence to the Spirituals of Provence, they “withdrew from the perse- 
cuting brethren in the convents of Narbonne and Béziers, because the 
men of those towns held them in great reverence and affection.’’?°* 


96 “Cum majorem inimicum quam corpus non habeam.”—II Cel., 3, 63. 

97 Sabatier, Vie de Saint Frangois d’ Assise (Eng. transl.), p. 41, n. 2. 

98 “Cepit hilariter loqui ad corpus, Gaude, frater corpus!”—II Cel. 3, 137. 

99 “Ttem paupertas evangelica et regule est totaliter in divinam spem sursum activa» 
unde est certa de divino promisso, qui sine superfiua sollicitudine promittit omnia 
ministrare.’’—Ubertino da Casale, Responsio, fol. 131b; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

100 The name was first used in John XXII’s sweeping bull of condemnation of 
all heretical sects, issued in 1317, and for that reason has been regarded as a term of 
opprobrium. But John XXII only copied a term of popular use in his bull. Fora 
discussion of the subject see the author’s The Spiritual Franciscans, Winthrop Press, 
N. Y. (1907), note 145. 

ror Angelo da Clarino, Hist. Trib., fol. 666; Ehrle, loc. cit.; and Ehrle, Zur Vorge- 
schichte des Concils von Wien, A.L.K.G., Il], 195. Father Mandonnet, a Dominican 
professor of the University of Freiburg, and a man deeply interested in the modern 
Franciscan movement, argued at the International Scientific Congress at Freiburg, 1897, 
for the original democratic unity of the whole Franciscan body, out of which came by 
later differentiation the Minorites, the Clares, and the Tertiaries. The change was 
effected partly by the church, partly through the natural growth of the order. If M. 
Mandonnet’s theory be right—and it has the commendation of no less a critic of Fran- 
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The frequent complaint of the order at large that the zealots were 
attempting to gain power by ingratiating themselves with the people, 
“sub pallio sanctitatis,’ substantiates the fact of this cordial rela- 
tionship, and clearly shows that the ascetic-legalistic proscription of 
marriage as a sin, or even as a concession to the flesh, was not a 
doctrine of the Spiritual Franciscans as it was of the Montanists. 

Asceticism in stronger or weaker form has been so constant an 
element of the teaching of the Christian church from the earliest days 
to the present, that it constitutes no proof in itself, when appearing in 
almost identical terms in two movements within the church, of the 
connection or even the remote relation of those movements. In order 
to prove the connection or the relation of such movements, it would 
be necessary to prove that the end envisaged in the ascetic practices 
in question was the same. It is easy, for example, to quote passages 
almost identical in substance from Tertullian and Angelo da Clarino. 
On the subject of contempt for learning the former writes (and in an 
ante-Montanistic work at that), “‘What have Athens and Jerusalem 
in common? For us there is no need of study since Christ’s advent 
nor of inquiry since the Gospel.”*°? And Angelo writes, “When 
a man has once received the sufficient work of faith in his heart, the 
laborious arguments of the wise ones of this world are superfluous 
and vain: for hath not God made the wisdom of this world folly ?”’*°3 
Yet one cannot fail to see, on careful study of the works of Tertullian 
and the chiefs of the Spiritual Franciscans, that the former’s contempt 
for learning is of the nature of a forced penance in view of the impend- 
ing judgment, whereas with the Franciscans worldly wisdom is dis- 
couraged as a distraction from the service due the world from the 
Minorite. With the former the attitude is strictly ascetic, with the 
latter it is disciplinary.*°* This formula might, with fair approach 
ciscan origins than Paul Sabatier (Revue Historique, V, 75)—it affords interesting 
confirmation of the Democratic sympathies of the branch of the Franciscans which 
held most closely to the doctrines and precepts of the founder. Cf. Compte Rendu du 
4me Congres (Frieburg), p. 184. 

102 Tert., Apolog, 46. 

103 Angelo da Clarino, Hist. Trib., fol. 316; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

104 Compare Celano’s statement of Francis’ attitude toward learning: “Dolebat 
si virtute neglecta scientia quareretur. Fratres ait mei qui scientiae curiositate ducun- 
tur in die retributionis manus invenient vacuas. Non hoc dicebat quod scripturae 
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to truth, be applied to the whole range of ascetic practices in the two 
systems. The simple fact that almost the entire weight of Montanistic 
emphasis fell on the subjects of fasts and continence (the regulation of 
the most intense appetites of the flesh), whereas virtue for the Fran- 
ciscan zealot was summed up in the phrase “voluntary poverty” 
(freedom from secular distractions), shows the fundamental diver- 
gence of the two movements. 

Finally, in the nature of the authority which lay behind ascetic 
practices the Franciscan system differed totally from Montanism. 
The doctrines of Montanism claimed to be a new, direct revelation 
from God, superseding the teaching of the gospel.'°S Consequently, 
the asceticism prescribed by Montanism was binding as a divine 
decree.*°® It was not recommended or solicited: it was ordained. 
Maximilla, the prophetess, said: “‘ Listen not to me, but to Christ,”*°7 
and Tertullian argues in regard to second marriage: “If Christ abro- 
gated divorce, which Moses allowed, why should not the Paraclete 
forbid second marriage which Paul condoned ?”?°® On the other 
hand the self-denial practiced by the Franciscan zealots was a counsel 
of perfection recommended and exemplified by St. Francis, contained 
entirely within the gospel as revealed to the world and intrusted to 
the church. If the Spiritual Franciscans introduced the prophecies 
of the third and perfect age about to dawn, it was not as a basis for 
their ethics (that they had already in the legacy of St. Francis)*°° 
but rather as a comfort and an encouragement in the face of bitter 
persecution. 


studia displicerent, sed quo a superflua cura discendi universos retraheret et quosque 
magis charitate bonos quam curiositate sciolos esse vellet.””—II Cel., 17, 256. 

105 This view is well illustrated for the earlier forms of Montanism by the quota- 
tion from Hippolytus’ Philosophoumena given above (note 1). But it even persisted 
in the modified Montanism of Tertullian: “Cum propterea paracletum miserit Deus, ut 
quoniam humana mediocritas omnia semel capere non poterat paulatim dirigeretur et 
ordinaretur et ad perfectum perduceretur disciplina ab illo vicario Domini, Spiritu 
Sancto.”—Tert., De Virg. Vel., 1. 

106 “Func (Paracletum) quem recipimus, necessario etiam quae tunc constituit 
observamus.”—Tert., De Jejun., 13. 

107 Epiph., Haer., XLVIII, 12. 

108 Tert., De Monog., 14. 

109 See the protestations of Angelo, Ubertino, and Olivi in their Apologies and 
letters, passim; e. g., “Solam regulam petimus sicut eam promisimus et beatus Fran- 
ciscus eam instituit.””—Ubertino in Ehrle, A.L.K.G.., III, 194. 
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Although both Montanism and Spiritual Franciscanism then were 
in their ascetic-enthusiastic features a protest against the seculariza- 
tion of Christianity; although both condemned all forms of indulgence 
of the flesh and proscribed mundane learning, yet it is inexact to 
speak of the asceticism of the Franciscans as Montanistic, because 
it proceeded from a widely different conception of the Christian 
religion, aimed at a far higher ideal of Christian perfection, and 
found its sanction and inspiration in the example and precept of a 
great teacher, rather than in the terrors of an impending cataclysm. 





THE REFORMATION PRINCIPLE OF EXEGESIS AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY 
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Perhaps in no department of Old Testament study have the 
modern methods of investigation effected greater changes than in 
the interpretation of prophecy. While the predictive element, which 
has been almost exclusively emphasized in the history of Christian 
apologetics, is not altogether ignored, it is certainly minimized to a 
startling degree. Is this due solely or even mainly to an anti- 
supernaturalistic tendency, to a desire to eliminate the supernatural 
omniscience of prediction along with the supernatural omnipotence of 
miracle, or is there a more powerful influence at work, less subjective 
in character and therefore more worthy of respect? A brief sketch 
of the history of the interpretation of prophecy from the Reformation 
period to the present time may throw some light on this question and 
at the same time enable us better to understand the viewpoint and the 
aims of recent investigators and to face the probable future develop- 
ments in the interpretation of prophecy without fear. 


I 


In the Patristic period the burning questions were christological. 
In the Reformation period they were soteriological. In the Patristic 
period the great subject of debate with Jew, gnostic, and even 
gentile was whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the Reformation period the messiahship of Jesus was no 
longer a matter of dispute. It had become an axiom of Christendom. 
The Fathers had succeeded in meeting the attacks of the first foes 
of Christianity and in handing down to subsequent ages the assured 
conviction that Jesus was indeed the promised Messiah. The 
attention is now fixed not so much upon what Jesus was, as upon what 
he did. To the Reformers Jesus does not appear so much as the 
Messiah; he absorbs their attention, rather, as the great and all- 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. This was natural in view of the supreme 
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object of the Reformers, which was to vindicate the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by faith against the papal doctrine of works. 
Not Jew and gnostic but priest and pope were now the great assail- 
ants of evangelical religion. The authority of the hierarchy had 
become supreme. It had arrogated to itself the power of the keys and 
the salvation of the individual soul was virtually conditioned upon 
submission to the prescriptions of “Holy Mother Church.” 

One of the most influential causes which had contributed to the 
authority of the priest was the patristic method of exegesis. This 
method may be called the allegorical, or, perhaps, more accurately, 
the mystical method of exegesis. The whole emphasis in the argu- 
ment from prophecy in proof of the messiahship of Jesus had been 
placed by the Fathers upon the predictive element. But the re- 
markable correspondences between prophecy and fulfilment which 
were urged by them could only be attained, at least to the extent 
affirmed by the Fathers, when the historical meaning of the prophecies 
was ignored and they were compelled to 


suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange, 


by being submerged in the warm, fancy-breeding floods of the 
allegory. But the allegorical method of necessity turned the Old 
Testament into a book of enigmas, an Alice-in-Wonderland species 
of literature, which needed an authoritative interpreter. And who 
could furnish the authentic interpretation of Scripture so readily as 
the priest, the possessor of the apostolic tradition handed down 
through the unbroken succession of bishops?’ Thus, back of the 
allegory stood the pope. 

In combating the papal errors the Reformers were compelled to 
return to the Scriptures. The authority of Scripture had to be re- 
asserted over against the authority of tradition and the church. The 
organic connection between the doctrine of justification by faith and 
the sole authority of Scripture is most clearly observed in the develop- 
ment of Luther’s position in the Thesis controversy.? But to the re- 

t Cf. Tertullian, Prescription against Heretics, 19, 21, 32; Irenaeus, Against 
Heresias, iii, 2-4. 

2 Cf. Preuss, Die Entwickelung des Schrijtprinzips bei Luther bis sur Leipziger 
Disputation (Leipzig, 1901). 
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assertion of the sole and ultimate authority of Scripture, the assertion 
of its perspicuity was a necessary corollary. An ambiguous authority 
is no authority at all. The Scripture, however, is ambiguous so long 
as the allegorical method of exegesis is applied in interpreting it. The 
allegorical method turns the Bible into a picture-puzzle. Hence 
the Reformers found it necessary to discard the allegorical method 
if they wished to re-establish the Bible as a principle of authority. 
In its place they enunciated what may be called the Reformation 
principle of exegesis, viz., that the sense of Scripture was one and that 
this was the grammatico-historical sense. By means of this principle 
they were enabled to restore the authority of Scripture which had been 
rendered illusory through the allegorical method, and upon this 
authority to base the great Reformation doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

It is instructive to observe what a complete reversal had been 
effected in apologetics. With the change in the point of attack there 
is a corresponding change in doctrinal emphasis and exegetical 
method. In the early church the messiahship of Jesus was the 
question at issue. In the Reformation this was not discussed but 
assumed while the question of authority—Scripture or tradition— 
was pushed to the front. In the early church the allegorical method 
of exegesis had been employed to defend the messiahship of Jesus in 
the argument from prophecy. In the Reformation this method 
was abandoned and the grammatico-historical method was adopted 
to defend the authority of Scripture. The consequences for the inter- 
pretation of prophecy and for the general argument from prophecy, 
of the changed emphasis in doctrine and the changed principle of 
exegesis were of fundamental importance. Since the question of 
Jesus’ messiahship was no longer at stake, the new exegetical principle 
was left free for a time to work out its logical results without being 
hampered unduly by dogmatic considerations, until a new issue was 
raised from within Protestantism itself of which we shall speak later. 

The grammatico-historical sense means two things: (1) that a 
given verse in a prophecy can have but one meaning, (2) that the 
prophecy must be interpreted out of the historical situation which has 
given rise to it, so far as this can be dis.overed. The words of Luther 
in his preface to Isaiah are significant. “It is necessary,” he says, “if 
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one will understand the prophecy, to know how it stands in the land, 
what events transpired, what the people thought, what the relationships 
were which they sustained to their neighbors, friends or foes, and 
especially what their attitude was toward their God and toward his 
prophets.” Such a statement means, theoretically at least, a radical 
change in the attitude adopted toward prophecy from that held by 
the Fathers. They asked what a prophecy meant in the light of 
the New Testament fulfilment and the whole emphasis fell upon 
prediction. But in the above statement of Luther the emphasis be- 
gins to shift. The interpreter must ask himself what was the meaning 
of the prophecy in view of the historical situation out of which it 
arose. 

But Luther was not an exegete so much as a homilist and he did 
not rigidly apply his own exegetical principles in his interpretations 
of the Old Testament. He was not a scientific interpreter. Calvin 
was. As an exegete he is the acknowledged chief among the Re- 
formers. Adopting the same principles of interpretation as Luther 
did, he consistently applied them in his commentaries as Luther did 
not. It is in Calvin’s works, therefore, that we must look for illustra- 
tions of the logical results of the Reformation principle of exegesis, and 
when we compare Calvin’s interpretations with those of the Fathers 
the contrast is truly astonishing. 

1. Calvin regularly seeks to discover the historical background of 
the so-called messianic psalms which the Fathers referred without 
hesitation directly to Christ. The historical background of Ps. 2 
is David’s reign.4 The favorite interpretation of vs. 7 of the eternal 
generation of the Son is expressly rejected. Ps. 22 also finds its histori- 
cal background in David’s misfortunes. On vs. 16 Calvin says, “if 
they object that David was never nailed to a cross (a favorite argu- 
ment of the Fathers)5 the answer is easy, namely, that in bewailing 


3 Erlanger edition of Luther’s works, Vol. LXIII, pp. 52 ff. 

4 The followirg citations from Calvin are taken from the English edition of his 
works published by the Calvin Translation Society, but they have been verified or 
corrected from the Latin editions of Baur, Cunitz, and Reuss (for the citations from 
Genesis and the Psalms) and of Tholuck (for the gospels and epistles). Unfortunately 
a Latin edition of the prophets is not at present accessible to me but I feel quite sure 
that the translations given convey the real meaning of Calvin. 


s Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 97- 
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his condition he made use of a similitude” (metaphorice conquestum). 
Similarly he speaks of the parting of the garments as metaphorical 
(translatitium). ‘These expositions are of special interest as the 
verses referred to had always been interpreted exclusively of Christ. 
Ps. 45 is explained of Solomon’s marriage with the Egyptian princess, 
though with the qualification that “ under what is said of Solomon as a 
type, the holy and divine union of Christ and his church is set forth.” 
Pss. 47, 96, and 99 are all interpreted typically of Christ’s kingdom, 
but there is no attempt to give them a personal messianic reference 
by construing Jehovah as the Messiah, and the absolute silence at 
Ps. 96:10 on the LXX addition,“from the wood,” which played 
such a prominent part in patristic apologetics,° is significant. On 
Ps. 72 Calvin says expressly, “those who would interpret it simply as 
a prophecy of the kingdom of Christ seem to twist the words too 
violently. And then we must always beware of giving the Jews an 
occasion of making an outcry, as if it were our purpose sophistically 
to apply to Christ those things which do not directly refer to him.’’’ 
Thus, in all these psalms Calvin bases his exposition on the historical 
background and arrives at a messianic reference indirectly through 
typology. At first glance this may not seem very important, but 
when compared with the traditional exposition of these psalms handed 
down from the Fathers, this consistent emphasis of the historical 
background as the starting-point of interpretation is a remarkable 
evidence of the subtle influence of the Protestant principle of exegesis. 

As in the Psalms he searched for a historical background, so also 
in the prophecies proper. As conclusive instances may be mentioned 
Isa. 8:23—9:6 and 4o ff. Calvin holds that the deliverance promised 
in both these prophecies was primarily from the Babylonian exile. 

2. Purely exegetical and historical reasons led Calvin to reject 
absolutely some of the messianic interpretations which had the support 
of a hoary tradition behind them and were most confidently believed 
in. Thus he denies that the seed of the woman in Gen. 3:15 is to 
be interpreted of the personal Messiah on the exegetical ground 
that “a collective noun cannot be understood of one man only.”® Gen. 

6 Justin Martyr, op. cit., 73; Tertullian, Against Marcion, iii, 19. 

7 Contrast Justin, Dialogue, 34. 

8 At Galatians 3:16 he is not so bold. 
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49:10 is messianic, though Christians have here “betrayed some 
excess of fervor in their pious diligence to set forth the glory of Christ,’’ 
but vs. 11 is correctly explained as a description of the fruitfulness of 
the territory which fell to Judah, and Calvin purposely “abstains 
from those allegories which to some appear plausible” (he is alluding 
to the fanciful explanations such as may be found in Justin or Ter- 
tullian)® as he does not “choose to sport with such great mysteries of 
God.” On Isa. 4:2 Calvin observes, “after a careful examination of 
the whole I do not hesitate to regard the branch of God and fruit of 
the earth as denoting an universal and abundant supply of grace 

They who limit it (the branch) to the person of Christ, expose them- 
selves to the ridicule of the Jews as if it were in consequence of scarcity 
that they tortured passages of Scripture for their own convenience.” 
The patristic interpretation of Isa. 8:1-4'° is “a pleasing enough 
ingenuity but cannot at all harmonize with the context.” At Isa. 
63:1 Calvin says, “This chapter has been violently distorted by 
Christians as if what is here said related to Christ whereas the prophet 
speaks simply of God himself.” 

3. The examples already given would be quite sufficient to show 
how powerfully the Reformation exegetical principle of the historico- 
grammatical sense was affecting the interpretation of prophecy, but 
the reach of this new principle is exhibited even more clearly and in 
a more startling manner in the attitude which Calvin assumed toward 
the New Testament method of prophetic citations. It had hitherto 
been taken for granted that the New Testament use of a passage cited 
from the Old Testament determined its meaning. But the appeal to 
a New Testament writer as the final authority for the settlement of the 
meaning of an Old Testament passage is in reality to forsake exegesis 
for dogma. ‘That is to say, the meaning of an Old Testament passage 
is no longer determined upon exegetical principles, the grammar, the 
context, the historical background, but upon the declaration as to 
what it means by the New Testament writer, the assumption being 
that such a writer, as an inspired man, is entirely competent to decide 
upon the meaning, and back of his authority there is no right nor neces- 
sity to go (vid. injra). But when a serious attempt was made to 

9 E. g., Dialogue, 53, 54. 
10 [bid., 77; Tert., Against Marcion, iii, 12, 13. 
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interpret the Old Testament prophets exegetically and not dogmati- 
cally, it was soon discovered that the meaning which was given in the 
New Testament to many of the prophecies could not possibly have 
been their historical meaning. It is interesting to notice how fre- 
quently Calvin says that the Evangelists seem to twist (torquere) the 
prophets though he never admits that they really do so. The question 
arose—was the Reformation principle of exegesis to be qualified in 
order to avoid the dogmatic difficulty raised by the New Testament 
method of citation? It is at this point, I think, more than anywhere 
else, that Calvin showed his candor as an exegete. He refused to 
allow the New Testament to determine the historical sense of an Old 
Testament passage. Not that at times he did not yield to the pressure 
of the dogmatic interest, as for example in his treatment of Isa. 7:14 
which must have given his exegetical conscience some painful twinges, 
but the amazing thing is, that, with the very high inspiration theory 
which he maintained, he allowed himself to be influenced so little 
in his interpretation of the Old Testament by the New Testament 
method of citation. As the position of Calvin on this point is of 
fundamental importance it merits an ampler discussion and illus- 
tration. There are some statements of Calvin, it is true, which seem 
to indicate the very opposite of my contention. At Isa. 28:16 Calvin 
prefers one of several interpretations “both because that meaning 
agrees best with the context and because it is supported by the author- 
ity of the apostle Paul.” “I do acknowledge,” he continues, “that the 
Apostles followed the Greek translation and used such liberty that, 
while they were satisfied with giving the meaning, they did not quote 
the exact words. Yet they never changed the meaning, but, taking 
care to have it properly applied, they gave the true and genuine inter- 
pretation. Whenever, therefore, they quote any passage from 
the Old Testament, they closely adhere to its object and design. 
Again at I Cor. 2:9 (=Isa. 64:4) he rejects one exposition though it 
“appears at first view to suit better with the prophet’s context in 
respect of the verb [because] it is farther removed from Paul’s meaning 
on which we ought to place more dependence than on any other consid- 
eration. For where shall we find a surer or more faithful interpreter 
of this authoritative declaration which (the Spirit) himself dictated to 
Isaiah, than the Spirit of God in the exposition which he has furnished 
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by the mouth of Paul?” Yet, in spite of this statement, Calvin does 
not alter the historic meaning of the passage, but only seeks to show 
that it isin harmony with Paul’s citation. So much for Calvin’s thesis! 
But observe how he departs from his own thesis or at least from the 
inferences which we might suppose naturally followed from it. On 
Matt. 2:15 (=Hosea 11:1) Calvin observes, “They who have not 
been well versed in Scripture confidently applied to Christ this place, 
yet the context is opposed to this.” The passage is then correctly 
explained of the Exodus. On the other hand, he contends that it 
is only scoffers who say that the evangelist has misapplied the passage 
(Commentary on Hosea). “It is skilfully accommodated (aptatur) 
to the matter in hand” (Commentary on Matthew). The explanation 
offered is that Hos. 11:1 is a prophetic “analogy.” ‘God begat 
the Church anew in the person of Christ. Then did the Church 
come out of Egypt in its head as the whole body had been formerly 
brought out” (Commentary on Matthew). ‘The statements on Matt. 
2:18 (=Jer. 31:15) are even more uncompromising. “It is certain 
that the destruction of the tribe of Benjamin which happened in his 
own time was described by the prophet. . . . . Since the vati- 
cination of the prophet was then (i. e., in Jeremiah’s time) fulfilled, 
Matthew does not mean that it was here predicted what Herod would 
do but that, by the advent of Christ, that mourning was renewed 
which the Benjaminites had endured many ages before” (Com- 
mentary on Matthew). The passage in his commentary on Jeremiah 
is even more unequivocal. Matthew “meant no other thing than 
that the same thing happened at the coming of Christ as had taken 
place before when the whole country was reduced to desolation 

To no purpose then do interpreters torture themselves by explaining 
this passage (in Jeremiah) allegorically, for Matthew did not intend 
to lessen the authority of ancient history, for he knew in what sense 
this had been formerly fulfilled. But his only object was to remind 
the Jews that there was no cause for them to be greatly astonished at 
that slaughter (viz., of the innocents) for the region had formerly been 
laid waste and bereaved of its inhabitants. We now see how Matthew 
accommodated this passage to his own purpose.” Here we do not 
have even a typical interpretation of Jeremiah as we do in the case 
of Hos. 11:1. In such an exposition the fva wAnpwO7 receives an 
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extension of meaning sufficient to relieve any difficulty that might 
arise out of Matthew’s citations but at the same time the proof from the 
minute fulfilment of specific predictions is correspondingly weakened. 
Furthermore, it would be difficult to show that Matthew attached 
any such elastic sense to fva 3AnpwO7 as Calvin’s exposition demands 
for it. The frankness with which Calvin admits differences between 
Old Testament prophecy and New Testament citation is well illus- 
trated in his comment upon Matt. 8:17 (=Isa. 53:4.) “This pre- 
diction has the appearance of being inappropriate (videtur parum 
apposite citari) and even of being twisted (¢orqueri) into a foreign 
sense (alienum sensum). For Isaiah does not there speak of miracles 
but of the death of Christ, and not of temporal benefits but of spiritual 
and eternal grace. Now what is undoubtedly spoken about the im- 
purities of the soul, Matthew applies to bodily diseases.’ Here one 
of the difficulties, at least, in this citation is most tersely and lucidly 
stated. Calvin seeks to justify Matthew’s use of the prophecy by 
pointing to the purpose for which Christ healed diseases. His healing 
of the physical diseases was symbolic of his power to heal spiritual 
diseases. ‘He gave life to the blind in order to show that he was the 
light of the world, etc.”” One more example may be presented. At 
Ps. 8:5 (=Heb. 2:7) he will not translate DTN by angels, although 
it is so translated by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews following 
the LXX, but he will adhere to the translation “ God” as that “seems 
more natural (genuina) and as it is almost universally adopted by 
Jewish interpreters.” He then points out again very clearly the 
great difficulty in the application of this verse in Hebrews. “While 
the psalmist here discourses concerning the excellency of men and 
describes them in respect of this as coming near to God, the apostle 
applies the passage to the humiliation of Christ.” His comment 
upon this is as follows: “What the apostle says in this passage 
(Heb. 2:7) concerning the abasement of Christ is not an explanation 
(of the text), but by way of enriching the subject, he turns to his own 
purpose what was spoken in a different sense (non est exegeticum sed 
war’ ére€evyaciav ad suum institutum deflectet quod alio sensu dictum 
fuerat). For Paul did not hesitate at Rom. 10:6 in the same manner 
through amplification to embellish the words of Moses in Deut. 30:12 
(a very happy comparison, though in his earlier commentary on 
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Romans Calvin hedged somewhat on this passage). The Apostle, there- 
fore, in quoting this psalm had not so much an eye to what David 
meant, but making an allusion to the words. . . . applies this 
(diminution) to the death of Christ and that (glory) to his resurrection. 
A similar account may be given of Paul’s exposition of Eph. 4:8 in 
which he does not so much explain the meaning of the text (Ps. 68 : 18) 
as by a pious turn he accommodates it to the person of Christ (non tam 
inter pretatur quam pia deflexione ad Christi personam accommodat).” 
A franker admission that the apostle does not give the historical 
meaning of the words could not be made, yet at the beginning of his 
exposition of Ps. 8:6 Calvin still maintains that the apostles did not 
twist (torquerent) the words of the Old Testament to a foreign sense.** 

From these illustrations which give, as I believe, a very fair idea 
of Calvin’s interpretation of prophecy, we may make the following 
deductions: (1) Calvin, though denying as a dogmatic theologian 
any real difference between the original meaning of a prophecy and 
its manner of application in the New Testament, as an exegete un- 
hesitatingly admits differences. (2) As an exegete he refuses to 
allow the method of citation by the New Testament writers to deter- 
mine the historical meaning of the passages in their Old Testament 
setting. In all the above passages he adheres to the historical mean- 
ing of the prophecies. (3) As a dogmatic theologian he will not 
allow that the evangelists really misapply the Scripture, though their 
peculiar methods of citation often compel him as an exegete to say 
that they “seem to twist” Scripture. (4) He explains their use of 
the Old Testament prophecies either by the theory of types or by 
analogy or simply as an accommodation. (5) As an exegete Calvin, 
in his fearless application of the Reformation principle of exegesis to 
prophecy, had thus succeeded in emasculating the fva +Anpw7 of 
any distinctive meaning and so far forth he had weakened very 
materially the apologetic argument from the fulfilment of specific 
predictions. 

Would the exegetical results of Calvin be adhered to or would they 
be qualified in the interest of dogma? This leads us to a brief con- 
sideration of the developments in the post-Reformation period. But 

11 Calvin’s discussion of Matt. 2:6 (=Mic. 5:2) is also exceedingly interesting as 


an example of his dogmatic theory on the one hand and his exegetical freedom on the 
other. 
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before passing to the discussion of this period it will be well to make 
a brief résumé of the results of our study thus far. (1) The apologetic 
interest in the sixteenth century had completely shifted as compared 
for example with the apologetic interest in the Patristic period. The 
issue now was the doctrine of salvation—justification by faith, an 
individual experience, or justification by works through ecclesiastical 
mediation. This issue involved the question of authority—either 
Scripture which supported the doctrine of the Reformers, or tradition 
which supported the contention of the papal church. The Reformers 
in their contention against Rome had been compelled to assert the 
sole authority of Scripture. (2) To be an authority Scripture must 
be perspicuous. To maintain its perspicuity the allegorical method 
of exegesis which had been handed down from the Patristic period must 
be abandoned and the Reformation principle of the one grammatico- 
historical sense must be substituted. This principle in its application 
to prophecy logically led to the following results which are exhibited 
most clearly in the works of Calvin where the principle finds its most 
sincere and consistent application: (a) The grammatico-historical 
method which interprets according to the context and the historical 
background of the prophecy occasions a change of emphasis. The 
attention is unavoidably diverted from the asserted fulfilment of the 
prophecy to its original meaning. (6) The grammatico-historical 
method of interpretation revealed the fact that many passages hitherto 
referred directly to the Messiah could, in their historical sense, be at 
most indirectly or typically referred to him. (c) It revealed the fact 
that other passages referred to the Messiah by means of the alle- 
gorical method of exegesis had no reference to him at all, not even 
typical. (d) It revealed the fact that the meanings attributed to 
many Old Testament prophecies by the New Testament writers were 
not the meanings originally attached to them by their authors. (4) 
Such a radical departure from the received methods of prophetic 
interpretation did not at once arouse the opposition which we might 
have expected, since the great issues having changed, men’s minds 
were not so engrossed as in the early church by the argument from 
prophecy. Their interests were elsewhere. But in the results 
obtained by Calvin lay the possibilities of a great strife. What this 
strife was, how it originated, and how it affected the interpretation of 
prophecy will now be considered. 
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II 

The two great Reformation principles are, as we have seen, justi- 
fication by faith and the supreme authority of Scripture. The post- 
Reformation period intellectualized the former principle, externalized 
the latter principle, and devitalized both.. The apologetic interest in 
the anti-papal polemic was responsible for these consequences. For 
our present purposes it will be necessary to trace the development 
only of the post-Reformation doctrine of Scripture. 

“We assert,” says Bellarmin, the great expounder of Tridentine 
theology, “that the whole doctrine which is necessary as respects 
faith or as respects morals is not contained in the Scripture, and that 
in addition to the written word of God there is also an unwritten 
word of God, i. e., the divine and apostolic tradition,”’*? and of course 
it was the pope who was the incarnation of this tradition. Against 
this boldly stated position Lutheran and Reformed alike combined 
to formulate the dogma of the infallibility of Scripture. In place of 
the infallible pope we have the infallible Word. In order effectually 
to secure this infallibility it was thought necessary to exclude, rigor- 
ously, every human element from Scripture, and to this end the verbal 
dictation theory of inspiration was formulated. According to this 
theory the real author of Scripture is God the Holy Spirit. The 
biblical writers were not authors in any true sense of the word but 
mere calami, penmen, passive agents. Thus Gerhardt analyzes the 
causa efficiens of Scripture into a “principle” and an “instrumental” 
cause. ‘The principle cause is the true God, one in essence, three 
in person.”"’ The instrumental causes of Scripture were the men 
peculiarly called and elected of God to consign the divine revelation 
to writing and who are therefore justly called “amanuenses of God, 
hands of Christ, notaries and secretaries of the Holy Spirit, since they 
neither spoke nor wrote with any proper human will but ¢epdpevor vd 
Tod mvévyparos aylov, acti, ducti, impulsi, inspiriti et gubernati a 
Spirito Sanctu. When, therefore, any canonical book is called Book 
of Moses, Psalter of David, Epistle of Paul, this is merely with the 
meaning of service, not with the meaning of principal cause.”*¢ 
“God was so with them,” says John Owen the great Puritan divine, 


12 Cf. also Canons of the Council of Trent; Scafi, Creeds of Christendom, 11, 79 ff. 
13 Loct Theologici, i, 12. 
14 Ibid., i, 18. 
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“and by the Holy Ghost so spake in them .... that... . their 
tongue in what they said or their hand in what they wrote was 
"BO WY, no more at their own disposal than the pen in the hand of 
an expert writer. They obtained nothing by study or meditation, by 
inquiry or reading. Whether we consider the matter or the manner 
of what they received or delivered, or their receiving or delivering it, 
they were but an instrument of music, giving a sound according 
to the intention and skill of him that strikes it.”"5 Quenstedt 
expressed the same theory with equal stringency. He combats the 
statement of Grotius “that there was no need that the histories 
should be dictated by the Holy Spirit”*® and maintains, for example, 
that “when Luke wrote these things... . he did not put them 
down from the relation of others or from his own memory but from 
divine inspiration of the Holy Spirit who directed the mind and pen 
and suggested the things to be written and the words in which 
they should be written.”*? This theory culminated in-a reductio ad 
absurdum when, in 1659, the theological and philosophical faculties of 
Wittenberg maintained that Beza’s view that the Greek of the New 
Testament contained barbarisms and solecisms was blasphemous."® 

The consequences of this theory of Scripture for interpretation 
in general and for the interpretation of prophecy in particular are 
exceedingly interesting. 

(x) It resulted, in many instances, in a practical reversion to the 
theory of a double sense of Scripture and so led to a thoroughgoing 
typologizing of the Old Testament which, in its practical results, can 
scarcely be distinguished from the results obtained by the patristic 
exegesis. There is not only the historical sense which the words give, 
but also the mystical sense which was intended by the Holy Spirit. 
This idea is expressly formulated by Glassius, whose work, Philologia 
Sacra (1623), was commended by the faculty of Jena, was welcomed 
by Gerhardt, and may be considered to represent the current views 
of the time on hermeneutics, though more especially among the 
Lutherans. ‘The sense of Scripture,” says Glassius, “is duplex, 


1s Works, XVI, 298 ff. This is only a revival of the Philonic theory of ecstacy. 
16 Cited in his Theologia Didactico-Polemica, 1, 67b. 

17 Ibid., i, 69b, 72a. 

18 Cf. Ladd, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, ii, 182. 
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literal and spiritual or mystical In this thesis the assertion 
is not indeed made that everywhere in every text and individual 
passage of Scripture this (double) sense ought to be recognized and 
accepted, but this statement concerning Scripture ought to be taken 
in this way, that in certain places which the Scripture itself points 
out as it were with raised finger, it is not to be explained in a literal 
sense but, beyond the sense which is derived from the words, it admits 
also a mystical sense, i. e., the Holy Spirit himself intends a certain 
mystery or spiritual meaning in such a text, it having been first liter- 
ally understood and expounded, and He shows that this (spiritual 
meaning) is to be elicited from it.”” Again he says, “If it is said that 
Christ made an accommodation of this history (Num. 21:8) to himself 
(John 3:14) I respond, I concede the accommodation. But if it is 
asked whether he made it beyond the intention of the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the written history, certainly this cannot be held.’’'® 
That is, if God is the author of Scripture in the sense recognized by 
the verbal dictation theory of inspiration, he can put into the words 
much more than the penmen, who may have written them down, 
were aware of. This is certainly a fair deduction from the postulate 
and Glassius is only consequential when he proceeds to elaborate 
the mystical sense into an allegorical, a typical, and a parabolic sense.° 
It is clear that Glassius is here on the road to surrender the Reforma- 
tion principle of exegesis. The mystical sense, or the sense which the 
Holy Spirit intends, would, of course, be the most important, and the 
inevitable tendency would be to ignore in its favor the historical 
sense. But it may be asked what was the motive which led these 
post-Reformation theologians to re-enunciate the principle of a double 
sense of Scripture. We have seen how, on the verbal dictation theory 
of Scripture, this idea of a double sense could easily arise, but the 
question is just why did it arise ? 

(2) This leads to the second point, the bearing of which on the 
interpretation of prophecy we have to consider in the light of the 
verbal dictation theory of inspiration—the Protestant principle, 

19 Cited in Kénig, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 534. 


20 Glassius, indeed, tried to limit the sphere of such interpretation by introducing 
his three criteria of raritas, concinnitas, or agreement with the analogy of faith, . . . . 
and utilitas or homiletical value, but his attempt was abortive.—Cf. Diestel, Geschichte 
des Alten Testaments, 375 ff. 
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namely, that Scripture is to be interpreted by Scripture. We find the 
formulation of this hermeneutical principle in terms of the verbal 
dictation theory in the following thesis of Quenstedt: “The certain 
and infallible interpretation of Scripture can be gained from no other 
source than from Scripture itself. For Scripture, or rather the Holy 
Spirit speaking in and through Scripture, is his own legitimate and abso- 
lute interpreter.”?" Now it was very clear on examination that the 
Bible was not equally perspicuous in all passages. Hence the above gen- 
eral canon of interpretation resulted in the further special canon that 
the more obscure passages of Scripture were to be interpreted by the 
clearer passages. For the interpretation of prophecy, this means that 
a prophecy, the more obscure, must be interpreted in the light of its 
fulfilment, the clear passage. We find Gerhardt expressly reaffirming 
the position of Irenaeus that a prophecy before its fulfilment has no 
clear or certain exposition and maintaining that “the best interpre- 
tation of all the prophetic vaticinations can and should be sought out 
of the fulfilment described in the New Testament.”??, The dogmatic 
interest involved in the reaffirmation of the mystical sense of Scripture 
may be made very clear, if, following the proof-text and syllogistic 
method of the post-Reformation theologians themselves, we construct 
the following syllogism: Major premise—Gerhardt loquitur: “When 
all Scripture is given by the immediate afflatus of the Holy Spirit 
and is Geomrvevoros, then all things in it are svvadnOn and agree 
together so that nothing is contrary or repugnant to or dissident 
from itself.”*3 Minor premise—Glassius loguitur: “For why do 
the sacred writers in the New Testament cite the words of Moses and 
the prophets from the Old Testament? Surely in order to gain faith 
for their writings. But what faith can they gain if they usurp in bad 
faith the words of thc authors, if they either twist or, what is worse, 
pervert their intention and meaning ?”’*4 Conclusion—Witsius Jogui- 
‘tur: “Tt must be held that the theopneustic doctors (in this connection 

2t Op. cit., I, 1376. And cf. the naive syllogistic formulation of the same view in 
Gerhardt, op. cit., 1, 529. ‘“‘(a@) He who is the principal and chief author of Scripture is 


the chief and authentic interpreter of Scripture; (b) The Holy Spirit is the principal 
and chief author; (c) Ergo, He is its authentic interpreter.” 

22 Ibid., XXIX, 93, 3, and go, 10; cf. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, IV, 26, 1. 

23 Op. cit., I, 532. 

24 Cited in Kénig, op. cit., 534. 
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the New Testament writers) show us the way and method by which we 
ought to proceed in the elucidation of types and hand us the key for 
the unlocking of these things.”*5 How far the idea that the New 
Testament was normative for the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment led may be seen in the statement of Amyraldus who belonged, 
moreover, to the Reformed Church and to the very liberal school of 
Saumer, that “what the Apostles offered in this matter (i.e., in 
interpreting Scripture) is an example according to whose norm all the 
theologians should conform all their thought and meditation.”*° 
On the basis of such principles the prophecies became as completely 
separated from their historical background as they were in the pa- 
tristic exegesis. ‘Thus according to Gerhardt, while certain prophecies 
are to be received pytws et ioropixws, as Isa. 7:14, others are to be 
received pvoTiKws, TuTiKws, cup~BodkiK@s Kat adAnNYOpiKws, “to 
which class belong those which treat in metaphorical terms of 
the state of the church militant in the New Testament and of the 
state of the church triumphant in heaven. For if anyone will adhere 
too strictly to the words, he would be compelled to hold that the 
earthly Jerusalem would again be rebuilt, that the Israelites would 
again be collected to it from all the nations, that corporeal and ex- 
ternal sacrifices would again be offered and that even the Levitical 
law would again be reinstated,” a most interesting and significant 
observation. He then adds this formula: “Just as the Apostles 
describe the things of the future age in terms of the present age, so 
the Prophets describe the things of the New Testament in terms of the 
Old Testament.”?7 At a later time Francke of the Pietistic school 
referred fifty psalms directly to Christ and argued from Luke 24:44 
that in the case of each psalm it must first be proved that it cannot 
refer to Christ.2* Typology was everywhere pushed to the greatest 
extremes. Rambach adduces thirty-nine “sedes classicae’” for the 
type and held that Samson’s marriage figured Christ who loved the 
church taken from the gentiles, while Zeltner actually defended the 
polygamy of the patriarchs as a “schema typicum.”*® Gerhardt him- 


25 Diestel, 379. 
26 Ibid. 

27 XXIX, go, 6. 
28 Diestel, 414. 
29 Ibid., 379. 
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self allegorizes the tabernacle furniture with the ingenuity of a Clement 
of Alexandria.%° 

It is clear from such examples that the pious imagination is as free 
to exercise itself as it had ever been. Typologizing was developed, 
to be sure, more among the Lutherans and the federal school of 
Cocceius. The Reformed theologians, with the exception of the 
followers of Cocceius, were held in check to some degree by the 
stricter scientific method of Calvin. But even among the Lutherans 
it was felt by some that the views of a Glassius, for example, were 
prejudicial to the Reformation principle of the single sense of Scripture. 
Calovius opposed these views and Quenstedt, following Calovius, 
makes a distinction between the sense of Scripture and its use, and he 
cites Calovius to the effect that “the sense of the words or sayings is 
one thing and the typical signification of a thing or a history described 
in Scripture, which is intended by God himself, is another. For 
God is able to intend something by a certain history, but when the 
history is described the words by which it is described do not have a 
double sense, one literal and one mystical, but the sense of them is 
one; yet through the thing itseif, described in the words, God desired 
to set before the eves of men at the same time something else, yet 
not at all by the words which described it.”’3 This is a very judicious 
position and by it Calovius and Quenstedt sought to avoid the Scylla 
upon which Glassius had been wrecked. But in fleeing Scylla they 
were engulfed in a Charybdis of their own which in some respects 
proved even more fatal. 

3- Those who held to a double sense could still find room for a 
historical sense. But those who denied the double sense and at the 
same time held to the normative value of the New Testament for the 
interpretation of prophecy, could only hold to the mystical sense, i.e., 
that sense of a prophecy which the New Testament put upon it. . 
According to the Reformed theologian Rivetus the distinction between 
the literal (i.e., historical) sense and the spiritual sense is absurd 
since the Scripture affords only the sense of the Holy Spirit.3* It is 


3° Cf. Clement, Stromata, V,6. According to Gerhardt the seven golden candle- 
sticks signify Christ, the light of the world; Aaron’s rod that budded typifies Christ, 
sprung from the dry root of Jesse, etc. 

3t Op. cit., I, 1300. 

32 Diestel, 380. 
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significant that Quenstedt prefers the term “literal sense” to “his- 
torical sense.”33 According to his view the literal sense of an Old 
Testament prophecy is not what would seem to be the historical 
sense but the sense which the New Testament gives it. It is bad 
enough to distinguish two senses. It is worse to confound them, for 
this means the obliteration of the historical sense entirely. To what 
exegetical crimes such a view may lead is well illustrated in Quen- 
stedt’s murder of the contextual meaning of Hos. 11:1. He objects to 
the interpretation of Gerhardt that Hos. 11:1 referred immediately 
and historically or sensu literali to Israel, but immediately and propheti- 
cally or sensu mystico to Christ. “In this way many senses would 
be constituted of one and the same biblical passage, as the Papists 
here would have” (note the apologetic interest in his attempt to main- 
tain the Reformation principle of exegesis). Accordingly Hos. 11:1 
must be referred in its literal sense directly to Christ and the following 
astounding interpretation is offered in support of which Quenstedt 
is able to cite Osiander, Tarnovius, and Calovius among the Lutherans 
and Gomarus and Rivetus among the Calvinists. ‘‘ Although Israel 
is a boy, uneducated, tender, weak, and unable to controi himself, 
nevertheless I loved him. Then, lest he should entirely perish, if left 
to himself and without a guide, out of Egypt I called, i. e., decreed to 
call in his own time, not the boy Israel, but as it distinctly says, my 
son, i. e., the Messiah, who should receive and guide Israel lest in his 
imprudence he should precipitate ruin upon himself. Thus while 
antecedents and consequents are referred without any distortion to 
Israel, the words which are cited in Matthew can be accepted in the 
literal sense of Christ.”34+ In such a passage’as this, post-Reformation 
dogma has completely triumphed over Reformation exegesis as illus- 
trated in Calvin. It is no wonder, therefore, that to the men whose 
views we have been discussing and illustrating, the result at which 
Calvin had arrived in his interpretation of prophecy could not fail 
to be offensive. How could his frank admissions of differences be- 
tween prophecy and New Testament citation square with these high 
theories of inspiration and with the principle of interpreting Scripture 
by Scripture as’ that principle was controlled by these inspiration 
33 I, 128¢. 
341, 133. 
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theories? No doubt Calvin also had a very high theory of inspiration, 
but it had not been drawn out and elaborated by him in the formal 
way in which it was subsequently developed by the post-Reformation 
scholastics and through which the essential disagreement between 
Calvin’s theory of inspiration and his exegetical results became 
apparent, as it had not become to Calvin himself. The more logically 
and sharply Calvin’s theory of inspiration was defined, the more in- 
consistent with this theory was his exegesis of prophecy seen to be. 
If any doubt is still cherished that we have interpreted Calvin’s 
attitude toward prophecy correctly, it should be entirely dissipated 
by the criticisms passed upon it by the post-Reformation theologians. 
They saw very clearly the incompatability of his exegesis with the 
orthodox theories of prophecy and of Scripture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn that in 1593 Hunnius of Marburg published a book 
with the title Calvinus judaizans and it is instructive to note that the 
same Hunnius wrote a work on Scripture in which its authority was 
defended in a way that became typical for subsequent Lutheran 
apologetics as to this subject. It is not surprising to hear Calovius 
praising Cocceius because “he did not snatch away with his Calvin the 
many oracles of the Old Testament from Christians or render them 
ambiguous, but dexterously explained them of Christ,” or to hear 
Glassius blaming Calvin for denying the messianic reference in 
Isa. 63:1-6.35 

Thus, in conclusion, we meet with the strange and instructive 
phenomenon that the principle of the one grammatico-historical sense, 
originally enunciated by the Reformers in order to maintain the 
doctrine of the authority of Scripture which had been undermined 
by the allegorical method of interpretation, is now, for all practical 
purposes, abandoned by the post-Reformation theologians in the 
interest of an erroneous development of that doctrine, and the 
results which Calvin had obtained through the honest application of 
the Reformation principle of exegesis are now ignored or rejected in 
favor of the orthodox theory of inspiration. Through their adhesion 
to this theory the post-Reformation theologians were confronted in 
their interpretation of prophecy with a dilemma, either horn of which 
meant exegetical disaster. If, as the orthodox theory of inspiration 

35 Diestel, 369, 377. 
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demanded, the New Testament methods of citation were absolutely 
normative for the meaning of the Old Testament prophecies, then 
either there must be allowed a double sense to the prophecies, one 
historical, the other mystical, in which case the Reformation principle 
of exegesis must be practically surrendered, or, if the singleness of 
sense is adhered to, the historical sense must be altogether abandoned 
in favor of the mystical, called literal only by courtesy (cf. Quenstedt, 
supra), in which case all barriers against typologizing and allegorizing 
are completely swept aside. 

Thus unfortunately, though not unnaturally, the interpretation of 
prophecy became indissolubly bound up with the inspiration contro- 
versy. A difficult and delicate alternative was presented to Protestant 
theology. It must either practically abandon the Reformation 
principle of exegesis or modify the post-Reformation doctrine of 
Scripture. In the attempt to interpret prophecy the absolute incom- 
patibility of the two principles was most clearly revealed. Into the 
inspiration controversy generally many factors entered, some of them 
no doubt rationalistic and anti-supernaturalistic. But so far as the 
connection of this controversy with the interpretation of prophecy is 
concerned the question of the supernatural has, strictly speaking, 
nothing to do. It was simply a question as to whether Protestant 
scholarship would interpret prophecy historically in line with the 
first reformers, most notably Calvin, or allegorically on the basis of 
a certain theory of inspiration. The possibility or impossibility of 
predictive prophecy did not in principle enter into the discussion. 

The inspiration controversies of the past three hundred years have 
made it unmistakably clear which horn of the above dilemma Protes- 
tant theology has chosen. In the controversy of the seventeenth 
century which raged over the lower or textual criticism of the Bible, 
the death-blow was struck at the verbal dictation theory of Scripture. 
In the great battle of the nineteenth century over the higher criticism, 
the smoke of which has scarcely yet cleared away, a historical concep- 
tion of Scripture has been substituted for a dogmatic conception. 
This means that Protestant theology has decided in favor of the Refor- 
mation principle of exegesis as against the post-Reformation doctrine 
of Scripture. For prophecy this means that the work of interpreta- 
tion must be taken up again practically where Calvin left off. 
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But at this point one thing is to be carefully borne in mind. The 
Reformation principle of exegesis was enunciated by Luther and 
Calvin in an intensely dogmatic interest, namely, to secure the per- 
spicuity of the Bible and so protect it as a final authority as against 
the claims of the pope. But in the purging fires of the inspiration 
controversies this principle became freed from the dogmatic interest 
and has now emerged as a purely scientific principle. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that a principle which attained such re- 
markable results even in the hands of Calvin, hampered as it then was 
by the strongest dogmatic considerations, should arrive at more far- 
reaching consequences than Calvin ever dreamed of, when moving 
freely and flexibly as a scientific principle. The inevitable result 
of Calvin’s generalization of the tva mAnpwOA into a prophetic 
analogy has been the gradual restriction of the predictive element of 
prophecy within comparatively narrow limits due to the more rigid 
application of Calvin’s own method. But with the increasing elimina- 
tion of the predictive element upon which the church has always 
laid such supreme emphasis a reformulation of the apologetic argu- 
ment from prophecy has become imperative. It cannot be avoided. 
Protestantism, which formulated the Reformation principle of exegesis 
in self-defense, must be prepared to accept the consequences of its 
own act. 

The gains or the losses for apologetics in the reformulation of the 
prophetic argument space forbids us even to indicate. The purpose of 
this article has been attained if the imperative reason for its reformu- 
lation has been made clear—not an anti-supernaturalistic bias but 
the application to prophecy of Calvin’s principles of exegesis. 
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A PARIS FRAGMENT OF PSEUDO-CHRYSOSTOM 


The Greek cursive manuscript, Coislin. 299, in the Biblioth¢que Nation- 
ale, Paris, has prefixed to it a leaf from an earlier and larger uncial codex, 
which has apparently remained unidentified. Coislin. 299 is a thirteenth- 
(or, according to Montfaucon, eleventh-) century manuscript containing 
works of various Greek Fathers—Athanasius, Dionysius, Gregory, Cyril, 
and others. The uncial leaf has been folded once, and inserted at its begin- 
ning, thus making a pair of tolerable flyleaves, which are lettered A and B. 

The fragment is referred to in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana 
(Paris, 1715), in his description of Coislin. 299, in the following terms: 

Initio autem hujus Codicis habentur duo folia Codicis cujusquam IX. sae- 
culi, unciali item charactere oblongo et deflexo, ex quadam Homilia vel Sermone 
(p. 416). 

In his Fac-Similes de plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs ... . du IV* au 
XITI* siécle (1892), H. Omont mentions this leaf (pp. 4 and 10), referring it 
to a homily, and connecting it with a similar uncial fragment, now forming 
part of Coislin. 46, of which he gives a facsimile (planche XX, 3"). Certainly 
the hand of the two fragments is much the same. Both 299 and 46 come, 
according to Montfaucon and Omont, from the laura of St. Athanasius on 
Mt. Athos. 

The leaf in question is of fairly thick parchment, and measures 23.5 cm. 
by 35.5cm. It is inscribed in two columns of forty-one lines each, in Greek 
uncials of a date not later than the tenth century, although perhaps not 
much earlier, for the letters are of the exaggerated, sloping type, shaded 
and adorned with pendants in the usual late uncial style. Montfaucon and 
Omont refer it to the ninth century. The book from which it has strayed 
must have been a noble codex, both for size and workmanship. 

While engaged in other work upon Coislin. 299, in 1903, I copied the 
four columns preserved on the leaf. For the identification of the text, I 
am indebted to my friend and pupil, Mr. Martin Sprengling, who has found 
the passage among the Spuria ascribed to Chrysostom, and appended to his 
genuine works in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 63 (Joannes Chrysostomus 12), 
coll. 935-37, being part of a discourse entitled: Eis ryv dyiav Mevrnxooryy. 
I must also acknowledge the courtesy of Professor Sebastian Haidacher of 

1 But numbered “ 2” in the description on pp. 9, 10. 
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Salzburg, the well-known authority upon manuscripts of Chrysostom, in 
directing me to the works of Montfaucon and Omont cited above. 

The manuscript exhibits several itacisms, and there are the abbreviations 
usually met in uncials: zva, xs, Os, etc. It begins: dwreordAn ty rev cepadip 
Z| xwv dvOpaxa zvpds, and ends: ’ovde yap & éorw, ob8t youn ion, dAdo 
dd. The text is on the whole a good one, presenting some divergences 
from the printed text, and the fragment is worthy of the attention of future 
editors of this homily. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MOSES AND MONOTHEISM 


Gentlemen of the Wellhausen school are invited to take notice. Thirty 
years ago they were the ones who attempted to understand the religion 
of Israel in its relation to the other religions of western Asia. But they 
have failed to keep up with the advance of science. Their theories have 
in fact undergone the usual but none the less sad process of petrifaction. 
Those who once welcomed the light are now striving to keep it out by 
erecting a division wall between Israel and Babylon. They are given 
fair warning that it is time for them to revise their musty lectures and to 
rewrite their antiquated textbooks. Otherwise the advance of their science 
will leave them hopelessly in the rear. This is the demand of a well-known 
Old Testament scholar;' and a younger specialist whose earlier work has 
made a favorable impression upon us echoes the demand for a thorough 
change in present critical methods.? Before the publication of either of 
these demands Professor Baentsch claimed to have brought forward cer- 
tain facts ““unprejudiced consideration of which means a complete change 
in the present view of the course of Israel’s religious history.”3 In the 
face of so widespread a demand the Wellhausenian who refuses to look 
at the new light will write himself down as desperately hardened indeed. 

Wellhausen himself would be the last to claim that there can be no 
progress. But those who have learned much from him may possibly have 
clung too closely to his results. The radicals of one generation are the 


t Sellin, Die alttestamentliche Religion im Rahmen der anderen altorientalischen 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 2, 21. 

2 Mose: ein Beitrag zur Untersuchung tiber die Urspriinge der israelitischen Re- 
ligion. Von Paul Volz. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907, 115: pages, M. 3. Dr. Volz is the 
author of an instructive essay entitled Die vorexilische Jahveprophetie und der Messias 
(1897), and of a meritorious monograph on Jewish eschatology, Die jtidische Eschato- 
logie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903). 

3 Baentsch, Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus (1906). 
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conservatives of the next, and they often show to others the intolerance 
from which they themselves have suffered—as the new school Presby- 
terians who were most strenuous in claiming liberty for themselves in 1870 
were least willing to grant it to others in 1891. It behooves us therefore 
to keep an open mind and to welcome all new light. On the other hand, it 
is allowable to examine the alleged light and to determine its real quality. 
Not every revolution which publishes a manifesto accomplishes what it 
promises. The insinuation that Wellhausen’s Prolegomena are antiquated 
must be tested by the facts; probably the most of us would be glad to be 
assured that our treatises will show as much vitality thirty years after 
publication as is shown by this classic. In any case it will do us no harm 
to ask for a bill of particulars: In what respect does the Wellhausen 
theory need a thorough reconstruction? To this question we address 
ourselves under the guidance of the authors before us. 

The point at which the criticism is directed is the Wellhausenian treat- 
ment of Moses and his relation to Hebrew monotheism. The complaint 
is twofold: First, members of this school do not admit that Moses was a 
monotheist; secondly, they do not give enough weight to the evidences 
of monotheism in Babylonia and Egypt. It might be fair to say that 
the two specifications neutralize each other; if monotheism was accepted 
in Babylon and Egypt before the time of Moses and came thence to Israel 
it makes no difference what we think about Moses. His originality and 
his importance in the history become quite subordinate. But this would 
be an argument ad hominem only. 

The inquiry into the development of monotheism in Israel is one of 
the most important on which we can enter, and it is desirable that we 
should make clear to ourselves the method in which to answer it. Three 
things suggest themselves as almost self-evident: First, the Hebrew docu- 
ments in our possession must be made our primary source; secondly, 
these documents must be used critically, that is, they must be arranged 
in a really historical sequence; and thirdly, the argument from silence is 
valid. 

First, the Hebrew documents in our possession must be our primary 
source. These documents are much less in extent than we should like 
to have, but they are sufficient for our purpose. Being distinctly religious 
in their nature it is not allowable to suppose that they will refuse light on 
the fundamental question of religion. In making this claim we must not 
be supposed to undervalue the light which comes from Babylonia, Assyria, 
or Egypt. Sellin points out afresh the resemblances between the institu- 
tions of Israel and those of her neighbors. He shows how the cultus, 
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the priesthood, the festivals, even special observances like circumcision and 
the nazirate, are strikingly similar to what we find among the Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, and Babylonians. Social institutions, laws, cus- 
toms, ethical ideas, are also of the same pattern. In this respect recent 
discoveries have undoubtedly enabled us to understand Israel better than 
our fathers understood it. Israel has come out of its isolation and in 
many respects is seen to form a part of that western Asia in the midst of 
which it had its home. Wellhausenians have been ready to welcome 
all this light; but they have hesitated to infer that Israel had nothing of 
its own to teach us. To argue that because of these similarities Hebrew 
literature must be understood not from what it says but from what these 
other nations say seems to them extravagant. To claim that because the 
history of Holland receives welcome light from the contemporary history 
of Germany therefore all Dutch literature must be interpreted according 
to German ideas would expose one to ridicule. No more reasonable seems 
the claim of the Pan-Babylonians, which underlies the discussions now 
before us, and which is perhaps as well expressed as anywhere in the 
following quotation: 

Study of the ancient East as a single civilization compels us to estimate the 
intellectual movements which have taken place on its soil as a unity. Just as 
Christianity and its ideas were not limited to the soil of Judea, and just as its 
fundamental ideas developed in other districts, so also monotheism, the funda- 
mental idea which sets Yahwism into opposition to the prevalent ‘oriental view 
of the universe, cannot have arisen in Judah alone, and especially cannot have 
been fostered here alone. (KAT%, p. 208 (italics mine).) 


If on this first point the Wellhausenians show a not unreasonable re- 
serve, they may claim concerning the next point—the critical use of the 
documents—that there is substantial agreement on all hands. The only 
comment that seems called for is that this agreement is due to Wellhausen 
himself. For it is his merit that he brought the higher criticism to its 
present assured results. Without slighting the labors of Vatke, Reuss, 
Graf, or Kuenen it may fairly be claimed that Wellhausen’s brilliant 
argument first showed the true order of the Old Testament documents in 
so convincing a light that he has never successfully been contradicted. 
Wellhausen’s Prolegomena are in fact the basis on which all our present 
Old Testament science rests. So completely has his position established 
itself that the present generation of scholars forgets how much is due to him. 

The particular question forced upon us by the books before us then 
is this: Assuming the Wellhausenian order of the documents, do these 
documents allow us to think that Moses was a monotheist? To define 
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monotheism would not seem to be difficult. Monotheism is the belief 
formulated in the Christian creeds in the words: There is but one only, 
the living and true God. This is today the recognized faith of Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. When it first appeared is a historical question 
to be decided by historical methods. We start with the fact universally 
acknowledged, that this monotheism had its origin among the Jews. Tradi- 
tion ascribes it to Moses; but the first duty of the historian is to scrutinize 
tradition. And, as is universally admitted by critical scholars, this particular 
tradition is of late date. A fact which stands out prominently is that we 
have no direct assertion of monotheism from Moses himself. It is signifi- 
cant that when we ask for such an assertion we are put off with such 
statements as the following: 


The documentary evidence shows that there was a kind of monotheism in 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt. This ancient oriental monotheism differed in- 
deed essentially from the Israelitic; in one case it was speculative, an abstraction 
from polytheism, in the other it was a thoroughly practical matter; on one side 
it was calculated only for the educated, on the other it was enforced on all the 
people; on one side the monotheistic speculation embraced polytheism within 
itself, the one God was the Summus Deus as being the totality of the many indi- 
vidual gods, on the other side polytheism was strictly banished and destroyed; 
one made the one God an astral divinity, a pantheistic nature-power, the other 


made him an ethical personality. Yet on both sides is monotheism. There is, 
further, a historical connection between oriental and Israelitic monotheism as 
the Old Testament itself affirms when it brings Abraham into touch with Ur 
and Haran, Joseph with Heliopolis, and Moses with Egypt and Midian.‘ 


We ask for bread and we receive—moonshine. To realize this, one 
has only to ask what the biblical writers would have thought had they 
been told that, by bringing Abraham into connection with Ur and Haran, 
Joseph into connection with Heliopolis, and Moses into connection with 
Egypt and Midian, they were attesting the derivation of Israel’s faith from 
these various quarters. Even if we concede that Ur, Haran, Heliopolis, 
and Midian were centers of monotheistic religion we shall not be com- 
pelled to derive Moses’ monotheism from this source. For the pan- 
theistic monism which is all that is alleged for these sanctuaries differs 
enormously from what we find enforced in Israel. In Israel mono- 
theism was not so much a theology as a religion. It was not so much 
concerned to affirm the uniqueness of God as to declare that the worship 
of any other being was a sin and an absurdity. It is a priori probable 
that a pantheistic conception which in its way affirms the unity of the divine 


5 Volz, pp. 73 f., summarizing Baentsch. The italics are mine. 
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has arisen in every nation which has reached a certain stage of civilization. 
Baentsch quotes a late Babylonian text (already made use of by others) 
which identifies Marduk with the other divinities of the pantheon: “Ninib 
is the Marduk of might, Nergal is the Marduk of battle, Bel is the Marduk 
of kingship, Nebo is the Marduk of business, Sid is Marduk as luminary 
of the night,” and so with others. But how impossible it is even to con- 
ceive of a Hebrew text that should declare Baal to be the Yahweh of agri- 
culture, Hadad to be the Yahweh of the storm, Melek to be the Yahweh 
of royalty. One has only to formulate such a text to see that Hebrew 
monotheism is something quite different in kind from that which is alleged 
to have existed in Babylonia. In actual history the pantheistic monism 
which makes all the gods manifestations of one divine substance offers no 
opposition to the crassest polytheism (India is an example to the present 
day) whereas the outstanding feature of Hebrew monotheism is its intoler- 
ance of the worship of any but the One. 

Whether the Babylonian texts cited in this connection would not bear 
a very different interpretation from the one given by these scholars is a 
question into which we do not need to enter. Granting all that is claimed 
for them, we see that the kind of monotheism claimed for them has no his- 
toric or logical connection with the Hebrew religion. This is in fact 
admitted in the quotation just given and it leaves the way clear for us 
to examine the Hebrew documents and ascertain from them directly what 
the course of development has been. For this inquiry we naturally be- 
gin with the later documents and work our way backward. If our critical 
method is sound we ought to arrive at results on which men of all schools 
can agree. This is not a superfluous remark. Dr. Volz is an example 
of the confusion which seems to take hold of some minds when they approach 
this question. He gives us a long discussion of the prepossessions with 
which men study the Old Testament. He divides investigators into two 
schools which he characterizes as religionsgeschichtlich and heilsgeschicht- 
lich. The difference between them he finds in their attitude toward 
God and revelation. The adherent of one of them 


treats religion as a human affair; he looks upon it as the essence of culture. In 
investigating the religion of Israel he endeavors to set forth everything as human, 
natural, and in constant connection with the whole culture of the people. It is 
with him only a last resource when he speaks of God and revelation. In using 
these as explanations of the religious mystery, of the origin of religion, or of the 
progressive religious force in Israel he thinks he has overstepped his proper 
boundaries. But for the Heilsgeschichtlicher, God and revelation stand at the 
beginning of all his investigation. It is to him self-evident and he says so, that 
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the Old Testament religion when it first appeared was introduced into the world 
by God (Volz, Mose, pp. 4 f.). 

The difference in point of view here described is too obvious to need 
comment. In default of English equivalents for the German titles let 
us call the two schools the comparative and the theological. The compara- 
tive student approaches the religion of Israel simply as one of the great 
religions of the world; the theological student approaches it as the prepara- 
tory stage of the Christian faith which is to him the chief object of interest. 
But if the existence of this difference is obvious, it would seem equally 
obvious to remark that value-judgments ought not to interfere with judg- 
ments of fact. To deny this is to surrender the hope of any assured 
historical science whatever. The Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
approach the history of the Reformation with very different prepossessions. 
But so far as they are genuine historians they will not differ in their con- 
clusions on the actual course of history. So in the case before us; the 
question whether Moses was a monotheist is a question of fact. We may 
find our evidence insufficient to establish the fact; we may give an affirma- 
tive or a negative answer; but if one of us gives one answer and another 
gives another, one of us must be wrong. And this means that the one 
who gives the wrong answer has used the wrong historical method. 

It is legitimate then to point out that the strength of Wellhausen is 
precisely in his historical method. That his critical results are almost 
universally accepted has already been shown. He is equally to be admired 
for his clear presentation of the history of tradition—this also has never 
been successfully assailed. The one thing which stands out most clearly 
after careful study of Wellhausen is the complicated redaction to which 
the Hebrew sources have been subject and the consequent need of caution 
in using their data. 

It is this fact which the recent assailants of this school have chosen to 
ignore. One is tempted to think that the men who so loudly demand a 
change in critical method do not know what Wellhausen’s method is. This 
would doubtless do them an injustice. Yet what shall we think when Dr. 
Volz repeatedly uses documents of the eighth or ninth century as evidence 
for the thirteenth? Not only this; he reads into his texts what is not there, 
strains the interpretation, gives insufficient consideration to details. On 
this basis he is able to tell us all about Yahweh, the ethical God of the 
universe who was preached by Moses. The necessity of thus maltreating 
the sources in order to make them teach what is here set forth condemns 
the whole argument. 

In order rightly to judge the questions in dispute let us now briefly 
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formulate the results to which we are led by a critical study of the sources. 
It will be conceded on all hands that in the post-exilic period there was a 
real monotheistic belief in Israel. Our evidence is the writer whom we 
know as Deutero-Isaiah. He declares, speaking in the name of Yahweh: 
“T am the first and I am the last and besides me there is no God.” One 
stage earlier we meet the celebrated declaration of the Deuteronomist: 
“Yahweh our God is one Yahweh.” These we may accept as monothe- 
istic affirmations in our sense of the word. Even the Deuteronomic 
assertion may be susceptible of another interpretation—its first concern 
was evidently to enforce the worship of the one God on Israel, and it does 
not affirm the nonentity of the gods of the nations. But we will not insist 
on this. Let us look at the prophets of the eighth century. Has anyone 
ever discovered an affirmation of Amos or Hosea to the effect that the 
gentiles ought to give up the worship of their divinities and devote them- 
selves to Yahweh? This after all is the test of a real monotheism. 

Or let us question Elijah and Elisha, jealous as we know them to have 
been for Yahweh Sabaoth. When Naaman begged a little earth that he 
might make a Yahweh-sanctuary in Damascus, how easy it would have 
been for Elisha to instruct him that the whole earth is Yahweh’s and that 
the soil of Damascus is as truly his as the soil of Palestine. But the oppor- 
tunity passed without improvement. Neither Elijah nor his biographer 
thought that the woman of Zarephath ought to give up the service of her 
Baal on the ground that there was no God but Yahweh. These facts are 
inexplicable except on the theory that neither Elisha nor Elijah nor the 
men who wrote their lives denied the existence of the heathen gods. Only 
for Israel there was one legitimate object of devotion, to desert whom was 
treason. Dr. Volz is obliged to suppose that the originally pure mono- 
theism of Elijah has been obscured by the popular tradition. But the 
whole tendency of tradition we know to have been to elevate the religious 
conceptions of its heroes, rather than to bring them to a lower level. 

When we examine the earlier narrative sources we find no evidence that 
Moses uttered anything like our sentence: There is but one only, the 
living and true God. The utmost that tradition affirms of Moses is that 
he gave the command to Israel not to have other gods along with Yahweh. 
How this was understood in the earlier time is seen in the legend which 
makes Jacob command his household to put away other divinities before 
going up to the sanctuary at Bethel. That these writers did not think of 
Yahweh as God of the whole earth is seen further, in their conception of 
Moses as the minister of the local Yahweh at Kadesh, and if we need 
other evidence we find it in Cain’s complaint that when driven from the 
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cultivated country he is exiled from the presence of Yahweh, parallel to a 
saying of David’s to the same effect. Add the account of Mesha’s sacri- 
fice to Chemosh and that god’s consequent wrath against Israel and we are 
convinced that the common belief in Israel in the tenth century was: Cujus 
regio ejus religio. 

It will be objected that the Yahwistic account of the creation assumes 
that Yahweh is the only God. But this is far from being the case. Ac- 
quaintance with the mythologies shows many creator gods who are simply 
members of the pantheon, sometimes even not prominent members of the 
pantheon. When this very account makes Yahweh say: ‘The man has 
become like one of us,” it is difficult to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
author thought of Yahweh as one of a class of beings all of whom had a 
right to the name god. And it must be confessed that the anthropo- 
morphic Yahweh who experiments with his creatures, who walks in his 
garden in the cool of the day, and who has to guard his tree of life lest man 
take of it, makes the impression of a being far inferior to the one God of 
heaven and earth for whom Deutero-Isaiah pleads so eloquently. 

We are still three hundred years from Moses, and of literature earlier 
than these narratives we have only fragments. The song of Deborah and 
the Testament of Jacob tell us only that Yahweh is Israel’s God who leads 
them against the enemy—just as Chemosh leads Moab. We search in 
vain for an affirmation of Yahweh’s uniqueness. And then we recall that 
the greatest and wisest of Israel’s kings built sanctuaries of other gods 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. Granted that these were for 
the convenience of his foreign wives, could not the philosophic king 
make plain to them that Yahweh was the real God who would accept 
their devotions and that the others were only stocks and stones? The 
temple itself had frequently to be cleansed from the worship of other 
gods, and so far as we know no prophet took occasion to justify this by 
asserting that these other gods were nothings. That Yahweh would have 
no other divinity share his own sanctuary seems to be all that anyone 
claimed. And there is the brazen serpent worshiped from Moses’ time 
till the time of Hezekiah; there are the teraphim in David’s house. How 
could Moses have preached monotheism and these divinities survive ? 

This then is the Wellhausenian position: No evidence exists that 
monotheism in our sense of the word was known in Israel in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries B. c., and of course there is no evidence that it existed 
in the time of Moses two centuries or more earlier. This conclusion has 
been reached by a careful historical method. Now comes Professor Sellin 
and with him Dr. Volz, and they insist that Wellhausen’s method is hope- 
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lessly antiquated and must be thoroughly changed. What we look for 
from them is the production of evidence. For this we search their books 
and we are disappointed. We find abundance of other things—edifying 
disquisitions about the axioms and postulates of different schools of in- 
quiters. But on the main point we find only this significant confession: 
“A strictly historical source (for the person and work of Moses, that is) 
does not exist; even a brief notice that can be called historical is not in 
our possession.” (Volz, p. 15.) The meaning is that our belief in the 
existence of Moses rests on an inference: “We find ourselves compelled to 
suppose a personal originator at the beginning of the ethical religion of 
Israel, and to meet this demand we take Moses who is presented to us by 
popular tradition.” (Jbid.) The most hidebound Wellhausenian may do 
as much as this. In fact it is just what Wellhausen himself does. How 
it can be claimed that such an inference must reverse the ordinary methods 
of historical research does not appear, and it is almost an insult to one’s 
intelligence to have it argued that the assertion of a historical personage 
at the beginning of Israel’s religion is equivalent to: Moses was a 
monotheist. 

No more to the point is it to adduce the evidence of the inscriptions as 
to the high civilization of Egypt and Babylon. We are told “even the 
coldest skeptic must admit that Babylonian and Egyptian antiquity had 
reached a remarkably high grade of culture in every respect and that 
the national life (Volksleben) of Israel was from the beginning imbedded 
in a greater and more important environment than had been supposed.” 
Granted : the sceptic would be cold indeed who would deny it. But 
what has it to do with the question of Moses and his monotheism? If 
it can be shown that a high state of civilization brings with it a practical 
monotheism like that of Israel let it be shown. The actual evidence how- 
ever is all the other way. The high civilization of Greece and Rome was 
in essence polytheistic. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that the characteristic 
monolatry of Israel which resulted in monotheism rose in the circles most 
averse to the higher culture of neighboring nations. The mark of Hebrew 
monotheism is its exclusiveness, not to say intolerance. Its watchword is: 
Yahweh is a jealous God, and this watchword took shape in the school of 
Elijah and Elisha, among the Rechabites who would have no agriculture, 
no settled habitations, who would drink no wine and eat none of the fruit 
of the vine. Here if anywhere is to be found the solution of the problem 
before us. Wellhausen indeed declines to say why Yahweh God of Israel 
should have become the God of the whole earth rather than Chemosh of 
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Moab;* and it is apparently this reserve which has roused the wrath of 
our objectors. Yet Wellhausen goes on to say of the prophets: 


The Israelites say that Yahweh wakened them, they are the men of God. 
They find the revelation of God in these men, and they know no revelation apart 
from such living organs. Beyond this answer we shall scarcely advance although 
the divinely favored personality remains a mystery still. 

Yahweh had the power which Chemosh had not—the power to impress 
his followers (chosen ones among them, that is) with his exclusive right to 
their devotion and so that they were impelled to preach the message: 
Him only shalt thou serve. 

Moses may have been the first in this line of preachers. But this does 
not prove him to have been a monotheist, as has been abundantly shown. 
Our authors in their better moments do not seem to claim that it does. 


If out of the premosaic period there rise such commanding figures as Ham- 
murabi and Chuenaten then Moses must grow proportionately in our estimation; 
for Moses, out of whose religious knowledge monotheism grew, and whose tora 
finally made morality the common possession of Israel and Judah, must have 
been a greater than Hammurabi and Chuenaten. 


The reader will not have failed to notice how we have shifted our ground. 
Moses is no longer a monotheist; all that is affirmed is that out of his 
religious knowledge monotheism grew, and that his tora made morality 
the common possession of Israel and Judah. Elsewhere the author con- 
fides to us that he is inclined to think “that Moses towered above the period 
which followed, because this is suggested by the parallel instances of the 
prophets, of Jesus and of Luther.” In other passages monotheism is 
lost out of sight and nothing more seems to be claimed than that “to Moses 
Yahweh was an ethical personality.” Even this is an inference from the 
postulate that he must have brought his people something new and epoch- 
making. In contrast with this we find, however, that Moses had no special 
originality; for the hard-worked code of Hammurabi is made to increase 
the probability that Moses gave a code to his people “which code cannot 
have differed much” from that of the Babylonian monarch. The anti- 
climax is reached when we are calmly assured: “It is uncertain whether 
the foundation of Israel’s religion was laid by amy historical event what- 
ever, or if so what that event was.” 

It may be thought that we have devoted too much space to a single 
pamphlet. But the pamphlet does not stand alone. Its demand for a 


4 Hinneberg, Kultur der Gegenwart, I, p. 15. 
5 These citations occur on pp. 27, 66, 67, and 88 of Volz’s book (italics mine). 
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revision of Old Testament methods is echoed by a number of recent publi- 
cations. There seems to be widespread confusion of mind as to what 
historical science is. At the risk of uttering a truism, it seems to be neces- 
sary to say that history seeks for actualities; it inquires what actually 
took place at a given epoch as shown by the evidence in our posession. 
When a man demands a change in method we look to him for new evi- 
dence or for more careful examination of the old. But what we find in 
the books before us is neither of these but a series of alleged axioms which 
turn out after all not to be self-evident, of postulates which no one but the 
author actually postulates, of inferences whose logic is doubtful, and of 
impressions which are plainly subjective and individual. Not thus will 
the established critical method be displaced. 

It is refreshing to turn from these vagaries to one who, although not an 
Old Testament specialist, is unusually competent to pronounce on the 
validity of historical method. This is Felix Stahelin from whom we have 
an address on Problems of Israelitic History.© This author, after sketching 
the theories of the Pan-Babylonians, says: 

From this quarter the Wellhausenian conception certainly cannot be shaken. 
The picture of the external history of Israel and the determination and evaluation 
of the different documents will stand in its main outtines as the present critics— 
Wellhausen at their head—have drawn it The discoveries in western Asia 


have indeed enriched our knowledge of Israel’s history and culture in many ways 
thankfully to be recognized; but they have brought absolutely nothing to light 
which can shake the main results of Wellhausen’s criticism. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


6 Probleme der israelitischen Geschichte, Basel, 1907. 
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RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 

Professor Brown has undertaken to present a concise commentary upon 
the Book of Jeremiah,* scholarly in character and structure, and withal 
adapted to the needs of the intelligent reader, whether or not he be acquainted 
with the Hebrew. The book fills in part the place of the German kurzge- 
jasste Commentare, a form of biblical literature which, strangely enough, 
is still sadly lacking in our language. The work differs from its German 
parallels in being less original, less desirous of striking out into new paths 
of criticism and exegesis, while much is made, comparatively, of the edifying 
functions of a biblical commentary. 

The book gives in the left-hand column of the page the text of the 
Authorized Version; on the right, the author’s own translation, the metric 
passages being presented typographically in poetical form, but without any 
attempt to produce the exact rhythm of the original. The commentary 
appears below the text. It was hardly necessary to reprint the Author- 
ized Version, inasmuch as it is at everyone’s hand, and its omission would 
have given room either for more material or for a larger display of the 
author’s translation, the type of which is altogether too fine. In the commen- 
tary reference is made primarily to the text of the Authorized Version, but as 
in most of the cases that need comment, that text requires immediate 
correction, space and patience would have been saved by reference to the 
fresh translation. These minor criticisms, however, are to be laid at the 
door of the general plan of the whole series, not at that of Professor Brown. 

In the field of criticism the author moves with the spirit of full religious 
liberty. His apology is expressed in the following words: 

From the present point of view, it will be seen that in the use of the terms 
“genuine” and “not genuine,” and in denying to Jeremiah the authorship of 
parts of our book, the writer must not be understood as questioning the authority 
of a given passage, or its value to the Christian life, although from a literary point 
of view it must be allowed that Jeremiah’s own words are superior to those of the 
authors that have been associated with him. 


Professor Brown appears to have been especially influenced by Duhm 
in criticism and exegesis. Yet he refuses to go with that master to the 
t The Book of Jeremiah. An American Commentary on the Old Testament. By 
Charles Rufus Brown, Ph.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1907. 257 pages. 
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length of excising from the Jeremianic material all but the poetical passages. 
He is not always very positive in his decisions, which rather often appear 
as a summing-up of the evidence on both sides (e. g., on chaps. 46 ff.), and 
he inclines to the more conservative position. To be sure, in view of the 
vast differences of opinion among the recent commentators, such as Giese- 
brecht, Duhm, Driver (Cornill’s commentary appeared after the present 
work went to press), the book would have exceeded its intended scope, if 
every critical point were argued out in detail. It may be noticed that the 
author is inclined to regard the references to the seventy years’ captivity 
(25:12; 29:10) as Jeremianic. 

As for the compilation of the Book of Jeremiah, our commentator holds 
that Jeremiah’s edition of 603 B.C. (36:32) consisted substantially of chaps. 
1-17, and that the subsequent chapters were added as successive strata, 
which had appeared independently. Chaps. 18-20, 22-24, 25, which once cir- 
culated as separate rolls, were brought together and added to chaps. 1-17, 
thus forming a new edition; subsequently there were added chaps. 46-51, 
30-31, 32-33, 34; 35, 36, 37-39, 40-43, 44, 45- The statement of the con- 
struction of the book is clear and reasonable. Baruch is considered to be 
the author of the historical narratives and prefaces. The commentary is 
clear and concise, and in general very satisfactory. In all cases of text 
criticism, the Hebrew original and the author’s emendation are given, 
along with transliteration for the use of the English reader. Critical emen- 
dations and interpolated passages are designated in the translation by proper 
typographical marks. The book is to be welcomed as capitally meeting 
its purpose and filling a long-felt want. It will be prized by the seminary 
teacher whose students cannot be referred to the German commentaries, 
and by the many who desire a brief scholarly, exegetical treatment, with an 
introduction to the critical problems, but without the confusion that would 
arise from too radical or individualistic criticism. 


J. A. MonTcoMERY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To know a religion scientifically, says Professor Strack,? is a prime 
requisite for mission work among its adherents. The essence of Judaism 
is not merely the blood bond, since the nation has absorbed maiy foreign 
elements. More important, as a unifying influence, are the recollections 
of history—the great deeds wrought for their fathers, and the severe perse- 
cutions they have endured. While critical views of the Bible vary among 


2 Das Wesen des Judentums. Vortrag gehalten auf der Internationalen Konferenz 
fiir Judenmission zu Amsterdam. Von Professor Dr. Herm. L. Strack. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1906. 23 pages. M. 0.30. 
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Jews, there is a striking uniformity of belief in the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. This must be met by a sane criticism. Most significant is the 
belief in the future of Judaism. Among most Jews the idea of a personal 
Messiah is abandoned. Judaism has, however, a world-mission: she has 
given to the world the idea of monotheism. Strack thinks it passing strange 
that she makes no attempt to spread abroad this idea, but regards Chris- 
tianity and Islam as her ambassadors to the heathen in this regard. 

Dr. Kaatz has given a study of prophetic Judaism,3 in two parts, of 
which the first has some twelve sections treating of the general theme, and 
the second has a treatment of such topics as: providence, anthropomor- 
phism, the divine punishment, the election of Israel, Israel’s past, divine 
judgment, the indestructibility of Israel, the law, fasting, the ark of the 
covenant, repentance, Israel and Judah, sacrifice. The work is written 
confessedly for Jews—to strengthen their faith and to show that the Scrip- 
tures, as the Word of God, contain the infallible truth. Judaism stands or 
falls with the absolute truth of the Scriptures. The writer is strenuously 
opposed to evolution and thinks the choice lies between Moses and Darwin. 
As strenuously does he contend for the efficacy of prayer and the miracu- 
lous. Biblical criticism is severely handled. The customary argument 
about the inability of the critics to agree, is adduced and we are assured 
that yet newer theories will replace those which prevail today. The task 
of the critic must prove abortive since his conclusions are based entirely 
on subjective grounds. So far the introduction. 

Part I treats of the essence of prophetical Judaism. By this he means 
the characteristic features or the tendency of the religious efficiency of the 
prophets. The deductions are drawn from the prophets Amos to Malachi— 
those who have left written testimony of their views. Ef we knew the earlier 
prophets as we do the later we should not say that prophecy reached its 
zenith among the latter. 

By prophetical Judaism is not to be understood a Judaism which has 
dispensed with the law, an “ethical” Judaism, or a reformed Judaism. 
Prophetical Judaism can be understood only by an appeal to the prophets 
and to those passages whose meaning is unequivocal. Prophecy must not be 
regarded as mechanical. We cannot get the meaning of any prophet on 
a given subject by merely counting his utterances. All the prophets 
equally condemn idolatry, but all the prophets have not spoken with equal 
force about it. Malachi has a passage that even seems to commend it. 


3 Das Wesen ‘des prophetischen Judentums. Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis der 
Propheten. Von Dr. S. Kaatz, Rabbi in Zabrze. Berlin: Poppelauer, 1907. 109 
pages. M. 2. 
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This was due to the fact that idolatry had disappeared in his day. The 
prophets have a message for men—for men of their times, and the goal and 
direction of their message are determined by the spirit of the times. They 
were neither theologians nor religious philosophers. 

The contents of prophetical Judaism agree with that of the Torah, 
everywhere (Hos. 8:1). Here the author takes issue with Duhm in the 
claim of the latter that prophets are unconscious of a Mosaic law. A sen- 
tence is quoted from Duhm to the effect that the pre-exilic prophets were 
conscious of an antipathy to the ceremonial law, but attention is called to 
the fact that Duhm fails to mention among these prophets Jeremiah, 
because this name would have furnished such a striking refutation of his 
claim. After having taken issue with Duhm on this point the author cites 
Malachi, to show how faithful the prophets were to the law. More to the 
point is a reference to Jeremiah, chap. 34, to prove that the pre-exilic 
prophets were acquainted with the regulation setting slaves free after six 
years of service. One does not need to point out, however, that such refer- 
ence is a long way from settling the question of a written Torah at this time. 

Part II applies the principles laid down in the first part to the solution 
of several themes. It is impossible to unite the teaching of the prophets 
concerning Providence into a regular scientific system. The fundamental 
prophetical view of Judaism is the same. God loves the good and rewards 
it: he hates evil and punishes it. There is no difference of opinion as to 
what is good and evil. To man is given free choice of action and upon 
him rests the responsibility for its use. The prophets did not discuss the 
enigma of man’s free will and God’s foreknowledge. This lay entirely 
without the sphere of prophecy. 

Strong anthropomorphic expressions, such as Hos. 11:8 f., which 
speaks of God’s affection for Israel in the first part and in the second denies 
that he is like a man, are to be explained by looking at the purpose of the 
writer. In the case before us, it is to assure Israel of God’s favor. From 
the presence of such strong anthropomorphisms in Hosea the author argues 
against the view that they arise out of primitive views of religion—a very 
incomplete reply I fear. The seeming contradiction in I Sam., chap. 15, 
where God is said to have repented that he made Saul king, and when asked 
to forgive Saul replies that he is not a man to repent, is explained on the 
ground that it is the rejection of Saul that is the irrevocable thing. The 
author reveals no consciousness of various documents beneath the inter- 
esting history of this period. 

The doctrine of the indestructibility of Jerusalem, said by Cornill to 
have originated with Isaiah, is combated on the ground of several passages 
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which he quotes from Isaiah. Prophetic sympathy for the law is proved by 
citations from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel on the Sabbath. The book 
closes with a short discussion of the favorable manner in which sacrifices 
were regarded by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Micah, and 
Malachi. 

Semitic scholars will welcome the first of a projected series of pamphlets 
written in defense of that view of the ancient civilization called pan-Babylo- 
nianism. The theme of the book itself is the ancient East, and the Egyptian 
religion, and the discussion of this part of the subject is preceded by a score 
of pages setting forth the general view of the author, to wit, that the oldest 
civilization is astral. It is a picture of space and time to be read in the 
starry heavens. The cosmogony or succession of worlds, and the calendar 
or succession of ages are set forth through the movement of the planets 
(especially the sun and moon) and the heavenly dial or zodiac. 

This new view had its inception in Eduard Stucken’s Astralmythen, 
which claimed an astral character for all myths. Winckler’s investigations 
showed that astral mythology was a part of the world-view which proceeded 
from the home of all astronomy—Babylon—and spread itself over the 
eastern world. Everything earthly had its counterpart in heaven where 
was sketched everything that should appear on earth. All sciences and 
historical processes were therefore astral. In this introduction Jeremias 
argues earnestly for the diffusion hypothesis of myths and cites many 
witnesses in its favor. 

The discussion then goes on to prove that the world-idea lying at the 
base of the Egyptian religion is that which has been denominated pan- 
Babylonianism. It is time, he says, to open the door that leads from Babylon 
to Egypt and to show that the religious system of Egypt is fundamentally 
that of Babylon. The appearance of the God in an animal form has nothing 
to do with totemism in the majority of cases: it is to be explained as an 
incarnation of the deity, whose animal form is a representation of forms 
seen in the star groups. Poertner is quoted in support of the claim that 
Egypt was one of the first nations to entertain the star cult of the East. 
Eduard Mahler in a discussion sought to show that in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties the signs of the zodiac existed. Heretofore Egyptol- 
ogists have refused to accept a view of the Egyptian religion which made it 
dependent on Babylon. The oldest teaching of Egypt is connected with 


4Im Kampje um den alten Orient. Wehr- und Streitschriften herausgegeben von 
Alfred Jeremias und Hugo Winckler. I. Die Panbabylonisten. Der alten Orient und 
die aegyptische Religion. Von Alfred Jeremias. Mit 6 Abbildungen. Leipzig: Hin. 
richs, 1907. 65 pages. M. 0.80. 
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the city of On, the Sun city. Nearly all the religious texts bear the stamp 
of its priesthood and were written or revised there. The primal deep appears 
in the theology of Egypt. Keb and Nut correspond to Assyrian Apsu and 
Tiamat, while Shu corresponds to Mummu and rua. Nut and Keb are 
separated by Shu which corresponds to the heavens which separates the 
two halves of the original chaos. Here he is equivalent to Marduk. 

The paths of the Egyptian temples in ancient times were protected on 
either side by statues of animals, as was the case in Babylon. The ritual 
which expressed honor to the gods on calendar days is suggestive of similar 
Babylonian ritual. The New Year’s celebration of Marduk along the great 
road Ai-ibur-shabu in.a ship is paralleled by the festival of the year god. 
An inscription which deals with the death and resurrection of Osiris is very 
similar to the Tammuz festival of the Babylonians. Amon of Thebes is the 
counterpart of the Marduk of Babylon. Both gladly hear the cries of men. 
As Marduk fights Tiamat, so Amon battles with the serpent Apophis. 
Amon is the Sun god, creator, upholder, and nourisher of life. The pamph- 
let closes with a discussion of the world of the dead which lies in the West, 
and describes the judgment scene before Osiris. ‘Throughout reference is 
made to Erman’s work with which the author, of course, takes issue. Any 
discussion that will help us to understand the relation between these two 
primitive civilizations will receive a hearty welcome. Jeremias has gone 
far beyond the suggestion of Hommel, and no doubt his paper will provoke 
a further discussion of a very interesting theme. It is not to be expected 
that in so short a book anything like an adequate treatment of the Egyptian 
religion will be found. 

The second pamphlet in the seriess is an answer by Winckler to an 
attack made on his theories by Drs. Gressmann and Kiichler, two students 
of Jensen, who receives some pretty hard blows as the instigator of the 
attack. It is Jensen who “junge Manner in’s Feur schickt,” and who 
should at least teach his zealous scholars that before a man enters the arena 
he should have some acquaintance with the facts which he attempts to 
discuss. The titles of the pamphlets which have aroused Winckler’s wrath 
are Winckler’s Altorientalisches Phantasiebild, by Gressmann, and Die 
Stellung des Propheten Isaia zur Politik seiner Zeit, by Kiichler. 

A good deal of feeling is displayed by Winckler—whether just or not 
need not here be discussed—but while reading the book one has the unpleas- 
ant sensation of being present at a family quarrel. The plan of the reply 


5 Im Kampjfe um den alien Orient. Wehr- und Streitschriften herausgegeben von 
Alfred Jeremias und Hugo Winckler. II. Die jiingsten Kampfer wider den Pan- 
babylonismus. Von Hugo Winckler. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 79 pages. M. 1. 
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is to quote excerpts from the two writings named above where Winckler is 
criticized and to answer them. Winckler protests too often that he is 
unfairly treated, that his works have not been read, and insists, perhaps too 
frequently, on the vast amount of time he has given to the study of the 
oriental question, a fact which he seems to think ought to exempt him from 
criticism, at least from mere schoolboys. 

The dispute with Gressmann is rot long protracted and concerns prin- 
cipally the question of the presence of astrological matter in the religion of 
Israel. With Kiichler, however, he at once joins issue on the question of 
Isaiah’s relation to the politics of his time, and holds, as it seems to me 
correctly, that no matter how religious Isaiah’s work was, we cannot escape 
admitting its political bearing. Kiichler says in the objectionable passage: 
“‘The thesis of Winckler, that Isaiah got his inspiration from Nineveh, is 
wholly untenable. I am convinced that Isaiah held no positive relation 
to politics, but on the contrary held himself aloof and dealt with the religious 
situation of his people, not from a political but from a religious point of 
view.” Winckler in reply takes exception to the phrase “inspiration from 
Nineveh,” a phrase which he disclaims, and holds that all prophetic work 
was both religious and political; the occasion may have come from Nineveh 
while the inspiration in a theological sense was from God. 

On the burning question of Musri, Kiichler admits that perhaps one 
might confess to the existence of a Musri in North Syria, which has been 
confused in the Old Testament with Egypt (II Kings 7:6), but a southern 
Musri can exist only in the imagination of the scholar. The passage from 
which Winckler sets out to prove a North Arabian Musri is from Tiglath- 
pileser ITI, where he speaks of appointing an Arab Idi-bi’il as képu of Musri. 
It is impossible to think of Tiglathpileser appointing as an Assyrian officer 
in Egypt an Arab, especially when he is not in possession of Egypt. Further, 
Kiichler is ignorant of the meaning of képu. It signifies an officer appointed 
by the Assyrian king in a conquered country to be responsible for his vassals. 

Again, since Musri is on the border of Meluhbha it is difficult to think of 
it as meaning Egypt. Since 1889 when Winckler first discussed the ques- 
tion, Meluhha is admitted by all scholars to be the Sinaitic peninsula and 
surrounding territory—in the wider sense West Arabia. No one now 
identifies Meluhha with Nubia, yet Kiichler returns to the old theory because 
of the expression ‘‘schwarze meluhhaer.”” This Winckler shows occurs in 
connection with Kus, which must mean an Arabian Kis. Communication 
between Arabia and Africa accounts for the presence of dark-skinned 
people in Meluhha. Further, a passage from Gudea speaks of Magan, 
Meluhha, Gubi, and Dilmun together as places having brought wood in 
ships to Lagash. Nubia is impossible here. 
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Winckler holds that mlk jrb is to be translated king of Jareb. To this 
Kiichler objects: (1) That the parallelism of the passage demands that 
Jareb correspond to the Assyrian king; (2) that we know of no kingdom 
of Jareb; (3) that in Hos. 10:6 it is impossible to think of anyone except 
the king of Assyria. Winckler replies, (1) the Massoretic text of Hos. 
10:6 intends king of Jareb, otherwise it would read el ha-melek Jareb; 
(2) the parallelism of Hos. 5:13, “Ephraim goes to Assyria, And he 
(Israel or Judah) sent to the king of Jareb,” supports his theory; (3) in the 
passage, Hos. 10:6, King Jareb is an interpolation. We are also cited to 
the passage in I Sam. 15:5, where the text is amended by the omission of a 
waw to read, “‘Saul came to the town of Amalek, Jareb.” 

In a little brochure Peisker discusses the extent of the relations of 
Jahweh to the non-Israelites.© Starting from a statement of Stade, that 
Israelites were theoretical polytheists, that is, that they believed in the 
existence of the foreign gods, he attempts a proof of the theory by citations. 
The appeal made by the king of Moab when he offered up his son upon the 
walls was effective against Israel, because they believed that Chemosh had 
actually responded to the appeal. (See II Kings 3:27.) 

In the second chapter of Genesis Jahweh is creator of heaven and earth 
and therefore of heathen lands, so we must have in this place a higher view 
of the nature of Jahweh. He is also creator of the first pair from whom 
were derived all the families of the earth. Consequently he is their lord. 
Here we have a higher view of Jahweh than in the first passage. From such 
passages as Gen. 9:25 ff., and 27:39 f., where Jahweh curses Canaan and 
blesses Japheth, we infer that he is enthroned in the heaven and that his 
arm reaches alike the Israelite and the heathen. This objective lordship 
cannot be doubted, though it may be explained as the result of later theo- 
logical development. Other passages declare that Jahweh is subjective 
lord of the heathen—that is, he is worshiped by them. See I Kings, chap. 
17, where the widow of Zarepta speaks of Jahweh as if there were no other 
God. This may be explained as due to the naiveté of the writer, or the 
reflected monotheism of the Deuteronomic editor. In Gen., chap. 41, 
Pharaoh and Joseph are worshipers of the same God. So Abimelech 
(Gen., chap. 20) receives his dream from the God of Abraham. In a 
Jahvistic passage Joseph cries out, when tempted, ‘‘ How shall I sin against 
Eléhim ?” (Gen. 39:9; cf. 43:29). Does the author here use a neutral 


6 Die Beziehungen der Nichtisraeliten zu Jahve nach der Anschauung der altisraeli- 
tischen Quellenschrijften. Von Lic. Dr. Martin Peisker. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XII.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 95 pages. 
M. 2.50. 
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word? Notso. In Gen. 31:53 we read of the eléhim of Abraham and the 
eléhim of Nahor. This is naive monotheism and in places where Jahweh 
is found instead of eléhim we may think of editing. 

Part two discusses the content of the relations between Jahweh and the 
non-Israelites, whether of a direct or indirect character. In the former 
class belong Jahweh’s creative activities and his immediate control of the 
course of history. The latter grow out of the relationships between Israel 
and non-Israelites. Non-Israelites are helped by Israel; they sometimes 
are of assistance to Israel. Hence when they injure Israel unintentionally 
they are not punished. Pious non-Israelites, coming under the protection 
of Israel, may not be injured. 


J. H. STEVENSON 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The third volume of the Hiljsbiicher zur Kunde des alten Orients’ gives 
the essentials of Assyrian grammar in the briefest possible space. Such a 
book has long been needed by the beginner of Assyrian. The choice and 
arrangement of the material for a book of this kind is always a difficult 
matter, and it is easier to offer criticisms than to suggest remedies. 

The introduction gives a brief sketch of the history of the language and 
its relation to the other Semitic tongues, followed by an account of the origin 
of the cuneiform script. The author still holds the improbable theory that 
the Semitic Babylonians, on entering the Tigris-Euphrates valley, found 
there a non-Semitic people, the Sumerians, who had already reached a high 
stage of culture and had developed the script later taken over by these Baby- 
lonians. That the Sumerians invented the cuneiform script is probable; 
the rest of the theory is highly improbable. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with a section on phonology, and 
another on etymology, interspersed with remarks on syntax. The quantity 
of the vowels is carefully given; in fact, some vowels are incorrectly marked 
long. For instance, it is improbable from the side of phonetics that the a 
in the enclitic ma is long, and there is nothing in the literature to prove it. 
In the same way, some of the rules of accent given in § 25 are quite arbitrary. 

The verb is fully treated. There is, however, no excuse whatever for 
choosing new verbs for the paradigms. The paradigms of Delitzsch’s 
Grammar are and should be the standard. In the paragraph given to the 
verbs nad4nu and naza4zu, ulziz for uSziz is not noted. 

The syntax is inadequately treated. Assyrian grammar has advanced 


7 Kurzgejasste Assyrische Grammatik. Von Bruno Meissner. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1907. v+8opages. M. 3.50. 
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beyond the stage where it is possible to disregard the force of the present, 
preterite, or permansive forms of the verb. A careful study of such a text 
as Nebuchadrezzar’s East India House Inscription would have removed 
the doubt expressed in § 51 as to whether the permansive can be used like 
the present in circumstantial clauses. 

For completeness a “‘ Lesestiicke”’ should follow. 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Kent’s latest addition to ““The Student’s Old Testament” 
series® presents all the legal material of the Old Testament classified accord- 
ing to the various codes and arranged on a scheme suggested by Ex., chaps. 
21ff. The divisions are: (1) personal and family laws; (2) criminal laws; (3) 
humane laws; (4) religious laws, defining obligations to God; and (5) 
ceremonial laws. The citation of the laws, which are explained by copious 
footnotes excellently adapted to the needs of students, is preceded by six 
essays on the Babylonian background of Israel’s laws, the origin and growth 
of Israelitish law, the primitive Hebrew codes, the Deuteronomic codes, 
Ezekiel and the Holiness code, and the Priestly codes. In addition to 
this there is an index of biblical passages, several useful charts and diagrams, 
and a valuable appendix. 

While the present volume is by no means the only attempt to deal with 
the laws of Israel, being preceded by some four or five comparisons of the 
Mosaic with Hammurabi Code—notably that of Miiller—yet it has the 
unique distinction of presenting the material classified and in chronological 
order. It is not to be wondered at that there has been little interest shown 
in the Mosaic legislation by persons who believed that Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy were the product of one period, not to say one man. With this 
book the study of Israel’s laws takes a new form and one of exceeding 
interest. The light that is thrown on every sphere of life among the Hebrews 
is wonderful. The student can trace the development of the family and 
the growth of what we call society and the increasing complexity of economic 
problems. At the expense of some repetition the material has been put 
in most convenient form. The chief merit of the book is not that it makes 
new additions to knowledge, but that it presents the material in such orderly 
arrangement that others can use it as a field for original research. 

The discovery by Bertheau in 1840 that there was an original decad 
arrangement in the primitive codes and the later subdivision of the decads 

8 Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents: From the days of Moses to the closing of the 


Legal Canon. (“The Student’s Old Testament.) By Charles F. Kent. New 
York: Scribners, 1907. 301 pages. $2.75. 
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into pentads has aided much in the restoration of the true order. The 
explanation of the pentad arrangement of laws as originating in the child- 
hood of the race, when the fingers were used as an aid to memory, is inter- 
‘esting, but the requirement that all laws on a certain subject should number 
five or ten, and especially that the moral law should fall into this arrange- 
ment, while undoubtedly quite in harmony with the Hebrew mind, introduces 
a mechanical element which does not favor the theory of prophetic origin. 

The treatment of the Decalogue of Ex., chap. 20, which is naturally the 
center of interest, is the least satisfactory part of the work. It is doubtless 
encompassed with difficulties, the solution of which seems to Professor 
Kent to be hopeless. From a mathematical standpoint it may be so, but 
there are considerations which render the current theory that the present 
setting is to be referred to the eighth century and the simplest form to 
Moses altogether too improbable. In the first place everyone is familiar 
with the position of the ‘‘Commandments” in the time of Christ. The 
word has but one sense and everyone knows it. The binding force of the 
“‘Commandments” is unique and it has persisted to the present day. That 
this should be the case, and that there should be no recognition of this 
authority in the Old Testament with the possible exception of the latest 
apocryphal books, is something which must be well explained before it 
can be supposed that the Decalogue was set forth, with the prestige of its 
present position, in the eighth century. It may be said that the only “‘argu- 
ment” for the traditional view of the Decalogue is the fear of the 
consequences of relinquishing it. Again the ignorance shown in the Old 
Testament of any authoritative ethical law is an argument which grows on a 
student in proportion as he rids himself of his prejudices. That David 
should have committed murder and adultery and been rebuked by Nathan 
for meanness is hard to reconcile with any Mosaic authorship. When, in 
the eighth century, the prophets were so powerfully impressed by the inci- 
dents of the Exodus, what is the reason they are silent about the tremendous 
theophany and the moral law? Again the “‘visiting sins” is directly 
contrary to the mind of Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The con- 
clusion which fits best with the facts is that the Decalogue of Ex., chap. 
20, represents a slow crystallization of moral ideas, which a late post-exilic 
editor, desiring to give it the prestige of a divine revelation, placed in its 
present position, displacing an original Ephraimitic ten words, correspond- 
ing to Ex., chap. 34, and concealing them in the three chapters following 
Ex. 20: 18. 


THEODORE C. Foote 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The first chapters of Genesis have been discussed for many years, but 
the last word has not yet been said on them and there is still room for a 
thorough scientific investigation of their character. Such an investigation 
is given us by Professor Gordon in his Early Traditions of Genesis.° This 
book cannot be praised too highly for its scientific method and its thorough- 
ness. It is written with full mastery of the earlier literature and brings 
many new and valuable suggestions to the solution of the problems. It may 
unhesitatingly be recommended as the best book in English on the subject, 
and it is doubtful whether there is a better treatise in any other language. 
Through such monographs as this, that discuss a limited theme thoroughly, 
critical science is more advanced than by more ambitious works that cover 
a wider field in a superficial manner. 

The author begins with an analysis of the documents in the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. Following earlier critics he distinguishes, first, the 
elements drawn from the Priestly Code (P). Here the agreement of scholars 
is so complete that there is no need for an extended discussion. This 
material constitutes a “‘complete, clear and close-knit context.” The 
residuum that belongs to the Jahvistic narrative, on the other hand, is 
highly complex. Most easily discriminated is the Flood Story and kindred 
sections in 4:25, 26; 6:5-8; 7:1-5, 10, 7-9, 16c, 12, 17b, 22 f.; 8:6a, 
2f., 6b, 7-13b, 20-22; 9:18f.; 10:1b, 17-18, 19, 186, 21, 25-30, which 
since Budde’s discussion have been regarded as a later element intruded 
into J and commonly known as J?._ The material that is left after the sub- 
traction of J? is distinguished from J? by speaking of ‘‘the man” instead of 
Adam (“‘man” used as a proper name without the article), and by the fact 
that it assumes the steady development of the arts and industries from the 
earliest down to the latest times without the interruption of the Deluge. 
This older stratum of J is also composite. It consists of an original nucleus 
found in 2:46-7, 9a, 18-24; 4:1,17-24. ‘‘In these verses, then, we have a 
clear and consistent account of the making of the world, and the beginnings 
of civilization from the desert point of view’’ (p. 7). ‘‘On this hypothesis 
the author of the main body of J had before him an earlier narrative of the 
making of the world and man, and the origins of civilization, from the desert 
point of view, round which as a nucleus he gathered his other materials, 
giving them what seemed to him the most suitable position in the system. 
Thus, as we have seen, the story of Eden found its appropriate setting in 
the account of the Creation (2:40 ff.). On the same principle, the most 
natural place for the introduction of the tragedy of Cain and Abel was 


9 The Early Traditions of Genesis. By Alex. R. Gordon, D. Litt. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. xii+346 pages. $2.25 
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after 4:1, which told of the birth of Cain, the firstborn son of “‘the man,” 
(pp. 11f.). The different strata obtained by the process of critical analysis 
are exhibited in detail with notes in an appendix. Here it would have been 
helpful if the layers of tradition within J had been discriminated by the use 
of different types. 

In the second chapter Professor Gordon discusses the age and relations 
of the documents discovered by the foregoing processes of literary criticism. 
“The most probable date (for the original nucleus of J) would seem to be the 
reign of Solomon, to which we may plausibly ascribe the first collections 
of Israelite song and tradition found in the Book oj Jashar and the Book 
of the Wars of Jahveh” (p. 22). ‘In J the Palestinian coloring of 4:22 f. 
and 9:20 ff. presupposes the settlement of Israel in the land of Canaan. 
. . . - More exact indications are not found in the chapters immediately 
under review. We must content ourselves, therefore, with a bare reference 
to the facts noted by scholars: the inclusion in J of a list of kings of Edom 
“‘before there reigned any king over the children of Israel” (Gen. 36:31 ff.), 
with more doubtful suggestions (Gen. 27:40; Josh. 6:26), pointing to a 
date later than the early monarchy, but in any case earlier than Deuteronomy, 
whose historical narratives are based on J and E, and earlier, too, than the 
first literary prophets, who show unmistakable acquaintance with the Jah- 
vistic traditions, and most probably with the written narrative . . . . in other 
words, to the generally accepted date—circa 850 B.C., or very shortly 
after” (p. 22). ‘“‘J? is well acquainted with the chief cities of Babylonia 
and Assyria, and shows likewise a far more detailed knowledge of their 
traditions and myths than the earlier Jahvist. This widening of the field 
of knowledge we can only explain by the supposition that in the interval 
the Assyrian Empire had crossed the horizon of Israel. This would carry 
us to the beginning of the reign of Menahem, king of Israel (ca. 745), when 
Tiglathpileser III first interfered in the affairs of the Western kingdom. 
But, if the narrative be Judean, as is most probable, we should find the 
date somewhat after 735-734, when Ahaz, king of Judah, purchased the 
help of Tiglathpileser against the allied armies of Israel and Syria in the 
Syro-Ephraimitic war, in consequence of which the Assyrian king threw 
his forces against Damascus and Israel, and Ahaz became his vassal” 
(p. 23). P, in the list of names in Gen., chap. 10, shows evidence of its 
post-exilic origin. ‘The mention of Gomer among the ‘sons of Japhet’ 
necessitates a date later than 667 B. c., when the Gimirrai first came into 
contact with the Assyrian power Other names in the list lead to the 
same point: e.g., Javan, with his ‘sons’ (10:4), presupposing the Ionian 
colonization of Asia Minor and the Mediterranean coasts during the sixth 
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and fifth centuries B.C.” (p. 25). P shows dependence upon J throughout, 
and also uses an earlier document which he cites as the “Book of the 
Generations of Adam” in 5:1 (p. 31). 

Having thus investigated the literary analysis and the dating of the con- 
stituent parts, the author proceeds to the more difficult problem of the 
oral sources of the early traditions on which the Hebrew documents have 
been based. In the light of Israel’s historical origin he recognizes that 
these traditions must come from a variety of sources. Traditions learned 
in the desert, traditions borrowed from the Kenites and Canaanites, and 
traditions derived from Babylonia, must be woven together in the complex 
tissue of folk-lore that underlies the early chapters of Genesis. -Some of 
the traditions bear such clear marks of their origin that they can easily be 
assigned to one or other of these classes; others are more doubtful. After 
a searching examination of the material the conclusion is reached that 
the stories in Gen., chaps. 1-11, are derived from the following oral sources: 
I. Traditions purely Israelite: (1) Reminiscences of their wanderings 
in the East: the scenic coloring of Paradise (2:8 ff.), the dispersal from Babel 
(11:8f.), the descent from Arpachshad (10:24), the Mesopotamian line 
(11:14 ff.), and the migrations of Abram (11:28 ff.). (2) Palestinian tra- 
ditions: Noah and his sons (9:20 ff.), Cain and Abel (4:2 ff.). II. Tradi- 
tions introduced by the Kenite allies of Israel: the origin of the world 
(2:5 ff.), the line of aboriginal patriarchs (4:1, 17 ff.), and the beginnings 
of civilization (4:20 ff.). III. Traditions derived from the Canaanites: 
the amours of the angels (6:1-4). IV. Traditions transmitted from the 
Babylonians: (1) Through Canaanite influence in the earlier period: 
the raw materials of the narratives of Paradise and the Fall (chaps. 2, 3), 
and the Tower of Babel (11:1 ff.); (2) Directly, about the reign of Ahaz: 
the Flood story of J?, a general acquaintance with ten antediluvian patri- 
archs (4:25 ff.), and knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian geography and 
legends (2:10 ff.; 10:8 ff.); (3) Again directly, during the Exile: P’s more 
minute acquaintance with these traditions, as shown in his account of Crea- 
tion (chap. 1), his elaborate line of patriarchs (chap. 5), and his story of the 
Flood (chaps. 6-9). 

One might be disposed to question some of the details of this analysis, 
for instance, the assignment of the story of the dispersal from Babel to 
a Hebrew source, and some of the discriminations between Hebrew and 
Kenite tradition, still this chapter is a fine piece of work, and is a real 
contribution to the study of the origins of ancient Hebrew tradition. This 
is a field in which Old Testament criticism has made little more than 
a beginning, and the investigations of this volume will do much toward 
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clarifying thought and stimulating further research. As a protest against 
current German Pan-Babylonianism, which traces everything in Hebrew 
tradition to a Babylonian root, this study is timely. Although Professor 
Gordon recognizes that the sources of Hebrew tradition are manifold, he 
does not minimize the extent of Babylonian influence. This he does not 
limit to any one period, but holds that it was exerted at intervals throughout 
the whole history of the Hebrews, from the time of their residence in Ur of 
the Chaldees down to the period of the Babylonian captivity. 

He then takes up the important but often neglected question of the 
religious significance of these ancient traditions. Under the heads of ‘‘ Myth 
and Legend,” ‘“‘Israel’s Conception of God,” ‘‘The Cosmogonies,” “‘The 
Nature and Destiny of Man,” he points out in an admirable manner how 
in early times myth and legend have always been the bearers of the highest 
religious ideas. He shows how the idea of God in Israel was distinguished 
from the idea in all other ancient races by his unity; by his supremacy over 
nature as a free Personality, self-existent and self-sufficient, who acts and 
works according to his own sovereign will; by the names that are given him 
and the meaning attached to them; by the limits placed upon anthropo- 
morphism, by the prominence given to the ethical element in his character, 
and by the thought of his love and care for men. Through this new con- 
ception of God ancient materials derived from the most heterogeneous 
sources have been purified and elevated until they have become a worthy 
vehicle for conveying the message of the earlier Hebrew prophets. These 
myths cannot be treated either as history or as science, in the modern sense 
of the word, and it is futile to try to reconcile the cosmology which they 
presuppose with the conclusions of astronomy or geology; nevertheless, 
this does not impair their profound and enduring religious and moral value. 
No recent writer has succeeded so well in showing how the keenest literary 
and historical criticism leaves unimpaired the religious value of the opening 
chapters of Genesis. People whose faith has been disturbed by modern 
critical research will doubtless find this volume very helpful. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to the historical traditions of the Hebrews, 
that is, to the traditions which comprise the latter part of the Book of Gen- 
esis from the twelfth chapter onward. This is the least satisfactory portion 
of the work. Although the author has recognized four main oral sources 
of the primeval traditions in the first eleven chapters of Genesis, he here 
recognizes only one source, the national tradition of the Hebrews. All 
the heterogeneous and frequently contradictory statements of the patriarchal 
stories are interpreted as reminiscences of the migrations of the forefathers of 
Israel in the East and in Canaan. When one tradition says that they came 
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from Haran and another from Ur, this is interpreted in the old-fashioned 
harmonistic manner, that they were first in Ur and then in Haran. That all 
these traditions are derived from one source is very improbable. Israel 
of the period of the kings, when these legends first took literary form, was a 
composite people made up out of the Hebrews that had come in across the 
Jordan and the Canaanites who were indigenous in the land. The early 
historical records all agree that the Canaanites were not exterminated, 
but that they mingled with the Hebrews, and that they left a deep impress 
upon their civilization and their religion. It is inconceivable, therefore, 
that the Canaanites should not have contributed stories of their forefathers 
and origins, to the common fund of tradition of the united people. That 
this actually occurred is shown by the curious duplication of traditions 
that runs through the whole later part of Genesis. One tradition puts the 
patriarchs back in the time of Hammurabi (ca. 2250 B. c.), the other regards 
them as part of the Aramaean migration, that did not enter Palestine before 
1400 B.C. One places them in the desert; the other, in the land of Canaan. 
One brings them from Haran in Mesopotamia; the other, from Ur in Baby- 
lonia. Most of the patriarchs have a double set of names, e.g., Abraham 
and Abram, Jacob and Israel, Esau and Edom, which points to a fusing of 
two cycles of tradition. When we add to this the discovery of Jacob and 
Joseph as place-names in Palestine in the lists of Thothmes III, and 
remember how many Babylonian traditions came to Israel by way of the 
Canaanites, it becomes clear that many of the patriarchal traditions in 
Genesis must be of Canaanite origin. They have been fused with the 
genuine Hebrew traditions just as closely as Canaanite and Hebrew 
elements have been fused in the first eleven chapters of Genesis, and the 
disentangling of the elements is just as much a necessity in one case as 
in the other. It is also hard to see why Babylonian traditions should 
cease with the eleventh chapter. Professor Gordon has not reckoned 
sufficiently with the probability that interwoven with Hebrew and 
Canaanite elements there are also Babylonian stories in the latter part 
of Genesis. 

The last chapter is devoted to an admirable sketch of ancient social 
and religious institutions as depicted in the early narratives of Genesis. 
Elaborate appendices contain the analysis of the documents, a philological 
commentary upon them, and also translations of the more important 
Babylonian parallels. 

Lewis B. PATON 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


° 
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The keenness with which excavations have been undertaken in Pales- 
tine during the last ten years makes Father Vincent’s' detailed and synthetic 
record—the first of its kind—a valuable and welcome contribution to bibli- 
cal research. The earlier labors of Flinders Petrie and F. J. Bliss at Tell 
el-Hesy (Lachish), of Bliss and Macalister in the Shephelah (including 
Tell es-Safi, perhaps Gath), of Macalister at Gezer, Ernst Sellin at Taanach, 
and of G. Schumacher at Tell el-Mutesellim (Megiddo) have brought 
an accumulation of archaeological evidence, the significance and lasting 
value of which could scarcely be appreciated until the whole had been 
re-examined and grouped by anexpert hand. The ability of Father Hugues 
Vincent of the Fréres Précheurs to perform this task is undeniable. His 
extensive knowledge of archaeological data is seen in his unceasing range 
for illustrative material from Elam and Susa to Carthage, from Asia Minor, 
Greece, Crete, and Cyprus to Egypt; he has, in addition, an admirable 
sobriety of judgment—the highest qualification in research of this kind—and 
he exercises a wise reserve in the treatment of questions which are the sub- 
ject of controversy and debate. It is a distinct advantage also, that he has 
a first-hand acquaintance with the actual conditions of life in the land with 
which he is dealing, and he is fortunate in possessing among his colleagues 
specialists in studies upon which archaeological research is necessarily de- 
pendent. In a word, it would not be easy to find a writer more fitted for 
the work; it would perhaps be impossible to obtain a more successful result 
considering the various difficulties with which the author has had to contend. 

A brief introduction (pp. 1-22) describes the history of the excavations, 
and explains archaeological methods and the stratification of ruins. 
To avoid overloading the work the author has set for his lower limit the close 
of the Jewish period in the fifth century (i.e., before the Seleucidan Age), 
and has reserved for a future occasion the excavations at Jerusalem, which 
have chiefly topographical importance. The first chapter deals at 
length with the ancient sites: their situation, fortification, materials, 
private houses, etc. Chaps. ii-iv (pp. go-284) discuss in detail the evi- 
dence relating to places of worship, idols, objects of cult, religious practices, 
burial customs and beliefs, etc. The treatment of ceramics (chap. v, pp. 
297-360) is technically the most important section in the book, since, 
apart from the intrinsic interest of Palestinian pottery, Petrie’s demonstra- 

t Canaan d’apres Texploration récente. Par Pere Hugues Vincent, professor of 


biblical archaeology at Saint-Etienne, Jerusalem. Paris: Lecoffre, 1907. 488 pages. 
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tion of its value in determining the relative dates of the various strata 
has been proved by subsequent research to be substantially correct. A 
chapter on prehistoric archaeology provides a careful summary of the 
geological formation of Palestine and reviews the evidence for paleolithic and 
neolithic man. This is continued in the concluding essay (pp. 427 ff.) where 
Vincent sketches the early history of Canaan in the light of archaeology 
and the monuments from the age when the neolithic inhabitants were 
overrun by the Semites to the time when the Israelites appear in complete 
possession of the land. ‘ 

The book isa solid piece of reading, full of the most valuable informa- 
tion, simplified by useful summaries which enable the student to follow the 
trend of the evidence, and elucidated by eleven plates and three hundred and 
ten well-chosen illustrations. One could wish, however, that cross-references 
had been more liberally introduced. The book does not of course claim 
to be either complete or final. Schumacher’s brief reports will have to be 
superseded by the promised memoir on Megiddo, the excavation of Gezer is 
still in hand, and fresh sites are being or are to be opened. On the other 
hand, it is only necessary to compare Vincent’s book with the works of 
Perrot and Chipiez, Babelon, Benzinger, or Nowack to realize the very 
great advance which Palestinian archaeology has made in the last few years; 
and Father Vincent repeatedly warns the reader that future research may 
solve or at least illuminate this or that problem, and recognizes that many 
questions concern the historian or student of comparative religion rather 
than the archaeologist. One cannot appreciate too highly his careful distinc- 
tion between material remains and the precise interpretation which is to be 
placed upon them; much confusion has been caused in the past by arrogant 
claims made in behalf of archaeology, and the unsuspecting reader has 
often assumed that the construction which writers have placed upon 
archaeological discoveries was as real and objective as the precious “finds” 
themselves. Father Vincent, however, has not failed to realize the limi- 
tations of our present-day knowledge, and it can safely be said that the 
future will not nullify the conclusions that are based upon his comprehen- 
sive survey of the available evidence. 

As the land in which the Old Testament took shape continues to reveal 
its secrets, the history of the past, which its writers have left us, reappears 
in a new light. From a number of independent data (cuneiform tablets, 
scarabs, pottery, etc.) it is possible to distinguish certain characteristic 
archaeological periods. There is the period marked by cuneiform tablets 
of the Amarna age (fifteenth to the fourteenth century, B. c.) and by Aegean 
pottery-types. It is preceded by an indigenous culture which admits of being 
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subdivided into pre-Semitic and Semitic ages. Subsequently, however, 
the Aegean pottery disappears and Cypriote and early and late Greek ware 
carry us down by successive stages to the Seleucidan era. By a careful 
comparison of types and strata—the evidence as in literary criticism is 
cumulative—the archaeologist arrives at conclusions which are approxi- 
mately correct, leaving it for more complete evidence to simplify the prob- 
lems which remain. There are, in fact, many complex questions which 
arise from a consideration of the various spheres of external influence (e. g., 
the too exclusive use of “‘Aegean’’); but they are mainly technical, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the future will do other than confirm the very 
gradual development of earlier features which excavators have been unani- 
mous in recognizing (see pp. 18 ff.). 

Should one hesitate between conflicting views of the character of the 
Israelite immigration, it will be found that the excavations speak with no 
ambiguous voice, and the conclusions which Sellin was able to draw from 
his labors at Taanach continue to be completely substantiated.2 The 
evidence shows no sudden movement progressive or retrograde in the history 
of the pottery (p 345); the sepulchers reveal no sensible innovations 
(p. 225); the high places still flourish (p. 151); objects of heathen cult 
persist (pp. 161 ff.), and even foundation-sacrifice is not unknown in the 
latter part of the monarchy (pp. 199 ff.). There is, in general, only a grad- 
ual evolution without any trace of the interruption which would necessarily 
have been produced had there been a violent substitution of Israelites in 
the place of the exterminated Canaanites (p. 464); this evolution “‘est la 
plus directe confirmation que pouvaient apporter les fouilles au schéma 
historique de la conquéte tel qu’on peut le tracer d’aprés la Bible” (ibid.; 
also pp. 204, 461, note 3). 

Father Vincent does not write as an Old Testament critic; he has con- 
fined himself to the archaeology; he has collected and discussed the facts; he 
has left it for others to determine their bearing upon the critical study of the 
Old Testament. And the evidence has made it ever more unmistakable 
that it is the work of scientific research, not to trace the religion and history 
of Israel within the chronological limits of the Sacred Writings, but to view 
these records in the light of all external knowledge. All critical study of 
the Old Testament—as distinct from the injudicious or indiscriminate 
selection of heterogeneous data—will-henceforth be obliged to consider the 


2 See his Tell Ta’annek (1904), p. 102, and his Ertrag der Ausgrabungen im Orient 
}. d. Erkenntnis d. Entwicklung d. Religion Israels (1905), pp. 33 ff. One may note 
also Macalister’s remarks, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(1904), p. 123; and ibid. (1907), p. 203; George Adam Smith, ibid. (1905), pp. 287 ff. 
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evidence which has now been made readily accessible for the first time, and 
two features in particular merit careful study. First, archaeology has quite 
independently proved that there was a development in Israelite religion— 
the appeal has often been made to archaeology; its verdict could scarcely 
be more explicit. But it is clear that the reconstructions, that is to say, the 
attempts which have been made to sketch the development historically 
from the Mosaic to the post-exilic age, are not final, and a re-examination 
of the problem seems necessary. Secondly, it is undoubtedly useful in a text- 
book such as Vincent’s to bring the archaeological evidence into touch 
with biblical history, and especially with that period where the Israel- 
ites appear upon the scene. But it is the work of historical criticism 
to investigate the traditions which prevailed among the Israelites themselves 
regarding their origin and the two distinct bodies of evidence (material 
remains and written traditions) must be surveyed critically and inde- 
pendently. Through a failure to observe this principle it has been found 
necessary in the past to adjust or modify certain conclusions which arose 
from the very natural inclination to bring archaeological results into line 
with the biblical traditions as they stand. From the archaeological stand- 
point alone it is doubtful whether it is justifiable to distinguish a ‘“‘Canaan- 
ite” from an “‘early Israelite’’ period. No radical differences seem to sever 
the culture of the Amarna period from that of several centuries later, and 
the problem of the growth of Israel’s culture, religion, and historical tra- 
ditions cannot ultimately be separated from the more comprehensive prob- 
lem of the general history of ancient Palestine itself. 

There are many interesting questions of detail upon which I have no 
space to enter—questions which concern both the lay reader and the pro- 
fessed student. However, those who are opposed to modern criticism will 
scarcely fail to see that the inquiry into the origin of the Old Testament is 
necessitated by external evidence alone, while others will perceive that the 
study grows more intricate and the preparation for specialist research be- 
comes more arduous as our horizon is widened from time to time by fresh 
discoveries. The admirable picture of the Palestinian background which 
Father Hugues Vincent has drawn is one which every serious student 
should assimilate, and one may venture to express the conviction that his 
volume will have a profound effect upon future research in directing atten- 
tion to the important factors which have influenced Israel’s career. 


STANLEY A. Cook 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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The origin and character of the Sadducees has been investigated anew 
by Lic. Dr. Gustav Hélscher.t His conclusion is that the Sadducees were 
not such a distinct and compact entity as is commonly supposed. The 
name is rather a contemptuous designation for a tendency, manifested in 
the period of the Roman dominion in Palestine on the part of some Jews, 
to follow after foreign law, culture, and customs, to the neglect or disregard 
of their own ancestral law and religion. This class was not composed, as 
Abraham Geiger concluded,? and as many following him have assumed, 
mainly of the priestly nobility of Jerusalem, but included the rich and 
distinguished of various classes, proprietors, merchants, military and 
customs officials, and the group of the priestly class descended from Simon 
ben Boethus. The Sadducees were not thus a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, a political party, or indeed a closed group. They 
were simply those whose official, political, or property interests led them to 
desire the maintenance of the existing order and inclined them to be well 
disposed to the ideals and civilization of their rulers. To express their 
abhorrence of this godless and unpatriotic attitude the Pharisees borrow 
a name from an earlier age, the Syrian, under Antiochus Epiphanes, when 
a like disposition had manifested itself. The descendants of Zadok then 
filled the high-priestly office and their name came to stand for the Hellenism 
that provoked the Maccabean revolt. Accordingly it could later be appro- 
priately used to brand with ignominy the new manifestation of the same 
spirit. The foregoing conclusion of Hélscher is reached after a critical 
examination (hence the sub-title of his book) of the three sources available 
for the history in question, Josephus, the New Testament, and Talmudic 
literature. He finds running through each of these a double tradition, an 
older reliable account appearing in Josephus’ Bellum, in Mark, and in the 
Mischna, and a later unhistorical one in Antiquities, Acts, and later Tal- 
mudic literature. This latter tradition makes all the high-priests after 
the year 59 B. C. godless and therefore Sadducean, whereas the former true 
account attests this tendency only for the members of the house of Boethus 
who served as high-priests under Herod and Archelaus. All notices of 
Josephus as to the Sadduceeism of the late Hasmoneans are untrustworthy, 

t Der Saddusziismus: Eine kritische Untersuchung zur spiteren jiidischen Religions- 
geschichte. Von Lic. Dr. Gustav Hélscher, Privat-docent an der Universitat Halle. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 116 pages. M. 1.40. 


2 Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, pp. 101-58; and “ Sadduzier und 
Pharisaer,” in Jiidische Zeitschrijt, Bd. II, 1863, pp. 11-54. 
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representing as they do simply the Pharisaic judgment of Josephus’ age 
regarding these older rulers. 

Hélscher’s main theses can be ranged under three heads: (1) that the 
Sadducees did not consist mainly of the priestly nobility of Jerusalem; (2) 
that they did not constitute a party in any real sense; and (3) that the 
tendency referred to by this name was confined to two brief periods of 
history. The first of these may be regarded as the most important and as 
the one that the author most successfully defends. As for the second, it 
still remains true that sheer force of circumstances would make of the 
Sadducees virtually a party, and our sources can hardly be altogether wrong 
in representing them as acting and feeling themselves as such. Regarding 
the last it may be said that existing evidence does not warrant such complete 
exclusion of Sadduceeism from the Maccabean age. 

To write a strictly historical work, that shall present to the laity of his 
land the facts regarding the origin and development of Christianity, is the 
task that Charles Guignebert has set himself in his Manuel d’histoire 
ancienne du christianisme.s The volume in hand, entitled Les Origines, 
deals with the period of beginnings down to the second century. The lay- 
man who reads this book will no longer be behind the times regarding 
the latest critical views. They are presented clearly and in rather fuller 
detail than might be anticipated. The chapter on sources (chap. i), among 
other things calls attention to the large measure of uncertainty attaching 
to the New Testament records. We are thus prepared for the meager 
gleanings from the history of Jesus’ life that are brought to us in a later 
section (chap. v). Three successive chapters (ii, iii, iv) are devoted respec- 
tively to Palestinian Judaism, its institutions and beliefs, to the Judaism 
of the Diaspora, and to the moral and religious state of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The consideration of the teaching of Jesus (chap. vi) 
is introduced by the question of his messianic self-consciousness. In 
spite of the uncertainty that surrounds this subject, two facts incline 
the author to conclude that Jesus did regard himself as Messiah, the 
manner of his death and more particularly his preaching of the imminent 
coming of the kingdom (p. 210). The history of the Jewish church of 
Jerusalem (chap. vii) is followed by an account of Paul’s life and missions 
(viii) and of his conception of the church (ix). I and II Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, “‘ and even ” I Thessalonians, are received as authentic 
sources and Philippians and II Thessalonians as Pauline, if not written 


3 Manuel d'histoire ancienne du christianisme: Les Origines. Par Charles 
Guignebert, chargé de cours & la faculté des lettres de l’Université de Paris. Paris: 
Picard, 1906. 549 pages. 
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entirely by the apostle’s hand. Chap. x takes up Jewish speculation and 
the two lines of its development represented by the Johannine writings on 
the one hand, and by Hebrews on the other. The Epistle of James and 
the Didaché have large place in the chapter (xi) on the Jewish-Christian 
churches. It is pointed out that the sources of the Synoptic Gospels would 
properly belong in this section, had they been preserved to us. The origin 
of the Christian church in Rome, its literature, and influence are considered 
in chap. xii, while the final chap. (xiii) has as its theme the separation of 
Judaism and Christianity at the end of the first century. This date marks 
the dawn of the real Christian church. 

Throughout the book one is impressed by the writer’s grasp of his 
subject and mastery of his material. A query arises whether the zeal to 
avoid dogmatic prepossessions and thevlogical considerations (p. ii) has 
not brought down the irreducible minimum of facts in the gospel history 
to too low a point? When one feels himself master of considerable pos- 
sessions, and such certainly remain here, his endeavor for impartiality may 
induce him to surrender too readily that which should be retained. It is 
hard to avoid feeling that this has been done more than once in Guignebert’s 
work. 


WARREN J. Moulton 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Bangor, Me. 


The exterior title of Professor Ramsay’s book on The Cities of St. Pauls 
receives an important modification on the title-page, and the promise which 
it holds out to the reader is there materially reduced. Instead of dealing 
with the cities of Paul—of which we may count at least seventeen—it deals 
only with those of eastern Asia Minor, five in all. 

The title suggests unity, but the volume is somewhat miscellaneous. 
Thus, of the seven parts into which it is divided the first has to do with 
“Paulinism in the Graeco-Roman World,” in which we find a discussion 
of such topics as the ‘Pauline Philosophy of History,” the ‘‘Empire as the 
World’s Hope,” and “Paulinism in the Roman Empire,” and the last part 
is entitled ‘St. Paul in the Roman World.” It is difficult to discover any 
very close connection between these two parts and the theme of the book, 
or to see why they might not coalesce or even change places. 

The author observes in his preface, in an apologetic tone, that ‘‘con- 
siderable parts’’ of the book have appeared in reviews, and that it is only 
by availing himself of such material that he is equal to the task of composing 


4 The Cities of St. Paul: Their Influence on His Lije and Thought. By W. M. 
Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1908. 452 pages. $3.00. 
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a book, for his winters are spent in college duties and his summers in explora- 
tion. Is the distinguished author then—one is tempted to ask—under 
strict obligation to furnish a new volume on Paul every year or two? Would 
not his numerous and appreciative readers prefer that he should take ample 
time to work up carefully the results of his studies and explorations ? 

Let us look a moment at Part I. The writer thinks that Paul and 
Robertson-Smith held diametrically opposite views regarding the course 
of religious history, and though he began as a pupil of the latter he 
is now a strong advocate of what he supposes to be the Pauline view, viz., 
that the history of religion is, with the rarest exceptions, a history of 
degeneration. He throws a sop to the Cerberus of evolution, saying that 
““We are all devotees of the theory of development,” but then he excepts 
from the action of this principle the wide field of man’s religious history. 
He is led to this step by his study of Paul. But one is disposed to ask 
whether Paul was in possession of data on which a rational judgment in the 
question at issue could be based. Was it possible in his day to have a 
science of comparative religion? Again, the writer argues at considerable 
length that there has been a decline in agriculture among the Mediterranean 
peoples since the earliest historical period. But if that were granted, would 
it follow that religion also must have degenerated there? The author 
thinks it not scientific to “invent” a primitive savage with potentialities 
equal to the production of the classic civilization, but is it any less arbitrary 
to declare, as he does, that the modern savage has no such potentialities ? 
Who possesses insight adequate to such a declaration ? 

The fifth paragraph of Part I is on ‘‘Hellenism and Hebraism.” Paul, 
it is said, though not for the first time, combined the aims and ideals of the 
East and the West. He was Jewish and also Hellenic. The author takes 
occasion here to speak of the “‘fashionable opinion” of modern times re- 
garding the relation of the East and the West and the “‘strengthening of 
racial antipathy.” He declares that ‘“‘race-hatred and color-hatred are 
under present conditions forming barriers far more impassable than ever 
existed in ancient times.’’ Asan illustration of the truth of this statement we 
have a little farther on the following sentence: ‘You see it (i‘e., the exag- 
geration of racial pride and intensification of racial hatred) in the entrance 
hall of an American hotel, where the clerk refuses admission to a well-dressed 
and well-educated man because a tinge of blue in the finger nails betrays a 
slight intermixture several generations back of negro blood.” But it is 
not necessary to comment either on the general principle here enunciated 
or on the illustration. The American nation, in which almost all the races 
of earth are living together in peace, is a sufficient refutation of the general 
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assertion. If there is “color-hatred”—and the fact is not to be denied—it 
should be borne in mind that the conditions today are such as never existed 
in ancient times. But we must hasten and take a cursory glance at the 
central portion of the book. The reviewer confesses to an impression that the 
material at the author’s disposal is often too slight for the conclusions that 
are based upon it. Thus, e. g., that the spirit of Tarsus was oriental rests on 
the testimony of Dion Chrysostom that the women went deeply veiled. 
Now while this testimony is good for the time of Dion Chrysostom, we 
cannot at once apply it to the state of Tarsus, a century earlier; and, more- 
over, even for the time of Dion Chrysostom, it may be doubted whether 
this feature alone is sufficient ground for a sweeping statement to the effect 
that the spirit of Tarsus was oriental. 

Take one other illustration of this characteristic of the book out of 
many possible ones. The question under discussion is the Jewish citizens 
of Pisidian Antioch. The sole proof thus far (outside of Acts) that there 
were Jews in Antioch consists in an epitaph of a certain Debbora which was 
found in Apollonia. The name is regarded as evidence that the person 
was a Jewess. According to the epitaph she was from Antioch, and her 
ancestors had held many offices of state in the “fatherland.” As to the date 
of this epitaph the author’s statements fluctuate. On p. 256 he says, “‘It 
belongs to the late second or third century after Christ,” but on p. 257 we 
read, ‘‘The epitaph of Debbora may belong to the first or second century 
after Christ, more probably the first.” Apparently the date of the epitaph 
is uncertain, but even supposing that it belongs to the first century, does 
it prove all that the author claims? ‘The evidence appears weak at two 
points: first, we do not know to which of the many Antiochs the epitaph 
refers, and then, we do not know that the word “‘fatherland’’ in the epitaph 
refers to a city at all. Why may it not refer to a province ? 

Some other noticeable features of the book, as, e.g., its somewhat 
slighting references to higher criticism and to modern scholarship in the 
field of Pauline research, also its scarcity of points of living contact with 
Paul, cannot now be considered. 

GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 

The International Handbooks to the New Testament series is complete 
with the fourth volume.’ The author has well borne out the intention of 
the editor of the series (Orello Cone) in providing for the busy pastor and 

5 The Johannine Literature and The Acts of the Apostles. By H. P. Forbes. 


International Handbooks to the New Testament, Vol. IV. New York: Putnam, 1907. 
viii +375 pages. $2.00. 
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New Testament student a serviceable handbook of the Johannine literature, 
and of the Acts, by admirably concise and intelligible statement of critical 
results in introductions and frequent notes. One will find much suggestive 
treatment of important passages without the confusion of encyclopedic 
detail. A bibliography might have been added without defeating the object 
of the series and one finds the index to the four volumes too compact. 

Forbes’s position on the rise and authorship of the Johannine literature 
cannot be better expressed than in his own words (pp. 172 f.): ‘‘Some time 
during the last third of the first century a disciple . . . . John by name,” 
but not the apostle (pp. 170 f.), ‘‘perhaps a priest (Acts 6:7), resident at 
Jerusalem, familiar with Jewish’’ and other oriental (p. 96) ‘‘learning and 
with the earlier and later forms of Christian tradition as they developed 
at Jerusalem, went to Asia Minor,”’ probably making Ephesus the center 
of his activities (pp. 167, 97), ‘came into high esteem, lived on into the 
opening years of the second century, died of old age. He brought much 
Jewish Messianic-apocalyptic tradition, was the chief agent in its collection 
into the Book of Revelation, of which he was perhaps a redactor,” though 
Forbes inclines to the theory of pseudonymity (p. 95). It is probable that 
both visions and residence—not banishment—in Patmos are simply literary 
devices (p. 97), the work being finally published in Ephesus, during the 
Domitianic persecution ca. 93-96 A. D. (p. 97), or possibly after Domitian’s 
death (p. 98). 

This John of Ephesus “became to the ‘elders’ of Asia Minor a venerable 
source of Christian tradition, a ‘witness,’ a great authority; even during his 
lifetime, as the ‘memoirs’ of the Synoptics came into circulation, his venerable 
age and his Palestinian origin brought about a confusion of his personality 
with that of the Galilean John, of whose end there was no widespread 
tradition,” but who died at the hands of the Jews before John of Ephesus 
came to Ephesus (pp. 166 ff.). ‘‘Soon after the death (for he was dead 
when 21:23 was written) of this ‘disciple,’ ‘elder,’ ‘witness,’ an Asian Chris- 
tian, discerning the demand for a presentation of Jesus in accordance with 
the higher Christology and other current conditions, composed from the 
traditions of this ‘witness,’ from the Synoptics, from oral sources, from ideal 
invention, a ‘spiritual’ Gospel, and put it forth under the authority—not in 
the name of—this ancient witness, whose personality was in the common 
mind already confluent with that of the Galilean John.” 

Accordingly, this spiritual gospel is primarily a christological supple- 
ment to the Synoptics (p. 156) as a counteractive of the effect on Christians 
of Jewish sneers based on the accounts of the latter. The current con- 
ception of Jesus as Messiah having proved inadequate, the publisher has 
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furnished the needed interpretation of him in terms of eternity (1:1 ff.) and 
deity (20:31). Our author finds a gnostic tendency fused with the christo- 
logical interest despite the fact that the First Epistle, from the same school 
(Pp. 342), clearly, and probably the Gospel also are antidocetic (p. 160). The 
Gospel and First Epistle were published between 100 and 140 A. D. (p. 164). 
The Second and Third Epistles come from the same school and possibly 
from Ephesian John himself (pp. 363 f.). 

Our author happily emphasizes the fact, sometimes not appreciated by 
critics, that neither superficial examination nor detailed analysis of sources 
of the Acts reveals any one dominant or determining principle of composition 
(p. 2). Evidences of tendency are rather due to the varied sources used 
than to the composer of the book (pp. 6 ff.). The sources vary from the 
first-hand testimony of Luke in the we-source (p. 4) through various grades 
to oral and conflicting testimony gathered by the composer (pp. 4 ff.), a 
Christian of the second generation (p. 3), whose ‘fervent religiosity and 

i nterest in persons” (p. g) has resulted in this rather idealized picture of the 
primitive church, into which the early controversies are sketched with 
softened outlines. 


RAtpH H. FERRIS 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Part VII of Dr. Abbott’s Diatessarica® is simply a connecting link 
between Silanus the Christian and The Fourfold Gospel, which is now in 
preparation. The notes upon Silanus are, in the main, brief; the longest 
and most important is upon the Apocalypse of John, defending the sub- 
stantial unity of that document, and holding that it was written about 
96 4.D. To this part he adds two “longer notes,” as he terms them, 
upon ‘‘The Son of man,” and “The Self-Manifestations of Christ.” 

The main interest in the volume centers in the discussion of the term, 
“The Son of man.” This is a learned and suggestive, but a preliminary, 
discussion of this difficult and illusive title. The full interpretation of it, as 
used in the gospels, is reserved for the forthcoming volume. The author 
holds that the efforts made to recover the meaning from the current Aramaic 
speech of the time of Christ have thus far failed, and give no promise of suc- 
cess; too little is known of the Palestinian Aramaic of that period. The 
uncertainty as to the date of the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch and the 
integrity of the text leads him to attribute less influence to their use of the 
title than some recent scholars have done. He proceeds, therefore, to investi- 


6 Notes on New Testament Criticism. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Black, 
1907. Xxxix+313 pages. 75. 6d. 
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gate the use of the term in the Old Testament Scriptures and, other Jewish 
writings, with such help as may be gathered from Christian writings, aside 
from the gospels, both those within the New Testament and those of the 
earliest Christian Fathers. His conclusion stated “provisionally,” “only 
as a working hypothesis” is that 

“the Son of Man” implied man in his physical weakness, man seemingly inferior 
to the beasts of the field, man represented by “‘the babes and sucklings” on whom 
“the mighty” look down with contempt. This “man,” or this “son of man,” the 
Psalmist regards as but ‘‘a little lower than God,” and destined to have lordship 
over the beasts. 

The title thus combines a recognition or confession of weakness and 
dependence with the consciousness of that dignity and supremacy which 
come from belonging to and representing that order of beings which is most 
nearly like God and most closely related with him. 


WiiiraAmM H. RypeEr 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


The names of the editor and the contributing authors of the two volumes 
of the Weiss Commentary on the New Testament’ are a complete guarantee 
of authoritative scholarship and of a reverent zeal both to conserve and to 
intensify the values of Christian faith. Reading them with an ever-increas- 
ing satisfaction of mind and quickening of spirit, one feels it a chief duty 
adequately to estimate their significance in the general movement of religion 
in our time. The work was barely completed when Pius X issued his 
Syllabus and Encyclica to arrest the invasion of the modern spirit in the 
Roman church and it is a work which offers to the cultivated laity of Prot- 
estant Germany a consummate expression of modernism truly so called in 
its relation to the New Testament. Repressive authority and the religion 
of the liberated mind; which has the greater power? The Syllabus and 
Encyclica are angry, defiant, contemptuous, the arrogant edict of alarmed 
ecclesiastics whose control of a passive laity is threatened. The Prot- 
estant work is calm, assured, relentlessly critical but yet reconstructive and 
inspiring, and it conveys to the laity the process and the outcome of a method 
of culture which emancipates them from all blind tradition. It is not simply 
one more commentary added to the shelves of commentators. As a ripe 

7 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments neu iibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart er- 
klart, von Otto Baumgarten, Wilhelm Bousset, Herman Gunkel, Wilhelm Heutmiller, 
Georg Hollmann, Adolf Jiilicher, Rudolf Knopf, Franz Koehler, Wilhelm Lueken, 
Johannes Weiss. Herausgegeben von Johannes Weiss. Zweite Auflage, i, vi, 704; 
ii, 954. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907. M. 12. 
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fruit of generations of investigation, experiment, corrections, and restate- 
ments, as the co-operative work of a body of eminent scholars brought 
into harmony not by institutional policy but by the method and spirit of 
science blending with unfeigned religiousness, it is a powerful product of the 
Protestant movement against which the waves of any mere reactionism 
will beat in vain. 

That this work will have an eminent influence is assured by the unex- 
ampled circulation which it has already won and by the evidence that it 
finds an immediate and enthusiastic welcome among the teachers engaged 
in the German system of Religionsunterricht. The time was ripe for it, 
the scientific discussions of the theologians being now matured to the 
point of popularization. It is safe to say, moreover, that no more interest- 
ing exposition of the New Testament is in existence. The dulness of com- 
mentaries is proverbial, but he who reads this one will turn its pages with 
an interest that does not flag. There is a continual incentive to read farther, 
not only because the reader wins the illumination of a historical comprehen- 
sion, but also because the frank expression of modern views and modern 
feeling capacitates and moves him to reflection and spiritual valuations. 
What in literature is more interesting to any earnest mind than the New 
Testament! And this splendid exposition brings the interest home to the 
reader by its revelation of the fresh original reality and by its sympathetic 
suggestions to men controlled by the situations of modern life. 

The work opens with a history of the New Testament by Jiilicher and 
the separate books have independent introductions. The text is divided 
into sections as dictated by the content, and the translation is new and 
modern in diction. Apparently pains have been taken to gain a fresh and 
vivacious effect in translation and the results vary with the individuality of 
the collaborators. One is struck by the force and pungent effectiveness 
of Jiilicher’s version of Romans won by a neglect of mere verbal equiva- 
lence. Compare with Luther’s version the rendering of Rom. 1:20: Ist 
doch seit der Weltschépjung an seinen Werken etwas von seinem unsichtbaren 
Wesen seine ewige Macht und Majestat mit dem Auge des Geistes zu sehen. 
Occasionally this freedom raises a doubt of its judiciousness, as when 
Jiilicher chooses gerechitmachen for Rom. 3:28, but rechtjertigen in other 
parts of the same chapter. This brings into the text itself the exegesis 
which is defended on p. 240. The excursus provided for the exposition 
of topics like Son of God, Justification, Grace, Faith, offer most valuable 
materials for the student’s synthetic reconstruction of Paulinism as a total 
view of Christian experience and Christian interpretations, but it is possible 
that they make rather severe demands on the lay reader. Yet whatever 
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the feeling of the one who reads for edification, for the student of New 
Testament theology the appearance of this commentary on Romans is an 
event of great importance. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to gauge the adaptation of the work to the 
audience addressed. Audience is a natural term, for most of the 
exposition rests on prolonged and repeated exegetical courses for uni- 
versity students and we hear the talking teacher as we turn the pages. 
Possibly it has been difficult to lose the consciousness of an academic audi- 
ence before which one must guard himself in every detail. In reading the 
interpretation of Mark by Johannes Weiss the opinion is inevitable that the 
critical necessities of the cultivated layman have been somewhat over- 
estimated. True, Weiss has cultivated the illusion of being read by das 
schlichte Gemeindeglied who has the point of view of the childlike ancient 
narrator (p. 238). In reality that plain person would either quickly drop 
this book in resentment or by the reading cease to be a schlichtes Gemeinde- 
glied and doubtless lose such keen tenacity of interest in the single phrase 
as Weiss ascribes tohim. No one will withhold an enthusiastic admiration 
for Weiss’s skill in interesting exposition, but some may judge that he 
might have been more effective through greater brevity. He is advocating 
a very close theory as to Mark’s Gospel and secures himself in every detail 
against rival critical views with excessive fulness and finesse. For the 
discrimination between what Jesus said and Mark’s construction of the 
saying no commentary is so useful as this, but Weiss yields to the tempta- 
tion of knowing too much and the childlike ancient narrator becomes 
a man of subtlety. When, for example, in Mark 1:13 Weiss imagines that 
for readers accustomed to allegorical interpretation, Mark suggests a com- 
parison of the first and second Adam, a strain is put on our power of belief. 
Similarly, “‘arose from thence” in Mark 7:24 means in the mind of Mark 
a material connection between the journey into the heathen world and the 
attitude of Jesus concerning purity and impurity. ‘Der Leser soll fiihlen: 
Jesus hielt die Heiden nicht fiir unrein, wie seine Volksgenossen.” Subtle- 
ties of this sort, which are abundant, might well be relegated to a foot- 
note as questions de luxe. Introduced into the exposition they needlessly 
diminish confidence in the artlessness and value of Mark’s narration. The 
reviewer regards as forced and regrettable the apparent tendency now in- 
creasing to construe Mark’s Gospel much as the Fourth Gospel must be 
construed. Such elements of a debatable and speculative character have 
no place in a work which is intended for such as are being initiated into a 
critical historical appreciation. It is questionable, too, whether such a com- 
mentary should be made an insistent argument for Weiss’s Urmarkus 
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theory, though it is most effectively argued. However, such criticisms 
depend on the estimate we make of a power of discrimination and sustained 
attention on the part of the readers for whom the work is primarily 
intended. 

With regard to critical questions it may be said that the determination 
of them is in general accord with Jiilicher’s Introduction, though Pauline 
authorship is not claimed for the epistle to the Ephesians. Our attention 
is naturally drawn most of all to the gospels, for which we have not com- 
mentaries as adequate as for the epistles. There is therefore special reason 
for expressing delight in Heitmiiller’s exposition of the Fourth Gospel, and 
it is regrettable that one may not transcribe such an illustration as p. 760 
affords of a mode of comment both scrupulously scientific and emotionally 
suggestive to a religious inquirer. The whole is a charming and convincing 
presentation of the Johannine conception as molded by antecedent Pauline 
notions and by the conditions of missionary experience in the second cen- 
tury. A distinctive trait of the exposition is an appreciation of the artistic 
intention and method of the evangelist, an aesthetic consideration which is 
often a happy escape from doubtful profundities of theological explanation. 
It is a treatment which preserves the narrative value of episodes, even 
though they are also to be viewed as transparent media of a higher truth. 
But while metaphysical intentions are not unduly forced upon the 
text, Heitmiiller’s frequent use of the Logos terminology is somewhat 
misleading. As he holds that the prologue was not externally prefixed but 
is intimately united with the ideas of the gospel, it is the Logos-Messiah 
who is always presented and (cf. 7:1-13 ) is sharply discriminated from the 
Jewish Messiah. Agreeing with Heitmiiller that the gospel projects the 
Pauline ‘‘Christusbild” into the Galilean story, we may refuse to import 
the cosmological implications of the Alexandrian Logos into the gospel itself 
in spite of the suggestions of the Prologue. 

A happy arrangement of this book of religious interpretation makes it 
end with Baumgarten’s truly devotional study of the Johannine epistles. 
Here we have the developed type of Christian experience after the struggle 
with the Law had subsided and the antitheses of thought by which Paul 
battled to wrest the Christian movement from a fate of assimilation to 
Judaism had lost their sharpness. While Baumgarten’s expression of this 
assured and contemplative piety does not neglect the historical relations 
to gnosticism and Greek sacramental mysticism, his comment deals mainly 
with the relation of Johannine ideas to modern situations of religious 
thought. A multitude of sermons might spring from the study of this 
homiletic expression of critical scholarship which sets a fine example of 
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sympathetic penetration into the spirit of the epistle with a quiet correction 
of its limitations. 

For our author [says Baumgarten on 2:16] the decadent culture and art of the 
empire coincided with this perishable world, the sensuous material world of nothing- 
ness on which Plato no less than John looked with aversion. But is it correct 
when the preaching of our day in order to accord with the text copies this identi- 
fication ? 


The intention of this notice is simply to convey an impression of the 
character and worth of the work as a whole, and the impression takes the 
form of a strong conviction that the volumes ought to be translated into 
English. The Germans have a practical talent in such works which is 
not easily equaled, and the tone and atmosphere of this serene modernity 
might not be paralleled in the checks and hindrances of our situation. It 
may be noted that a similar commentary on the Old Testament is promised 
as well as a work on Primitive Christianity based on the present volumes. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


What has early Christianity to say about the “last things”? Knopf® 
gives a very clear exposition of this subject. He treats the question from 
the historical point of view, examining the first three centuries of Christian 
thought. A bare outline of the argument will indicate the importance of 
the book and the suggestiveness of the treatment. Behind primitive 
Christianity lay the eschatological conceptions of the Jews, which fall into 
two classes: the popular national hope, and the formal apocalyptic expec- 
tations. ‘The former looked for a new Israel, with Jerusalem as the capital, 
presided over by an ideal Davidic king who would dispense peace and 
blessing to the world; the latter, for a new Jerusalem from heaven, with the 
Messiah appearing upon the clouds, his coming having been preceded by 
a season of great distress in which the appearance of the anti-Christ formed 
the climax, then would follow judgment and the new age. The addition 
of a thousand-year period between the advent of the Messiah and the full 
dawn of the future age was an early and important modification. This 
‘realistic’ eschatology is thought to have had its origin, for the most part, 
in the Jews’ interpretation of their own experience, though Babylonian 
and Persian items are to be found in it. These views passed over into 
Christianity with two slight alterations: (1) more definiteness as to the 
Messiah, who was now the risen Jesus, and (2) a new test for application 


8 Die Zukunjtshoffnungen des Urchristentums. Von Rudolf Knopf. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher. I. Reihe. 13. Heft.) 64 pages. M. 0.50. 
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at the judgment—only those who believed in the messiahship of Jesus would 
escape condemnation. But three causes were early at work in bringing 
about a change of view; a delay in the Lord’s return, an influence of Greek 
thought in which spirit was conceived to be superior to and independent of 
matter, and an increasing emphasis upon individualism as Christianity 
began to break with the state and become more distinctly an affair of private 
life. By tracing the history of Greek eschatology, independently of Chris- 
tianity, to about 300 A. D. it is seen to issue in a thoroughgoing dualism 
of spirit and matter. Spirit alone is immortal and matter is essentially 
evil. This “‘spiritualistic” eschatology made large conquests in the church, 
but there was no open controversy between the old and the new, except in 
the case of the gnostics, who rejected outright the earlier “‘realistic” ideas 
of the Jews. The prevailing tendency was to blend the two, which re- 
sulted in the belief that the soul entered the future life immediately after 
death to receive blessing or punishment, and at some indefinite future the 
end of the world would come with the accompanying bodily resurrection 
and judgment. This composite view has generally remained prominent 
in the teaching of Christianity. Knopf thinks it cannot be said that our 
religion has shaped for itself a peculiar and original eschatology, nor has it 
solved the entire problem of the future. The land of death is still the “‘un- 
known land.” Paul has expressed the strongest ground of the Christian 
hope: nothing can separate us from the love of God (Rom. 8: 35-39). 


SHIRLEY J. CASE 
LEwisTon, ME. 


Dr. George Milligan, minister of Caputh, Perthshire, son of the late 
Dr. Wm. Milligan, is already favorably known to the world of scholarship 
by his volume on The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and more 
recently by his studies in the Greek of the New Testament, in which work 
happily he has now joined forces with Dr. James Hope Moulton. Two 
purposes are apparent in the present commentary on Thessalonians,® one 
to follow Swete, Mayor, and Robinson in filling up what was lacking in the 
task which Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort had set before themselves; the 
other, to bring to bear upon the language and grammar of the Thessalonian 
letters the results of the author’s investigations in papyri, inscriptions, and 
ostraca. Both these purposes are manifestly attained and in the attain- 
ment of the same lies the warrant for publishing still another English com- 
mentary on these epistles. 


9 St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. By George Milligan,D.D. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. cix+195 pages. $2.60. 
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The arrangement of the edition is similar to that with which we are 
familiar in the commentaries of Lightfoot and Westcott, consisting of Intro- 
duction, Greek text with notes, and a series of additional notes. From the 
Introduction we learn that both letters were written by Paul at Corinth 
somewhere about 50-51 A.D. The problem of the resemblances between 
the letters is considered insoluble at present and the hypothesis of a falsarius 
for the second letter is rejected as inadequate. At this point, an exacting 
reader, coming fresh from Wrede’s exhaustive discussion, the force of which 
is admitted cordially, might demand of Dr. Milligan a stronger rebuttal 
of Wrede than is given, in order to be convinced of the authenticity of the 
second letter. And I fancy the same reader might be quite bothered by the 
present editor’s contention that the case of Colossians and Ephesians is a 
close parallel to that of the first and second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Passing to other points in the Introduction it is to be regretted that under 
the head of “language”’ words only are studied and not also phrases and turns 
of thought. In the section termed ‘Literary Affinities,” there is no table 
of parallels from late Judaism, while the tabulation of the relation of Paul’s 
language to the words of Jesus requires rigid revision. The discussion of 
Doctrine is perhaps hampered by the fact of the particular path which the 
author chooses to follow, God, Christ, Spirit, Soteriology, Eschatology, and 
Ethics. It is interesting to note that Dr. Milligan feels with Dr. Mathews 
and others the essential place which eschatology has in Paul’s thinking. 
As was to be expected, the most recent authorities for the text are ade- 
quately given. No theory of textual criticism, however, is suggested. Fur- 
thermore, there is an excellent selection of commentaries, although mention 
might have been made of some of the early English expositors and annota- 
tors. 

Some ten additional notes are appended, of which we need not speak 
in detail. The editor refuses to translate déraxréw “‘to be idle,” although he 
admits that the dfs here is “‘work.” On p. 154, in quoting a good passage 
for his own view (P. Oxy. 725), he curiously neglects to render déraxrjcy. 
There is a slight slip in computation on p. 136, one of the very few in the 
book. 

In the Commentary proper, Dr. Milligan usually states not only his own 
opinion but also an important opinion which he rejects. The reader wishes 
at times that this habit had been even more regular. For example, in the 
difficult passage I Thess. 4:3 ff., which is interpreted as referring solely to 
impurity, little or nothing is said of the view that both impurity and avarice 
are in mind. Nor do we learn anything of the very attractive view which 
makes xrao@a (in the sense of ‘‘get,” not in the sense of ‘‘possess” which 
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may be true in papyri but which Dr. Milligan’s cases do not make certain) 
begin a new clause, putting the four infinitives dwéxeoOar, eidévar, xracOat, 
and twepBaivew in parallelism, and giving to ¢Séau the meaning found 
in I Thess. 5:12, a usage there, Dr. Milligan avers, ‘“‘for which no adequate 
parallel has yet been produced in biblical Greek.” So also in II Thess. 3:6, 
where, though there is a general reference to Professor Heitmiiller’s ‘Im 
Namen Jesu,” there is no mention of that German scholar’s view that 
Paul, in giving the command, names the name of Jesus, thus strength- 
ening his appeal. At times again, the reader desires a fuller exegesis, 
as in I Thess. 5:23. No new light is shed on the passage about “the 
Lawless One,” which is not to be wondered at unless,it could be shown 
that 6 xaréywv is not the Roman Empire, not the power which helps the 
divine only to be rewarded by being got out of the way, but the Satan himself 
who is in control, and has the mastery over the present evil age, the very 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now operates in the sons of 
disobedience, who after his final revolt in heaven, is flung from the heavenly 
places, only to incarnate himself in his human agent, who in his turn and 
after the manner of the ancient dragon, attempts the assault on the throne 
of God, the temple of the Most High, only to be cut off in his dastardly 
adventure by his successful adversary, the Messiah himself, by the breath of 
his mouth. 

The great excellence of this edition of Thessalonians lies not in the fine- 
ness of the exegesis proper, nor in the comprehensiveness of the Introduc- 
tion, but in the contribution which it makes from contemporary Greek to the 
language and grammar of these epistles. Only those can be aware of its 
excellence at this point who have themselves been gathering from the same 
sources. It is not oversight which accounts for the absence of parallels 
to words like eicodos, pyeioGar (I Thess. 5:13), dmeipouae or phrases like 
év Bape elvar, éx péoov yiverOa, to mention a few cases. While Milligan’s 
Thessalonians does not quite supersede Ellicott and Lightfoot, Findlay 
and Denney, it does supplement them most valuably. 

In conclusion, it may be said that thorough acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, catholicity of outlook, caution in the expression of 
opinion, and a distinct winsomeness in the personal equation are in evi- 
dence throughout the book. 


J. E. Frame 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEw Yorke 
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RECENT PATRISTIC STUDIES 


Fifteen years ago the textual materials for the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians were increased by the discovery of a latin version, 
in a manuscript of the eleventh century. They are now still more im- 
portantly enriched by the discovery of a Coptic version.? It is significant 
that the so-called Second Epistle of Clement does not appear with the first 
in these ancient versions, a circumstance that importantly corroborates the 
prevalent view that the Second Epistle has very little to do with the First. 
The new Coptic witness to the text is in the dialect of Akhmim, and was 
discovered in the course of some restorations in the famous White Monastery 
at Sohag, near Akhmim, the monastery of the great Shenute, or Sinuthios, the 
founder of Coptic learning. This convent library had previously supplied 
thousands of leaves of Coptic literature to continental libraries, and may 
still yield up other treasures of Christian antiquity to the scholar. For 
the present manuscript we may well be grateful to the enlightened Shenute 
and his successors, for the textual witnesses for I Clement are by no means 
numerous. One Greek manuscript, Constantinopolitanus, preserves the 
text in full, one, Alexandrinus, in large part, and there are Syriac and Latin 
versions. To these four witnesses, Carl Schmidt now adds a fifth in this 
Akhmim manuscript. It is written on papyrus, and belongs to the fourth 
century, being thus older than Alexandrinus. In type of text, it stands 
with the Greek manuscripts rather than with the other versions. As a 
version, it does not of course take rank with the Greek witnesses to the 
text, but its evidence is none the less welcome and useful. The manu- 
script is in book form and in good preservation, the very leather cover still 
protecting it when it reached Schmidt’s skilful hands, and but five leaves 
being missing. Schmidt publishes full introductions and the Coptic text 
in the pages of the manuscript, with the chapter numbers of the editions, 
and concludes with full indices of Greek and Coptic words, and a facsimile 
of a page of the papyrus. In the foot-notes the Coptic variants of each 
page are given in Greek equivalents, so that non-Coptists can use the edition 
to some purpose. Altogether, Carl Schmidt has done patristic study a 
fresh and notable service in this editio princeps of a new version of I Clement. 
The text is in itself a notable addition to the Akmimic literature, and the 
glossary is an important contribution to Coptic lexicography. Another 
somewhat fragmentary manuscript of the same version is reported at 
Strassburg, where Résch is undertaking its publication. 

t Der Erste Clemensbrie} in altkoptischer Uebersetzung. Untersucht und herausgege- 


ben von Carl Schmidt. Mit Lichtdruck-Faksimile der Handschrift. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, XXXII, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 160 pages. M. 9. 
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For the Shepherd of Hermas, one of the most popular of early Chris- 
tian works, the textual evidence is less complete and satisfactory than for 
I Clement. Of Greek witnesses, we have but two, one, the Sinaiticus, pre- 
serving perhaps one-fourth of the text, the other, the Athous, about nine- 
tenths. For the remainder we are, except for a few scraps of papyrus, 
dependent upon the versions. The Athos manuscript, however, has never 
been made to yield up its evidence in a direct and unambiguous form. Its 
history is of interest. It originally consisted of ten parchment leaves, 
dating probably from the fifteenth century, and until after 1840 it lay 
complete and undisturbed in the Monastery of St. Gregory on Mt. Athos. 
Soon after that time, the monks of Athos say, the last leaf of it was taken 
from the mountain by Minas Minoides, who visited Athos in the forties, 
and is known to have taken some manuscripts away. Shortly after, the 
manuscript dealer and forger, Simonides, visited Athos, and took away to 
Leipzig three leaves of the nine still at St. Gregory’s, as well as a somewhat 
inexact copy of the rest, and disposed of the whole to the University of 
Leipzig, in 1855. Upon this very unsatisfactory evidence, supplemented 
for the first fourth by the discovery of Sinaiticus in 1859, Greek editions 
mainly rested for nearly thirty years. In 1883 Spyridion Lambros sent his 
pupil, Georgandas, to Athos to copy the leaves still there, and in 1888 he, 
with J. Armitage Robinson, published a collation of this copy with that 
of Simonides. 

The need of a fresh, independent, and authoritative publication of the 
Athos manuscript has thus been needed for fifty years, and is at length 
admirably supplied by Professor Lake.? On his many visits to Athos, he 
has, at the instance of Dr. Grenfell, made repeated efforts to find this famous 
codex, and, after several failures, he at length succeeded, in 1905, when he 
photographed and copied the six Athos leaves. The hand is crabbed and 
crowded, and presents no small difficulties to the decipherer, but Professor 
Lake’s publication of his photographs, with his transcriptions, puts the evi- 
dence of these six leaves before textual scholars in a form that leaves nothing 
to be desired, and makes patristic study his lasting debtor. The difficulty 
of reading the small and irregular hand of the manuscript makes Professor 
Lake’s transcript doubly welcome, and rounds out a notable and epoch- 
making contribution to the study of Hermas. We should now have a 
similar photographic edition of the Leipzig leaves. 

Fresh materials for the study of Severus of Antioch are supplied in an 

2 Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas. Photographed 


and Transcribed by§Kirsopp Lake. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. 12 plates; 16 
pages. 
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edition of six of his sermons,3 lost in Greek, but twice translated into 
Syriac, and now published in the version of Jacob of Edessa (A. D. 701), 
from a British Museum manuscript of A. D. 868. Only one of these ser- 
mons has been previously published. 


EpcaR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The manuscript of Irenaeus’ recently recovered work found in an 
Armenian church at Erivan, Russian Armenia, in December, 1904, is 
published under a title which is agreeably full and descriptive. The 
Greek is that preserved by Eusebius, H. E. 5. 26, and heretofore 
the only thing known of the work. The text occupies the first part of the 
volume and furnishes a basis of study for Armenian scholars; the German 
translation presents Irenaeus’ thought for others. The importance of the 
work, as Harnack has pointed out (p. 55), is not in any considerable addition 
to our knowledge of Irenaeus’ thought and teaching, for it covers much the 
same ground as the last part of the Adversus Haereses. Even the charac- 
teristic appeal to the teaching of ‘‘the elders, the disciples of the apostles” 
appears twice. It is significant rather for the view it gives of Irenaeus’ 
personal religious and theological position. It thus serves to emphasize 
what we did know and to urge due attention to Irenaeus for the unique 
place which he occupies as a connecting link between the New Testament 
and the third century. 


Frank G. LEwIs 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For half a century and more a good, critical edition of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, as of so many other things in early Christian literature, has been 
felt by the world of scholars to be a real desideratum. Dindorf’s edition 
(Oxford, 1869) appeared with the avowed purpose of supplying this need. 
But as the reviews of the time show, and as ampler examination has since 
confirmed, the promises given in the preface and the hopes awakened by 


3 Les Homeliae cathédrales de Sévére d’Antioche. Traduction Syriaque inédite 
de Jacques d’Edesse. I. Homélies LII-LVII. Publiées et traduites en Frangais 
par Rubens Duval (Patrologia Orientalis, T. IV, Fasc. I). Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
94 pages. 1906. 

4 Des heiligen Irendus Schrift zum Erweise der apostolischen Verkiindigen (Eis 
érldakiv toi dmocrodkxod xnpiyyaros). In armenischer Version entdeckt, heraus 
gegeben und ins Deutsche iibersetzt von Lic. Dr. Karapet ter-Mekerttschian und Lic. 
Dr. Erwandter-Minassiantz; mit einem Nachwort und Anmerkungen von Adolf 
Harnack. [Texte und Untersuchungen, 31. Band, Heft 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 
viii +69*+68 pages. M. 6. 
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the name of the great editor lacked much of being fulfilled. Since then the 
excellent work of Hort-Mayor upon Stromateis, Book VII (1902), and of 
P. M. Barnard on Quis dives salvetur (1895), has but served to accentuate 
the need of similar work for the rest of the great Alexandrian’s writings. 

This works has been undertaken by Dr. Otto Stahlin, who was selected 
by the Kirchenviterkommission of the Royal Prussian Academy to be the 
editor of Clemens Alexandrinus in their great series, ‘Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.” The first vol- 
ume of this edition of Clement’s works appeared in 1905 and was reviewed 
in Vol. X (1906), pp. 735 ff., of this Journal. Thanks to the diligent 
labors, past and present, of Dr. Stahlin, the publishers were enabled in the 
autumn of 1906, little more than a year after the appearance of Vol. I, 
to bring out Vol. II. 

This contains Books I-VI of the Stromateis. Stahlin uses the Latin 
title Stromata. This is but a small matter, and of course Stromaia is justi- 
fiable from the Latin point of view. Yet, to follow Hort-Mayor’s precedent 
in using everywhere Clement’s own title Stromateis would not have been 
difficult, and would have added a touch to the pleasing accuracy in details, 
otherwise so well maintained in this work of Stahlin’s. 

The text of the Stromateis is preceded by a very brief introduction 
(pp. ix-xiv). Much of the prefatory material to the Stromateis—account 
of manuscripts and auxiliary text-critical material in excerpt manuscripts, 
catenae, florilegia, and quotations, of former editions, etc.—had been given 
in Vol. I. Such additional information as is to be given, e. g., on the orthog- 
raphy of the one independent manuscript of Stromateis (designated by 
Stahlin L) which at present is in the hands of scholars, has been relegated to 
Vol. III (see Vol. I, p. XLI, n. 1). Thus the present volume was left free 
to devote itself almost exclusively to the presentation of the text. Besides 
a brief statement supplying information, which had been omitted in Vol. I, 
concerning the correctors and the textual condition of L, and the acknowl- 
edgment of aid received from other scholars in the preparation of this 
edition, the prefatory pages of this volume present as their chief feature an 
exhibit of about 100 errors found in Dindorf, chiefly in manuscript readings, 
which have been corrected by Dr. Stihlin. This exhibit, together with 
the fact, stated in Vol. I, p. xlii, that, in addition to the use of the two colla- 
tions made for previous editions, two further collations of L were made for 


8 Die griechischen chrisilichen Schrijtsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Kirchenvaterkommission der Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Clemens Alexandrinus, Zweiter Band. Herausg. von Otto Stahlin. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 518 pages. M. 16.50. 
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this edition, the last by the careful hand of Stéhlin himself, gives ground 
for the presumption that we have here before us an exact presentation of 
the manuscript readings for the Stromateis. And, of course, besides L, 
all other text-critical material obtainable has been carefully used. But 
the labors upon the external evidence were among the least of the editor’s 
troubles. The crux lay elsewhere. The manuscript tradition, direct and 
indirect, was scanty, and in many places very imperfect, often obviously 
faulty. This necessitated in large measure the use of conjectural emenda- 
tion. Of the difficulties and imperfections of this method of text-con- 
struction the editor was, of course, well aware. Nor does he lead the reader 
to expect a perfectly assured text. Yet here, too, former editions had left 
room for improvement. And to make such improvement as with the aid 
of the resources of modern scholarship could be made, Dr. Stahlin has 
spared no pains. The text which he offers, so far as I have been able to 
examine, has successfully avoided the pitfalls of wild and unsafe conjecture. 
And not infrequently a more or less obvious correction, a slight change in 
punctuation, makes a decidedly better reading. Thus wp@ros for povos 
(p. 281, 1. 30), though perhaps not all will agree that Clement must neces- 
sarily have so written, fits the context beautifully. P. 1, 1. 13, interroga- 
tion-point instead of period probably represents what the author had in 
mind. And there are other examples of similar changes probably still 
better. 

Besides the improved text, the reader has in the one set of notes at the 
bottom of the page an apparatus giving the variant manuscript readings 
and a generous selection of the conjectures of such scholars as Sylburg, 
Potter, Klotz, Markland, and Dindorf of former times, and of such present- 
day men as Mayor, Schwartz, von Willamowitz-Mdllendorf, and Miinzel 
(the latter’s, arriving too late, in the appendix), to choose from. Of course, 
even so one may differ at times with all the variants offered. P. 114, 1. 21, 
e. g., Sylburg’s suggestion SteAyAvOévar for L’s diadeAnOévar looks most rea- 
sonable and would seem worthy of a place in the apparatus at least. But 
such omissions were of course unavoidable in making a selection of readings 
for even so fine and full an edition as this. And altogether it may be said, 
though Dr. Stahlin will certainly not be able to please every reader in every 
passage, yet we have as a result of his work that modern, critical edition of 
Clemens Alexandrinus which we have been looking for, offering to the user 
practically all the aids to text-construction at present obtainable—an edition 
which scholars working upon Clement may not safely neglect. 

Another feature of this edition, which it shares with its sister-volumes 
in the “‘Schriftsteller ” series, is the full, and probably well-nigh exhaustive, 
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notation of quotations, especially valuable in the Stromatist, given in the 
first set of notes under the text. These have not yet been gathered up, as 
is the custom in this series, into an index at the end of the volume. But 
this, as well as the other indices which form one of the valuable adjuncts 
to all the “‘Schriftsteller” editions, is no doubt in preparation and will 
probably find its proper place after the conclusion of all of Clement’s extant 
works. ; 

As some of the minor features worthy of mention in this volume may 
be noted: the printing of the page-numbers of Sylburg and Potter in the 
margin; a table exhibiting the page-numbering of the Paris edition of 1629 
is to be given at the end of Vol. III; to avoid further confusion in the 
handling of quotations, the somewhat faulty paragraphing of Klotz has been 
retained; to facilitate reference, however, subdivisions have been added, 
printed in heavy, legible type in the margin. Another mark of the careful 
work in detail upon this volume is the precision of the proofreading. In 
such examination as I have been able to give this matter but one slight 
misprint, not noted in the table of errata, has come under my notice—the 
lack of circumflex over dv, p. 197, 1. 2. 

M. SPRENGLING 

CHICAGO a RE a 

The second “volume” of the Berlin Academy edition of Eusebius is 
dedicated to the church history. Of this two parts, each a substantial 
volume, have appeared.® These contain the Greek text edited by Schwartz, 
Rufinus’ Latin translation edited by Mommsen, the Greek of the Martyrs 
of Palestine, and Rufinus’ continuation of Eusebius. The Greek and Latin 
texts are printed on opposite pages and both are furnished with footnotes, 
first of references and second of variations of text. A third volume contain- 
ing prolegomena and indexes and completing the work is promised for 1908. 

In his Propheten- und A postellegenden,? Schermann handles two distinct 
documents or groups of documents slightly connected by the facts that they 
are found together in manuscript, that they are both ascribed now to Epi- 
phanius and now to Dorotheus and that they both originated in Syria. 

The stemma of the Vitae prophetarum on p. 132 and that of the Legends 
of the Apostles on p. 353 give the gist of this laborious work. Each dis- 

6 Die griechischen christlichen Schrijtsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. Her- 
ausgegeben von der Kirchenviterkommission der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie 


der Wissenschaften. 2. Band, Eusebius, Th. I. u. II. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903 and 
1908. 2vols. 1040 pages. 

7 Propheten- und Apostellegenden. Von Theodor Schermann. Nebst Junger- 
katalogen des Dorotheus und verwandter Texte. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. vii+368 
pages. M. 11.50. 
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tinguishes half a score or more recensions. The recensions of the Vitae, 
mostly tinged with Christian ideas, lead back through a Jewish-Greek trans- 
lation to a Hebrew original. The recensions of the apostle-legends lead 
back through groups of Syriac and Greek recensions to a Syriac original. 
The careful and conservative datings of the various recensions form perhaps 
the most valuable part of the work. 

The bibliographical value of a painstaking work of this sort on minor 
writings is almost greater than its critical value. The distinguishing and 
labeling of all the forms which reveal distinct authorships, is, at least in 
this case, a practical contribution of considerable interest in literary history, 
and the evidences which distinguish the kindred documents into various 
recensions are quite as interesting as the evidence which these recensions 
bear to the original form. 

In the present temper of scholarship the publication of almost any 
hitherto unedited Greek text is welcomed with something, if not of eager- 
ness, at least of satisfaction. When that text can be described as ‘‘the most 
comprehensive and valuable dogmatic florilegium which the ancient church 
has handed down to us” and proves to be critically edited’ in extremely good 
form, and provided with unusually clear and interesting preliminary matter 
as well as tolerable indexes, the welcome is bound to be cordial. The im- 
portance of the publication is very little qualified by the fact that some of 
the more significant parts have been fragmentarily published before. 

The Doctrina is a collection of nine hundred and seventy-seven, mainly 
christological, quotations drawn from ninety-three early ecclesiastical and 
heretical writings and arranged in forty-five chapters. The first thirty-one 
chapters were probably written between 662 and 680 and were obviously 
compiled to confute the Monophysite and Monothelete heresies: the re- 
maining chapters were composed before 726 and contain various matters. 

The publication of the complete work is thus of direct practical interest 
for the study of the modern questions as to the nature of Christ and its in- 
direct critical interest is rather exceptional. In the first place it contains 
an uncommonly large number of quotations from lost early writings; in 
the second place it furnishes seventh-century evidence for the transmission 
of the text of a large number of important writings, and in the third place it is 
itself a fine example of that higher text criticism which has a place between 
the simple variations of direct manuscript transmission below and compara- 


8 Doctrina patrum de incarnatione verbi. Von Professor Dr. Franz Diekamp. 
Ein griechisches Florilegium aus der Wende des siebenten und achten Jahrhunderts. 
Zum ersten Male vollstindig herausgegeben und untersucht. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1907. 61+367 pages. M. 20. 
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tive literature above. Incidentally it involves a matter of the highest 
palaeographical interest in its chief manuscript (Cod. Vat. 2200)—a paper 
manuscript at least as early as ninth century, having a large sprinkling of 
beautiful majuscules and exhibiting in its minuscule writing the rare tran- 
sition writing between the Roman Cursive and the later minuscule. 

Diekamp treats adequately his five complete manuscripts and sundry 
other manuscripts of parts, the previous editions of the fragmentary portions 
hitherto published, the quotations, chapter heading, scholia, etc., quota- 
tions by later writers, date, and authorship. In his discussion of the re- 
lationship to other kindred works he disputes point blank Schermann’s 
opinion that Codex P is the ground work of the Doctrina, and holds, on the 
contrary, that it is only a brief and casual series of extracts from the Doc- 
trina. 

In the matter of date Diekamp accepts the dictum of Loofs (662-80) as 
to thirty-one chapters, and puts the remainder but little later. In the matter 
of authorship he concludes that one must grant at least a probability that it 
was composed by Anastasius Sinaiticus. It will be a matter of unqualified 
regret to many that the editor of this first “complete” edition of the Doc- 
trina has, to save space, thought it best in the case of many of the longer 
quotations to print only a few guiding phrases, referring to the Migne 
edition for the remainder and giving in the apparatus the chief variations 
from the Migne. If one may roughly judge from the manuscript length 
of the work it could not have taken more than two or three hundred more 
pages of print, easily managed in the same volume, and the omission re- 
duces by 50 per cent. the satisfactory and convenient use of the work. 
Printed in full it would have been a model handbook and, as it is, with its 
excellent apparatus and identifications of quotations it is likely to be one 
of the real working-books of the patristic student. The general index and 
indexes to quotations and parallel passages are useful. An additional table 
of chapter headings corresponding with the German headlines would have 
been a real convenience, by no means duplicating the Greek manuscript 
index. There are two excellent specimen facsimiles. 


E. C. RICHARDSON 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Five years after Axon published his article on ‘““The Mohammedan 
Gospel of Barnabas” in the Journal of Theological Studies (April, 1902) 
Dr. Lonsdale Ragg and Miss Ragg have completed the immense labor of 
editing, with critical apparatus, and translating the Italian Manuscript 
(Cod. 2662 Eng.) of the Gospel of Barnabas, which was a part of Prince 
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Eugene’s library, given in 1738 to the Imperial Library of Vienna.® The 
manuscript, a thick quarto of 255 leaves, 6} 4% inches, with rich oriental 
binding, belongs to the second half of the sixteenth century. It is copiously 
provided with Arabic glosses (translated for the present work by Professor 
Margoliouth), and even the word Dio is erased the first three times it occurs, 
and Allah written over it in red. The work is probably that of an Italian of 
the Renaissance period, recently converted to Islam. There is no trace of 
the Gospel before the year 1709, and no proof whatever of an Arabic original, 
assumed by George Sale in his Preliminary Discourse. 

The Gospel of Barnabas is longer than our four canonical gospels put 
together. Its 222 chapters include the whole narrative of our evangelists, 
besides a great deal of rabbinical and talmudic teaching, distinct Moham- 
medan traits, and many mediaeval allusions. The author appears to know 
nothing about Palestine, and while pretending to be the Barnabas who 
accompanied Jesus in his wandering ministry, he speaks of going from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem by boat. He has all the mediaeval respect for po- 
tentates, dwelling much on King Herod, and always spelling the word Re 
with a capital, while dio has to get on with a small letter. Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus are owners of feudal manors. The miracles, too, at times, take 
the form of Voragine’s stories in the Aurea Legenda. For example, some 
Roman soldiers in the Temple, doubting the power of God’s name, are 
rolled out of the Temple, when Jesus cries Adonai Sabaoth, “as one rolleth 
casks of wood when they are washed, to refill them with wine; insomuch 
that now their head and now their feet struck the ground, and that without 
anyone touching them” (168a). If the writer was not acquainted with 
Dante, his description of the punishments of sinners in hell, where the 
principle of per quae peccat quis per haec et torquetur is developed in all the 
grim strength of the Jnjerno, is a wonderful coincidence. And even his 
aphorisms sometimes suggest Dante, as when he says: ‘‘the Wherejore 
is the gate of hell” (State contenti, umana gente, al “quia,” Purg. tii, 37). 

The theological doctrine of the Gospel is a hodge-podge of rabbinical 
disquisitions filled with mathematical typology, of Augustinian champion- 
ism of human dignity without prejudice to divine predestination, of com- 
munism among the saints and curses on the enjoyment of unearned wealth, 
of an asceticism rivaling in language even the dithyrambic self-deprecia- 
tion of a Jacopono da Todi; of reiterated subordination of Jesus to the true 
and final messenger of God, Mohammed, and of bitter polemic against the 


9 The Gospel of Barnabas. Edited and translated by Dr. Lonsdale Ragg and Miss 
Laura Ragg, from the Italian manuscript in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. Ixxvi+489 pages. 16s. 
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Pauline tenets of Christ’s divinity, and the supersession of the Mosaic 
law. 

The writer of the Gospel of Barnabas has used our canonical gospels 
freely, and is singularly free from the silly extra-canonical miracles connected 
with the birth and babyhood of Jesus. The main thesis of the long docu- 
ment seems to be the subordination of Jesus. Again and again, in the most 
solemn moments of his ministry (as at the raising of Lazarus) Jesus ex- 
claims, ‘‘I am a man like yourselves,” “‘I shall die like yourselves,” or even 
pronounces a solemn curse on any who should call him Son of God. The 
Roman Senate even enacts a decree that Jesus shall not be called Son of God, 
on pain of death, and has the decree engraved in copper and posted in the 
Temple. Yet the author of the Gospel lets the name Christ stand for 
Jesus, while violently denying that he is the Messiah (who is Mohammed): 
a queer bit of philological ignorance for a man who knows enough to turn 
mapaxAntos into wepuxAvrds, the latter word corresponding to Allah, “the 
Renowned.” How unskilfully the author has combined his discordant 
material is shown by the fact that one of the most marvelous of Jesus’ 
miracles (the feeding of the Five Thousand) follows the very chapter in 
which the Roman Senate posts the copper engraved decree in the Temple. 

Whether or not the Gospel is based on the gnostic apocryphal Evan- 
gelium Barnabae, mentioned in the Gelasian Decree (vi, 10), must remain 


undetermined for want of sufficient data. However, one strikingly gnostic 
trait in the Gospel is the docetic account of the crucifixion, according to 
which Judas himself was miraculously transformed into the likeness of 
Jesus (even to the deception of the disciples themselves), and crucified in his 
stead, Jesus being caught up by God into heaven. 


Davip S. MuzzEy 
New York 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


The author of The Christian Religion: Its Meaning and Proof* states 
in the preface the purpose of his work. It is “‘an attempt to explain and 
verify the Christian religion by means of the fatherly-filial relationship.” 
It is not intended, therefore, to be a compendium of Christian Evidences, 
but rather to set forth a point of view. The writer asserts that there is a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the ordinary systems of Christian Evidence. 
They are not in accordance with the demands of modern thought, especially 
in its emphasis upon the principle of continuity throughout the whole range 


* The Christian Religion: Its Meaning and Proof. By J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 516 pages. $2.50. 
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of reality, upon the historic, comparative, and psychological points of view, 
and upon the experimental note in religion. Mr. Lidgett’s restatement, 
accordingly, professes to be along the line of these demands and he en- 
deavors all through the volume to knead these ideas into his treatment. 
It is especially the last one that may be called the fundamental thesis of his 
work, viz., that Christianity is true because it satisfies the needs of the soul 
as witnessed by the Christian consciousness. 

The author divides his work into three books, of which the first deals 
with the history and task of the Christian Evidences. It is impossible to 
understand the present needs of apologetics without a survey of its history. 
Lidgett considers the apologetic content and method of the Old Testa- 
ment and then of the New Testament. This history of Christian Evidences 
(for this term and apologetics are practically equated) is carried through the 
Middle Ages and modern times down to the present day. Considering the 
conciseness of the treatment, this historical survey is very good. In setting 
forth the inadequacy of the present systems of Christian Evidences, the writer 
declares that, besides not meeting the demands of modern thought, they 
have a wrong method. This method is, first to prove theism, then the need 
of revelation and redemption, and finally that this need is met in Christ and 
his gospel. This Lidgett declares to be an inversion of the actual successive 
stages of theological belief; men first believe in the divine through their 
religious consciousness, and this is true in all religions. It is only later that 
the idea of God emerges as the result of the speculative interpretation of 
the universe. There is, of course, truth in this statement, and the theistic 
writer should never forget that he is trying to justify not a mere hypothesis 
as to the divine existence, but a belief which, potentially at least, is universal 
and ineradicable. Nevertheless, Mr. Lidgett should see that what the apolo- 
gist would regard as the most skilful method of marshaling the Evidences 
would depend not only upon his philosophical and theological view-point but 
also upon his practical judgment. Would the Ritschlian view-point and 
apologetic satisfy the writer? Not entirely. He recognizes elements of 
great value in it, especially because it emphasizes the historical facts of 
religion, and these facts in their relation to the satisfaction of the spiritual 
life. Nevertheless, the method denies to theoretic reason a real place and 
an ultimate function in world-interpretation, and wrongly sets nature and 
man in antagonism to each other. 

In his second book on Christianity as the Absolute Religion, our author 
outlines the content of the Christian religion; for, as he says, we must 
know what a religion is before we can vindicate its truth. Lidgett is right 
here. Harnack’s gibe that the apologists did not in general know what 
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they wished to defend, yet calmly proceeded to defend it, had the sting 
of partial truth in it. What is this apologetic area that the writer places 
before us? It is larger than many apologists would make, in fact it is 
practically the entire content of evangelical dogmatics. All of this, however, 
is the Christianity which in Mr. Lidgett’s judgment Christian Evidences 
are called upon to vindicate as the absolute and final religion. In order to 
accomplish this task, he examines religion itself in general, its nature, origin, 
and relation to life, and discusses well its factors—finally laying down de- 
tailed tests by which all religions must be tried. In the light of these 
principles, the ethnic religions are passed in review, and their weaknesses 
and organic defects are pointed out. Finally, Christianity is exhibited as 
the fulfilment of religion, and as presenting a perfect synthesis of all the 
worthy elements contained in other religions. 

But how can this subjective verification have universal validity? This 
is discussed in the third and last book, which is entitled The Proof of the 
Christian Religion. The primary argument advanced for the truth of 
Christianity is that it is indispensable to the full realization of the noblest 
human life, and that its consciousness of filial relationship to God gives 
abounding satisfaction and spiritual power. 

The task remains to show that Christianity furnishes the only satis- 
factory explanation of the universe, and this is done by setting forth the 
world as an ordered whole, manifesting regular development, culminating in 
man with his civilization and religion, and fulfilled and mediated by Christ. 
The author’s arrangement of his material here lacks, we are sorry to say, 
the orderly system which he is explicating and praising so highly in the 
universe. He very properly emphasizes general rather than specific 
teleology, and while admitting much truth in evolution as a process, 
points out that naturalism cannot make it work. Mr. Lidgett’s discussion, 
brought in just here, of the problem of evil is excellent. The author in the 
next place shows how Christianity in its doctrine of man and redemption 
gives the only key to his nature, condition, destiny, and salvation. Finally, 
in the last chapter in the work the writer discusses the theistic belief as an 
object of strictly intellectual inquiry, i. e., he sets forth in detail the elements 
in the Christian idea of God given in revelation and worked out by the 
Christian consciousness, and shows how they are in accordance with the 
highest reason. To the objection that the Christian consciousness may be 
entirely subjective, and therefore may not point to any cause outside of 
itself, our author gives only a short and meager reply. In fact he betrays 
no knowledge whatever of the work done lately in the psychology of 
religion by such men as James, Starbuck, Coe, Pratt, and others. 
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In addition to the criticisms already made, we would say that one great 
defect of the work is its arrangement, which leads to overlapping divisions, 
a large amount of repetition, and therefore to prolixity. In his treatment 
of the revelation of God in the Scriptures, he does not touch upon the prob- 
lems of Old Testament and New Testament criticism, which a work of this 
kind cannot afford to ignore. The author’s reading, we should judge, 
had been more intensive than extensive. On the other hand, the work 
evinces long, earnest, and sometimes original thinking. It heads in the 
right direction by its emphasis on religious facts and experiences, by its use 
of the comparative method, and by its readiness to accept the results of 
modern philosophy and science. The author takes a comprehensive view 
of his subject, and his main thesis is consistently, even though somewhat 
awkwardly, worked out. 


BENJAMIN LEwis HOBSON 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the January number of this Journal appeared a notice of Vol. I of 
the new edition of Dr. Strong’s work.? Since the reader is supposed to be 
familiar with the earlier editions of the treatise, attention is here confined 
to the changes introduced into this issue. These, proportionately the same 
as in the first volume, due to changes in Dr. Strong’s philosophical and 
critical point of view, are determined by two principles: an ethical monism, 
and an evolutionary idea as to the origin and progress of the world. 

According to the first of these principles, Christ is the exclusive revealer 
of God in nature, humanity, and Scripture. God’s creative and providen- 
tial activity is exercised through him alone. Second causes in nature are 
only constant and automatic workings of the First Cause. Only in the free 
will of intelligent beings has God detached from himself any portion of 
force, so that it is capable of opposition to his will. Miracles, like special 
providences, are simply different degrees of extraordinary nature. 

In the section on good and bad angels he holds that the personality of 
Satan is as well grounded as the personality of the Holy Spirit, of God the 
Father, and even of the human soul. For confirmation of his belief in 
these spirits, he appeals to psychology, to the objective and subjective mind, 
to hypnotism and suggestion, and to ‘‘demon-possession” in non-Christian 
lands. And he adds, ‘“‘Angels were created in Christ and consist in him; 


2 Systematic Theology; A compendium and commonplace book, designed for the 
use of theological students, by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., in three volumes. 
Vol. II. “The Doctrine of Man.” Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press. xii+ 
371-776 pages. $2.50. 
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he must suffer in their sin. God would save them if he could.” For some 
of the fallen angels he holds out at least a possible hope. 

In his doctrine of man he now declares that man was created, not “‘like 
the first introduction of life on this planet” (1st ed.), but through a divine 
reinforcement of the forces of life, not jrom but through the brute. The laws 
of organic development through which he originated as self-conscious, in 
the image of God, are divine methods and proofs of creatorship. By 
virtue of man’s relation to the Eternal Son, there is a natural and physical 
sonship of all men, which antedates and prepares the way for spiritual son- 
ship, thus conditioning the history of the fall and qualifying the doctrine of 
sin. Dr. Strong seems to have pared down the notion of original created 
righteousness to that of “‘holiness so far as this could belong to a yet untried 
being, i. e., to his tastes and dispositions prior to moral action.” 

He confirms his doctrine of sin by recent psychological discoveries con- 
cerning the unconscious and the subconscious elements in human character. 
Since man cannot be severed from the Eternal Word, no “‘soul is wholly given 
over to the power of evil.” The doctrine of depravity receives an important 
modification (pp. 551, 552). On the other hand, it is still maintained that 
men are by inborn and original, not acquired, nature “‘children of wrath,” 
and that physical death is part of the penalty of sin. His earlier doctrine of 
original sin is qualified (1) as the ethical interpretation of biological facts— 
hereditary and universal congenital ills, and (2) as correlated with ideas 
of original grace—the immanent God in every man of the race, in spite of 
his sin. Instead of reaffirming that Arminianism is wholly extra-Scriptural, 
he now confesses a large element of truth in its recognition of the universal 
gift of Christ, i. e., the natural light of reason and conscience, impulses to 
good struggling against evil, mitigating the effects of the fall and impelling 
men to salvation. 

His ethical monism has influenced his theory of the person of Christ. 
He no longer objects to Dorner as pantheistic. Perhaps his most charac- 
teristic remarks here are the following: ‘‘ We know of but one underlying 
substance and ground of being . . . . self-limiting and so self-manifesting 
in Jesus Christ The Infinite Source has a finite manifestation; 
but in the finite we see the Infinite” (p. 699). 

In his doctrine of the atonement which he designates as ethical he has 
inserted several interesting and profoundly modifying suggestions, the 
most significant of which is that the historical work of the incarnate Christ 
is not itself the atonement—it is rather the manifestation in space and time 
of the eternal suffering of God on account of human sin, without which 
“the age-long suffering of God could never have been made comprehensible 
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to men.” He has not, however, throughout ethicised the doctrine of the 
atonement, since many of the old terms—punishment, payment of claims of 
justice, guilt of Adam’s sin, bearing of penalty, suffering as penal—are still 
retained with much of their traditional meaning. 

This volume, like the first, contains an amazing wealth of quotation 
drawn from wide circles of thought; sometimes the passages are more cogent 
and convincing than his refutation of them. The Scripture references are still 
printed in full, leaving nothing to be guessed by his readers. One is de- 
lighted that while he takes theology seriously, he has here and there inserted 
flashes of humor, as when he reports the colored physician whose method 
was “‘first to remove the disease and then to eradicate the system.” In 
no other treatise will one find the traditional view so fully and clearly argued 
in the presence of modern thought. One wonders, however, how deep and 
far reaching the changes would be, if Dr. Strong were now to rewrite his 
entire system in the light of his newer principles—the Scriptures not infal- 
lible but sufficient for salvation, the universal immanent Christ, and evolu- 
tion as the method of the transcendent personal Christ. 

The method of theology is addition, never subtraction, except under 
necessity. When, therefore, a writer declares that ‘“‘theology has been 
overloaded” and that she staggers under the burden, and at the same 
time offers to ease her of her load, although he knows she will resist, we are 
interested to ascertain first what part of the burden he proposes to unload, 
then on what principle he sets to work, and finally what is to be left. Dr. 
Johnson’s aim in his book, with its apparently antithetic title,3 is to distin- 
guish religious knowledge from theological inference. His fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the spiritual is real and certainly known, is coupled with the 
paradox, that “‘what we know best we know least;” “the objects of the 
Christian’s deepest ignorance are objects of secure and indubitable knowl- 
edge.” In working out this thesis under the lead of the critical principle, 
he analyzes one after the other traditional and prevailing theories concern- 
ing self, things, God, the Redeemer, the Paraclete, the future, and the 
Scriptures. The criticism, keen, central, unsparing, is judicial, reverent, 
evangelical, conclusive. With each new discussion entered upon, we 
wonder what if anything is to be left. But it is always inferences, theories, 
explanations that are discarded; the reality at the heart of revelation and 
Christian experience is unerringly seized upon and restored to its apostolic 
integrity, its spiritual authority. Here is agnosticism but not despair of the 

3 Christian Agnosticism as Related to Christian Knowledge. By E. H. Johnson, 
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reason, since it is by reason that the results are reached; and the agnosticism 
is Christian, since it rests in the great verities which have been the content 
of Christian belief from the beginning. Both ministers and thoughtful 
laymen will find here a book which will drive them back from speculation 
and dogma to “the things which cannot be shaken.” 


CLARENCE AUGUSTINE BECKWITH 
CuHIcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


At a time when, as many seem to believe, an original and indigenous 
American philosophy—original and indigenous so far as any philosophy 
can be so—is at or at least near the hour of its birth, special interest and 
value must belong to such a historical survey of philosophy in America as 
Dr. Riley has undertaken.‘ It is true that the single volume, recently pub- 
lished and now in review, covers only the “early schools” or in years the 
time roughly from 1600 to 1825; but this is only a first volume ‘‘to be 
followed by others in an historical series” (author’s preface); for the 
period covered it is remarkably faithful and comprehensive, and it fore- 
shadows, not only a proportionate thoroughness for the subsequent volumes, 
but also the probable method and standpoint of the whole history. This 
volume, then, for its particular period both more critical in its estimates and 
more comprehensive in its scope than Pére van Becelaere’s La philosophie 
en Amérique, which is the only other work at all comparable, introduces 
what will generally be recognized as the first serious and adequate history 
of American philosophy. 

It is true, also, that Dr. Riley’s history, to judge from this first instal- 
ment, is to be rather objective than organic, rather a history giving material 
in a faithful and comprehensive way, tracing the succession of men and, 
above all, of isms in American philosophy, and showing the contacts of 
these among themselves and especially with the men and isms of other 
countries, than a history directly and consciously alive with a developing 
philosophical spirit or standpoint characteristically American. But, 
although Dr. Riley does find that America has used the philosophies of other 
countries with some originality or in a way more or less her own, and 
although in just so far he shows himself conscious or at least suspicious of 
an American quality in the philosophy that he reports, still with America’s 
philosophical spirit not yet born, however near the hour of its birth, a 
vital and clearly conscious history, organic and purposeful, moving pro- 
gressively to a certain definite end, was hardly to be expected. One cannot 


4 American Philosophy: The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1907. ix+595 pages. $3.50. 
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write of the forerunners of an unborn philosophy as of those of Socrates or 
Kant. The history, then, which this volume introduces, has interest and 
value for being, just by its comprehensiveness and by its objective and 
factual character, an important event or even a turning-point in the history 
of American philosophy. Being what it is, must it not greatly help to make 
or develop America’s characteristic philosophy? Directly through what it 
is and indirectly through the studies, I suggest through the doctor’s theses, 
that it is likely to stimulate, is it not bound to hasten America’s philo- 
sophical liberation and so eventually to make possible the more conscious 
or more dramatic history against which, at least by implication, I was 
measuring it above? Certainly there is no extravagance in saying that 
America’s philosophical independence will never be truly accomplished 
until she understands and respects herself sufficiently, that is, deeply and 
clearly enough, to make the scholarly study of her own past thinkers and 
their ideas as respectably intellectual or academically proper as that even 
of the ancient Greeks or the modern Germans. In thought and in time 
Ethan Allen was far from being a forerunner of Socrates or even of 
Hegel, but many a forerunner has owed his dignified place in history only 
to the accident of birth. Dr. Riley may not have written a very dramatic 
history; he may not show much real development in his succession of 
isms; but he has added materially to the interest and dignity of America’s 
intellectual past. 

It is true, thirdly, that—as already charged by at least one of his 
reviewers—Dr. Riley has sometimes cast his net very widely, making philos- 
ophy a very hospitable thing; but must not any history do just that? 
Must not any history be from the broad to the narrow, from the undeveloped 
and confused to the highly developed and differentiated expression of that 
with which it deals? Puritanism and Deism, for example, were not philos- 
ophies, but Dr. Riley is right in giving them large space, for history as 
well as poetry must have its license. Again, the introductory chapter on 
“‘Philosophy and Politics,” although in my opinion better in conception 
than in execution, is both pertinent and important, for it shows in a 
special relation a regard for the origin of philosophy in actual life and in 
so far emphasizes the broad foundations of philosophy as to invite interest 
in other relations. 

So we have here an important book, important both for what it is and 
for what it promises. Nor must anyone infer from what has been said that 
this book is valuable only materially or factually and is accordingly not very 
readable, being lacking in literary character. The book has indeed great 
material value, and it is the scholarly result of extensive research, requiring 
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just for this one volume over three years of study and involving investiga- 
tions among rare works and unpublished manuscripts, but, more than this, 
in spite of some passages, such as that beginning on p. 88, too long to be 
quoted here, that are tangles of isms and ologies, and have rather the charac- 
ter of algebraic formulae than of stimulating literature, it is as a whole quite 
readable. No portion, perhaps, will be found more interesting than the 
series of chapters on Deism. To the rise and decline of this “‘reaction 
against Puritan determinism,” involving all the important colleges of the 
time and summoning to its support men of widely different temperaments, 
if not also of even widely different views, such men, for conspicuous examples, 
as Mather, Chancy, Channing, Johnson, William Smith, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Thomas Paine, Dr. Riley has succeeded in giving special life and 
interest. For the progressives in the history of American institutions 
deism was manifestly a valuable asset. Intellectually or philosophically its 
religious rationalism, though constantly suggestive of boiling ice, was of 
great service in the transition from Puritanism to the Transcendentalism of 
Emerson. “Without the [radical] deism of Paine,” declares Dr. Riley, 
“there had been no Emerson.” 

Finally, the volume in review suggests for American philosophy what 
might be called an experience-meeting, the testimony given being mainly 
that the first motives to philosophy were religious or theological. America’s 
early philosophers were, for the most part, theologians; her early isms 
were Puritanism, Anti-Puritanism, Deism, and the like; so that, whatever 
may be true of the subsequent volumes, which will be awaited with interest 
and confidence, this first volume concerns the theological student no less 
than the student of philosophy. Indeed all students of American ideas, 
whatever their special point of view, will find themselves indebted to Dr. 
Riley. 


ALFRED H. Lioyp 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. 


Professor Watson has published a series of lecturess that may be regarded 
as a continuation of the discussion in his earlier work, Christianity and 
Idealism. At the outset he discusses the problem of authority in religious 
belief. An examination is made of Cardinal Newman’s views and their 
variations and modifications in the writings of Dr. Wilfrid Ward and Abbé 
Loisy. Against the view that the church must guarantee a faith that is 
supposed to be incomprehensible to reason it is affirmed that the history 


5 The Philosophical Basis of Religion. By John Watson, Queen’s University, 
Canada. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons, 1907. xxvi+485 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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of religious growth is the genuine development of a living principle ever 
coming to clearer self-consciousness and indestructible because of its own 
inherent significance and truth. 

A number of lectures follow, dealing with recent controversies in philos- 
ophy, special attention being given to the views of Professor James. Some 
keen criticisms of ‘‘pragmatism” will be found here especially in the note 
on ‘‘The Pragmatic Conception of Truth.” 

The author next discusses Harnack’s historical method which i is con- 
demned because of its futile attempt to exclude philosophical interpretation. 
Against Harnack’s static view of Christ’s teaching in relation to which later 
theological or philosophical speculations are regarded as extraneous ex- 
crescences, the author affirms that Christ’s teaching should be regarded as 
dynamically progressive and vitally informing in succeeding religious ex- 
perience and thought. The influence of philosophical speculation on the 
development of Christian doctrine is traced through the Mediaeval and early 
modern period, with special attention to Philo, the gnostics, Augustine, 
Aquinas, and Leibnitz. The book concludes with a refutation of agnosti- 
cism, mysticism, and pantheism and a brief presentation of the author’s views 
on the interrelations of God, world, and man from the standpoint of “‘con- 
structive idealism.” 

In dealing with the vexed question of the origin and nature of evil it is 
said that ‘‘from the highest point of view evil is a necessary element in the de- 
velopment of a finite self-conscious being who only becomes good by the 
exercise of his freedom” and also that ‘free subjects only come to the clear 
consciousness of the higher through experience of the lower.” Many who 
would admit the freedom would hesitate about making evil a “necessary 
element” “‘a lower” to be “experienced” to come to “‘clear consciousness of 
the higher,” for this seems to be diametrically opposed to the view that evil 
is a stage in a descent not in an ascent, not a preparation for good but a 
perversion of it. 

In more accordance with the usual opinion is the statement that ‘‘the 
teaching of Jesus was based upon his direct intuitions, not upon a process 
of scientific ratiocinations,” but as it is on this theory that the Christian 
mystic rejects all ‘scientific ratiocinations” in his own procedure which 
is to be an imitatio Christi, the opponent of mysticism might well pause 
to ratiocinate a little more on this subject. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the One who as a boy of twelve years of age was found in the temple 
with the teachers asking and answering questions would spend the later 
years of youth and manhood until he was thirty years of age without pon- 
dering deeply and often on those same questions of life, duty, and destiny ? 
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It by no means proves that there has been no ‘“‘scientific ratiocinations” 
and that everything has been secured by “‘direct intuitions” when results 
and details have been so fully and clearly thought out and comprehended 
that all the earlier tentative partial aspects have been superseded by com- 
plete mastery of the principles involved. 

The book contains an excellent summary and index. It would improve 
the arrangement of the lectures if those on Kant and recent controversy 
were placed after Leibnitz where they belong chronologically. 

In every part of the book subjects of long-standing debate have been so 
treated as to bring out the most recent phases of the controversy and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that these lectures will be warmly welcomed by 
many earnest students of philosophy and theology. 


James Gipson HUME 
TORONTO, CANADA 


THREE BOOKS ON ORIENTAL MISSIONS 

Books in China are out of date so quickly in these days, when the 
Occident expects some startling news from the Orient at least once a week, 
that the latest comer upon the library table is quite sure of attention, 
whatever its claims otherwise. The work" just now in hand bears an 
honored name upon its title-page, and presents beside so unusually attractive 
an appearance in paper, print, and photographic illustrations that one is 
reluctant to confess to a little disappointment in its contents. Dr. Martin’s 
very timely theme as set forth in his preface is the explanation of the sub- 
terranean forces in which the social movement in China had its origin. 
This is an announcement to awaken large expectations, but it can hardly be 
said that the interesting promise of the preface is adequately kept. What 
is really offered is an informal, agreeable, chatty volume of personal ex- 
periences gained through a long residence in China, with reminiscences of 
distinguished Chinese officials. He would be ungrateful indeed who did 
not welcome cordially a contribution to our knowledge of eastern affairs 
made by one who has been contemporary with great events in the Middle 
Kingdom and held many responsible positions. From the time when the 
boom of British cannon in the Canton River, announcing the beginning of 
the opium war, turned his attention to China as a mission field, Dr. Martin 
has had a first-hand acquaintance with its foreign and domestic affairs. 
He was a sympathetic observer of the course of the Tai-ping rebellion. He 
was one of Mr. Reed’s interpreters in the negotiation of the Treaty of 

1 The Awakening of China. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., formerly 
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Tientsin in 1858, which contained the famous “toleration clauses’’ well 
called the “Magna Charta of Christianity in China.” He was in Pekin during 
its siege by the Boxers in 1900, an experience he confesses which rendered 
it “a delicate task” not long after to make a speech in congratulation of 
the Empress Dowager on the occasion of her seventieth birthday. But 
nothing in modern history is more extraordinary than the speedy and 
complete rehabilitation of that astute old lady in the confidence and respect 
of the western world. Dr. Martin has known personally such men as the 
great viceroy, Li Hung Chang, and Prince Kung, for fifteen years the 
president of the imperial council, and Sir Robert Hart, inspector general 
of customs, and easily the most notable figure among the foreigners residing 
in China. 

But of all that Dr. Martin has to tell nothing will be read with greater 
interest by the friends of missions than his comments upon current affairs. 
Although by his own confession he has more than once in the past ‘“‘de- 
manded the expulsion of the Manchus, and the partition of China” he 
believes that the present reform movement is thoroughly serious. The 
Manchu government appears to be in dead earnest this time. Not that 
China is learning at last to love the foreigner—he is still persona non 
grata. Anti-foreign riots still express the deep-seated dissatisfaction of 
the Chinese people with the treaty relations with the western powers into 
which the government has been forced to enter. The recent boycott of 
American imports is not due, as some have maintained, to the sinister in- 
fluence of Japanese agitators, but “is purely the result of provocation on 
our part.” Nothing will satisfy the ruling classes of China but the entire 
repeal of our exclusion laws. The “new opium war,” a resolute and 
intelligent effort to suppress a ruinous and degrading national vice, is ‘‘the 
most brilliant in a long series of reformatory movements.” 

What is the future of Christian missions? Apparently, the outcome 
will be the establishment of a native Christian church, quite free from any 
form of foreign control. ‘What the Chinese object to,” says Dr. Martin 
frankly, “‘is not the creed but the foreigner who brings it,” and the native 
Christian is already asking why he may not be allowed to propagate the 
Christian faith in his own way. Why not? His own way is presumably 
better than ours, because it is his own. Let us hope that the ‘‘foreigner” 
will succeed by and by in convincing China that he does not desire to impose 
upon her people an alien religion, but rather to aid her people to understand 
the universal religion and to claim it as their own. 

The literature of the foreign missions of the Roman Catholic church 
is not in general accessible to Protestant students, and there is a disposition 
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consequently on their part to underrate the significance and the seriousness 
of the movement. The two volumes of Le christianisme et l’extréme orient? 
are well adapted to correct any such misunderstanding in showing that 
this most important and far-reaching enterprise presents problems not 
altogether unlike that with which Protestants are becoming familiar, and 
that its leaders, deeply sensible of their responsibilities, are not indisposed 
to confess frankly that its conduct has been marked by grave mistakes. 
Canon Joly openly avows himself in his preface the critic of the missions 
of the Roman Catholic church in India and the Far East. So far from 
boasting of their success he inquires rather why they have failed. Can any- 
one doubt that they have failed? Three hundred years sufficed to Chris- 
tianize not only the Roman Empire but barbarian peoples beside who had 
never worn the yoke of Rome. On the other hand, the results of thirteen 
hundred years of a missionary propaganda in India, China, Corea, Tibet, 
Japan, are at the best miserably scanty. Of the eight hundred millions who 
people these regions /a véritable église can claim barely four million adherents. 
Today the East is awakening from her long slumber, and the indications 
are plain that with the grave political changes impending the missionary 
enterprise has reached a crisis. Christianity must conquer and that speedily, 
or be conquered. Canon Joly turns for illustration, where we are all looking, 
to the Far East. In ten years, he says, China, with the help of Japan, will 
boast a disciplined army of a million men. And no one can doubt that the 
first use to which it will put this formidable force will be to drive the “‘for- 
eign devils,” missionaries included, into the sea. Nothing other is to be 
expected thereupon than that the Far East will be henceforth hermetically 
sealed against Christianity. This is truly an alarming prospect. Can any- 
thing be done to ward off the threatening calamity of the extinction of 
Christianity in these countries? M. Joly’s reply compels him to set forth 
first an explanation of the confessed failure of the missionary enterprise 
of his church. He attributes it, briefly, to the refusal in the past of the 
clergy in India, China, and Japan to commit the control of the church to 
native Christians. To this selfish, timid, and short-sighted policy it is 
due that Christianity in these regions wears still the aspect of a foreign 
religion under foreign leadership and that native Christians still suffer 
reproach and persecution. Missionaries persist, generation after gen- 
eration, in treating their converts as minors whose careful tutelage must 
continue “indefinitely.” M. Joly’s remedy is the obvious one. Re- 

2 Le christianisme et l'extréme orient. I. Missions catholiques de |’Inde, de 
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lease these native churches as speedily as possible from tutelage. Estab- 
lish at once a native priesthood. A native episcopate, even. But may 
not these churches abandoned thus to leaders of their own race, fall into 
disorder and be led astray by heresiarchs? That is not impossible, but 
we have apostolic precedent in accepting the risk. An illustration is 
found in the story of the defeat of Christianity in Japan. If the successors 
of Xavier had had the courage to give Japan a self-perpetuating native 
church and to intrust it with the sacraments indispensable to its existence, 
that church might have survived the expulsion of the foreigners and even 
the furious persecution which followed it, and made Japan a Christian 
country today. 

The argument thus meagerly stated Canon Joly has developed and 
illustrated in a clear and effective narrative of the rise and progress of 
Roman Catholic missions in India and the Far East. However his own 
church may receive his vigorous arraignment of its disastrous missionary 
policy, very many Protestant missionaries will sympathize with him. To 
quote Dr. Martin again, “it is not the foreigner’s creed that the Oriental 
hates, it is the foreigner himself.” Let the missionary therefore hasten to 
make himself useless, by aiding to plant in oriental soil a self-perpetuating 
oriental church of Christ. M. Joly’s prophecy that the foreigner will be 
driven out of the East may fail, but the missionary policy he urges is in any 
event, and for Catholic and Protestant alike, the only defensible course. 

Dr. Griffis’s discussion flows into many channels and the perplexed 
though diligent reader is sometimes in doubt as to the particular 
current of speculation or events upon which he is embarked; but 
the author’s central theme, the proposition he undertakes to prove, 
is clear. To quote the preface: “In the potencies of blood inherit- 
ances, geographical situation and advantages in the age and the ages, 
the Japanese people seem to me to have above every other nation on 
earth the power to become the true middle term in the coming union and 
reconciliation of the Orient and the Occident.”” That is to say, the Japanese 
of today are not pure Mongolians, but a composite race into which a 
marked Aryan strain enters, and as such peculiarly fitted for a peculiar 
‘task. The intricate argument begins with the Ainu whose ancestors, Dr. 
Griffis contends, were Aryans, ‘“‘white men.” Aryan names of places 
linger still today, recognizable by the student under the disguise of the 
Chinese characters in which they are now written. The Caucasian type 
of face persists. ‘“‘I found the Ainu students in Tokio,” says Dr. Griffis, 


3 The Japanese Nation in Evolution: Steps in the Progress of a Great People. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., LL.D. New York: Crowell, 1907. 420 pages. $1.25. 
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“after the application of soap and water, were genuine white men, looking 
exactly like fresh arrivals at Ellis Island, New York City.” The Malay 
and the Mongolian have had something to do, unquestionably, with the 
making of the Japanese of the present day. Nevertheless, by virtue of his 
Aryan inheritance through his Ainu forefathers, he is our cousin. He has 
a right to demand social equality. If may be taken for granted that he will 
understand us and sympathize with us, since his mind is “ thoroughly un- 
Mongolian.” To the establishment of this proposition Dr. Griffis brings 
large erudition and a wide acquaintance with “things Japanese.” It is 
a learned, novel, and interesting argument. Its conclusion appears to 
explain the striking differences between the Japanese and the Chinese in 
art, philosophy, religion, and, most of all, in the power of assimilation from 
other civilizations. Japan has borrowed freely to her own enrichment. 
China has had but the one indigenous culture. Our cousin Japan, we 
are assured, is taking her place with the Aryan world-powers. May we 
hope that she will be recognized also one of these days as a Christian nation ? 
“Yes,” says Dr. Griffis confidently. But Christianity in Japan will be a 
Japanese Christianity. ‘‘Every theology or philosophy yet acclimated in 
Japan has been compelled to wear a Japanese kimono.” It is the common 
conclusion reached by all Christian men who take large views of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Orient. If the expectation that China and Japan 
may one day become Christian nations is no longer, as once, accounted 
extravagant or ludicrous, it is because we no longer expect or desire that 
oriental Christianity shall be based upon a traditional occidental theology 
or ecclesiastical policy. 


A. K. PARKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT WORKS ON PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

The second number has appeared? in the series of studies published by 
Professor Clemen of Bonn under the general title, ‘Studien zur praktischen 
Theologie.” Its author, Professor Dr. Eger, is director of the Theological 
Seminary at Friedberg, Germany. It treats concerning the preparation 
necessary for the ministry of the Protestant state church. 

The pamphlet merits careful study. In the first part the author main- 
tains the position that the primary qualification for a minister in the state 
church consists in the thorough training furnished by the German universi- 
ties. In this connection the nature of the minister’s office is considered, 


t Die Vorbildung zum Pjarramt der Volkskirche. Von Professor Dr. Karl Eger. 
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first as that office was conceived of by Luther and his contemporaries; then 
as it was conceived of by the Pietists who, as he claims, placed a one-sided 
emphasis upon the spiritual preparation of the candidate, and lastly as that 
office was conceived of by Schleiermacher, who acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the experimental factor but insisted at the same time upon a more 
thorough academic preparation. With some modification Dr. Eger adopts 
and defends Schleiermacher’s position. 

In the second part the question is raised, whether the usual university 
training given at the present time fully meets the needs of candidates for 
the ministry. It is granted that there are some defects in this respect for 
which, however, university teachers are not to be held responsible. Some 
plans are proposed for meeting this demand. Stress is laid upon the value 
of special seminary training to follow theological study at the university, and 
to serve as a more immediate and practical introduction to the labors of the 
ministry. Valuable hints are also given regarding the intellectual and 
spiritual advancement of the student after he has entered the ministry. 

From our point of view we may think that in this discussion academic 
preparation for the ministry is emphasized too exclusively and that the 
criticism in regard to what the author calls the pietistic conception of the 
ministry is one-sided to some extent; at the same time the treatise is very 
suggestive and will repay careful reading. 

A recent pamphlet,? the third number in a series of studies in Prac- 
tical Theology, published by Professor Clemen of Bonn, discusses the 
peculiarity of the American sermon. We may congratulate ourselves 
that the peculiarity of the American pulpit is here presented to readers in 
Germany by Rev. Hans Haupt, a German pastor at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., a man evidently well qualified to fulfil his task in an impartial 
manner. 

The author first considers the American sermon as influenced by the 
absence of regard for a church year. His conclusion is that this 
absence does not, on the whole, have an unfavorable influence, while it is 
conceded that there is in American preaching less consideration of longer 
and connected portions of Scripture than could be desired. The American 
sermon is next considered as it is influenced by the national character of 
the American people. Here the peculiarity of the American character is 
sketched in a sympathetic manner and its manifestation in the sermon 
is pointed out. In the last division types of American preaching are 
considered as they are affected more or less by denominational distinctions, 
as well as by the individuality of the preacher. 


2 Die Eigenart der amerikanischen Predigt. Von Hans Haupt. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1907. 46 pages. M. 1.20. 
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The discussion must strike the reader as, on the whole, fair and impar- 
tial. We may be glad that such a pamphlet is issued in Germany, where it 
may serve to correct false impressions; at the same time the study of this 
treatise will prove suggestive and fruitful for the American pastor. 


Jacos S. GuUBELMANN 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


It is refreshing to see a book on the Pastoral Teaching of Paul,3 sounding 
a note that has long been wanting. We have had, one is almost tempted to 
say, a surfeit of Pauline theology, and it is a matter of wonderment, why 
so few authors have tried to exhibit for the benefit of the ministry the phase 
of the apostle’s life in which he has never been excelled. 

It is a truism to say that Paul made himself felt most in his day by virtue 
of his public ministry, and that a study of the characteristics of this ministry 
ought to be valuable and inspiring for the modern servants of the church. 

This book aims to study the principles upon which Paul acted and the 
methods he employed, rather than to listen to his injunctions to other 
ministers. For this reason little use is made of the pastoral epistles. The 
arrangement is interesting. Chap. i treats of the minister as a workman, his 
instrument, the gospel; his material, social beings; his object, Christian 
maturity, Christian perfection, ideal society. Chap. ii deals with Paul’s 
conception of the pastor and the pastorate. Chap. iii analyzes Paul’s con- 
ceptions of the ministry under the twelve ideas—apostle, servant or minister, 
herald, prophet, preacher, teacher, ambassador, steward, worker unto the 
Kingdom of God, soldier, husbandman, skilled master-builder. The 
Miletus address, the love of souls, the charity chapter, Paul’s prayers, are 
made subjects of discussion in successive chapters. Chap. viii is the most 
important one of the book with a keen analysis of Paul’s estimate of the 
royal ordinance of preaching. Here the author gives some timely hints: 
The object of Paul’s preaching was to produce repentance and faith in 
the safety in the Messianic Kingdom (Acts 26:18; cf. Eph. 1:18). In 
order to attain this object, he uses as subjects of his preaching chiefly the 
facts of Christ’s life, the preparation for Christ, his own personal experi- 
ence of Christ. 

Preachers assume that the knowledge of their hearers in reference to the facts 
of the life of Christ, as found in the gospels, is equal to their own. But examination 
into the actual state of the case will often reveal a remarkable ignorance of the 
contents not merely of the New Testament but of the gospels. 


3 The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul: His Ministerial Ideals. By W. Edward 
Chadwick. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. xxii+394 pages. 35. 6d. 
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A strong plea is made for emphasis on the message of the gospel to the 
whole man in all his social relations. The last two chapters deal with 
Paul’s conception of prophecy and his idea of wisdom, under which heads 
the author pleads for increased attention to the highest functions of the 
ministry and for increased devotion to proper intellectual pursuits. 


Huco P. J. SELINGER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 


Kartan, Juttus. Drei akademische Reden. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 71 pages. 
M. 1.50. 


The first of these addresses is on Kant’s Doctrine of thc Categorical Imperative, 
which the author regards as the central feature of that philosopher’s system. Kaftan 
concedes the necessity of supplementing the Kantian principle by means of more con- 
crete ideals and an empirical study of the adaptation of means to ends, but maintains 
that the sense of duty is a safer guide than calculation as to the probable effect of one’s 
action. Little room seems to be left for the deliberate revision of habitual moral 
judgments. The second address is on the Ethical Value of Science. The Kantian 
ideal (the development of moral personality) is set over against that of Schleiermacher 
(the control of nature by reason). According to the latter view, scientific investigation, 
when successful, would have more ethical value than other work equally conscientiously 
done. But on the Kantian principle, which Kaftan accepts, the scientist’s work has no 
more ethical value than any other labor, save as it develops in him such qualities as 
truthfulness, patience and deliberation. In the third address, which is on the Unity of 
Knowledge, the author combats once more the attempt to co-ordinate faith in God with 
the findings of science. He maintains that such an attempt has no value for knowl- 
edge, and is, on account of its pantheistic tendency, injurious to religion. It expresses 
the scholastic and essentially pagan evaluation of knowledge as the highest good, and 
fails to appreciate the true evangelical conception of faith as being not a function of 
the theoretical spirit, but a personal relation to its object. The author does not make 
clear, however, that the difference between the psychological conditions of the rise of the 
knowledge of God and those of the knowledge of the world necessarily results in such a 
difference in the two groups of propositions that no attempt should be made to relate 
them to each other in an orderly system. 


Barnes, EArt. Where Knowledge Fails. (‘“‘The Art of Life Series.”) New 
York: Huebsch, 1907. 60 pages. $0.50. 


This is an attempt to cure agnosticism in religion by homeopathic treatment. 
With the aid of popular Kantianism, knowledge, as the copying of extra-mental reality, 
is removed, leaving room for faith, interpreted as the making and using of such hypoth- 
eses with regard to the unknown as may be necessary to vital interests. Religious faith 
must be careful, however, to avoid trespassing upon the territory of science. 
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Mé£nécoz, E. La valeur religieuse des principes de la théologie évangélique 

moderne. Paris: Fischbacher, 1908. 12 pages. M. 0.70. 

In this pamphlet in which the author gives an interesting sketch of a typical modern 
religious experience, “modern evangelical theology” is defined as the theology which 
establishes an intelligent distinction between the essence of religion and its contingent 
and temporary manifestations, and which applies to these manifestations the methods 
universally recognized in the study of the secular sciences. This theology is profoundly 
religious and Christian, and is’ qualified to contend successfully against contemporary 
materialism. It places religion in the domain of conscience, and in the matter of 
repentance cannot make the slightest concession, but in questions of criticism it fully 
concedes all that scientific honesty demands. 


KNABENBAUER, JOSEPHO. Commentarius in duos libros Machabaeorum. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1907. 435 pages. 


The first two books of Maccabees are bound to have a perennial interest and value 
for the New Testament student. They are our main source for forty years of most im- 
portant history, viz., the Maccabean period, 175-135 B.c. Two books bearing on this 
period have lately appeared from Roman Catholic scholars. The one is a general 
survey of the apocryphal books of the Old Testament by André entitled Les apocryphes; 
the other, the book by Knabenbauer here under review, viz., a commentary on the first 
two books of Maccabees. André’s work must have antedated this commentary by at 
least a year but Knabenbauer makes no reference to it. The present commentary is 
dedicated to Pope Leo XIII and belongs to a series upon the Old and New Testaments, 
“ad sanctorum patrum et vetustiorum scholae doctorum iuniorumque interpretum 
normam.” Naturally one cannot expect it to be radical or advanced. 

The book consists of prolegomena, text (Latin and Greek in parallel columns), 
and commentary. The prolegomena or introduction to I. Macc. treats the matter 
under the usual heads of title, contents, letters, and documents, etc., closing with a 
careful analysis of the whole into sections. Knabenbauer does not construct a 
text nor does he accept that of Swete, but goes back to the text of Fritzsche (1871), 
making but few changes. The text he prints by sections according to his analysis, 
following each section with a running commentary. Of the unknown author, he says 
perhaps too little. He was a Palestinian Jew, while the translation of his work was 
probably Alexandrian. In regard to date Knabenbauer certainly seems to have the 
advantage of the argument over Toy and others in placing it shortly after the death of 
John Hyrcanus, about ros B.c., rather than earlier. He holds very strongly that both 
Geiger and Niese have exaggerated the partisan spirit of the author and also the ob- 
jections to the letters and documents inserted in the book as not being authentic. Ex- 
aggeration in the numbers of combatants and slain he readily admits, but shows by 
numerous references to Appian, Diodorus Siculus, and even Polybius, that it was a 
type of exaggeration common to the time. 

A precisely similar plan is followed in II Macc. with the addition in the intro- 
duction of three topics, the purpose of the author, the historicity of the narrative, 
and the language. The book, as its author states, is an epitome by himself of five books 
by one Jason. This statement Knabenbader accepts as genuine in opposition to 
Kosters and Kamphausen. He recognizes that the author’s purpose is particularly 
religious and patriotic. He holds that both the book itself and the two introductory 
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letters to the Jews in Egypt were first written in Greek. His conservative tendency 
appears strongly in his holding to the general reliability of II Macc., in opposi- 
tion to Wellhausen and most modern scholars. He apparently holds to its inspiration 
in the theological sense and goes to considerable pains to harmonize I and II Macc. 
where they seem parallel. With Fritzsche and Schiirer against Geiger and Wellhausen, 
Knabenbauer holds that I Macc. was not known to the writer of II Macc. The work 
as a whole is thoroughly readable and helpful. The continuous running commentary 
makes it somewhat difficult to find the comment on any given verse. A list of abbrevia- 
tions and an alphabetical index of leading words and names would be an improvement. 


GRENFELL, B. P., AND Hunt, A. S. Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel from 
Oxyrhynchus. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 


1908. 22 pages. Is. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri of Part V, No. 840, con- 
taining one of the many finds made by the Egyptian Exploration Fund in the mounds at 
Oxyrhynchus. The find seems a small one, only one vellum leaf closely written on both 
sides on a space hardly two inches square. But insignificant as it seems, its contents 
bring it at once into prominence for all who are especially interested in the thoughts 
and words of Jesus. 

After a broken reference to a warning to his disciples, the fragment, in a dramatic 
way, pictures Jesus as coming with his disciples into the place of purification in the 
Temple, in sight of its holy vessels, when a Pharisee, a chief priest, rebukes him for 
doing this without having washed. The priest claims that he has washed in the Pool of 
David, descending to it by one staircase and returning by another, and thus properly 
surveying the Temple and its holy vessels. Jesus ridicules this cleansing in water 
where dogs and swine have been cast day and night, cleansing only the outside skin like 
the harlots and flute girls. He and his disciples, on the other hand, have been dipped 
in the waters of eternal life. 

It seems quite clear that the essential thought is truly Christian, i. e., true to Jesus, 
who emphasized the contrast between outward religious observance and inward purity; 
cf. Matt. 15:1-20; Mark 7:1-23. The fragment is exact in a few details, but in several 
points, notably “place of purification,” “pool of David,” it seems to be inexact and 
suggests an imaginative setting by a writer who had but scant and general knowledge of 
the temple precincts. Grenfell and Hunt place the manuscript in the fourth century 
A. D., but think the text was composed probably shortly before 200 a. D. in Egypt 
and conclude, “while the story of the dialogue between Christ and the chief priest has 
no claim to be accepted as authentic . . . . the fragment is an interesting and valuable 
addition to the . . . . uncanonical traditions concerning Christ’s teaching.” 


ScHWARTZ, EDuUARD. Eusebius Kirchengeschichte: Kleine Ausgabe. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1908. 442 pages. M. 4.80. 

This is an abridged edition of the larger work in two parts or volumes by the same 
author, the first of which appeared in 1903 and the second with this shorter edition. 
It presents in one volume the full Greek text of the larger work, omitting the Latin 
translation of Rufinus, edited by Mommsen, and the less important textual variants. 
All the references to the Old and New Testaments are given but the apparatus. The 
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page and line numbering of the two-volume edition is given on the right margin. This 
will enable the student to use the third volume of prolegomena and indices promised for 
next year, in connection with this abridged edition. 


JeRMAIN, Frances D. In the Path of the Alphabet: An Historical Account 
of the Ancient Beginnings and Evolution of the Modern Alphabet. Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: Page, 1906. 160 pages. $1.25. 

This volume is gotten out as a memorial of its author, by her many friends. It 
traces the development of the alphabet from the Egyptian and cuneiform beginnings 
down to the teaching of Mohammed. In the very nature of the case it can be and is 
nothing more than a rapid bird’s-eye view and the author has been necessarily depend- 
ent upon others to a large extent for her information. Unfortunately her authorities 


are not always the most reliable. It is difficult to see of what practical use such a 
volume can be. 


Becker, C. H. Christenium und Islam (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher). 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 56 pages. M. 0.50. 

Becker’s pamphlet furnishes a brief comparison of the ideals and institutions 
of Mohammedanism with those of Christianity and arrives at the conclusion that 
Mohammed was indebted to Christian influences for practically all of the more impor- 
tant of his teachings. Judgment as to the correctness of this position must be left to 
specialists in Mohammedan learning. 


ToFFTEEN, O. A. Researches in Assyrian and Babylonian Geography. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 59 pages. $1. 

This is in large part a reprint from the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures of Professor Toffteen’s dissertation for the doctorate. It will be 
found of interest and value only to those capable of reading the cuneiform tablets for 
themselves. 


Roserts, R. Das Familien-, Sklaven- und Erbrecht im Qoran (Leipziger 
Semitische Studien, TI, 6). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 56 pages. M. 2.20. 
This is a careful study of family laws as reflected in the Qoran. The author takes 

up such matters as marriage, divorce, adultery, the rights and duties of children, slave 

laws, and inheritance. It seems to be a reliable and careful piece of work and should 
prove of interest and value to all students of Moslem jurisprudence. 


Tse Messanic Hope OF THE SAMARITANS. By JACOB, SON OF AARON, High 
Priest of the Samaritans. Translated from the Arabic by ABDULLAH BEN 
Kort. Edited with an Introduction by W. E. Barton. Reprinted from 
The Open Court, 1907. 36 pages. $0.25. 

This is an interesting document as affording an insight into the aims and hopes 
of the little Samaritan Community at Nablous. Several good photographs enliven 
the text. The High Priest’s exegesis is in the highest degree rabbinical in its method 
and spirit. 
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ADENEY, WALTER F. How to Read the Bible. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 
128 pages. 50 cents net. 


A very simple introduction to Bible-study on thoroughly scholarly lines. It will 
serve as a good handbook for elementary teacher training. 


Vininc, E. P. Israel, or Jacob’s New Name, Showing that the Meaning of the 
Name and the Use of Cognate Words Furnish Several Convincing Proofs of 
the Historicity of the Biblical Record Concerning Him and of the Early Date 
of the Pentateuch. Reprinted from Watchword and Truth. Boston: American 
Printing Company, 1908. xii+192 pages. 

“Tt has therefore been fully demonstrated, as our first point, that it pleased our 

Heavenly Father to embody in the meaning of the name ‘Israel’ conclusive proof 

of the falsity of the skeptical theories of modern ‘higher’ criticism” (p. 81). 


SmatL, ALBION W. Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1907. 247 pages. $1.25. 

To the ethical philosopher and theologian this book is valuable as indicating the 
concrete contents in actual life of the moral law. It is shown that political economy 
treats only one aspect of the world of obligation, and that sociology is needed to estab- 
lish the relative significance of larger, higher, and more abiding interests than those 
of wealth. 


DeEnsmorE, Ernest. Sex Equality: A Solution of the Woman Problem. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1907. 390 pages. $1.50. 


A popular argument, with copious quotations from biologists and stories of suc- 
cessful women, to prove that, with a fair chance, women can do almost anything that 
man can do, or something better. 


Bureau, Pau. La crise morale des temps nouveaux. Paris: Blond et Cie, 

1907. 460 pages. 

Professor Bureau is a lay representative of the liberal, republican, and modern 
group in the Catholic church of France. He believes in modern scientific methods and 
in the possibility of harmony between church and reason. Trained as a lawyer and 
scholar he studies the dark side of French or rather human life in our day with the 
anxiety and solicitude of a serious patriot. With painful accuracy he discloses the 
immorality which has invaded domestic, industrial, and political conduct, and demon- 
strates its destructive tendency. He turns away from the remedies offered by the 
fanatics of free thought and by the reactionaries and obscurantists of the clergy; and 
he seeks for grounds of sober optimism in the movements of earnest spirits in all sects 
and lands who manifest in devotion to the common welfare a spiritual insight. His 
definition of religion includes all who rise above debasing materialism and discover in 
the universe a moral meaning and consecrate themselves to their best ideals. His 
pages show familiarity with the literature of our age and his notes serve as a guide to the 
characteristic thoughts of the conflicting and mediating parties. He shows a generous 
appreciation of America; unfortunately the vices he portrays are only too common on 
this side of the Atlantic; and we also need his argument and appeal. 
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PorTER, S. F. The Shepherd Heart. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1907. 63 pages. $0.20. 

A simple, vital discussion of the personal qualities in the work of the preacher. 
“The minister who lives among men and for men, and has a heart disciplined into purity 
until with open face he beholds the glory of the Lord, and is changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, will not fail of a vision, nor want a message of comfort 
and power.” 


AKED, CHARLES A. A Ministry of Reconciliation. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 

27 pages. $0.15. 

The first sermon in his American pastorate of a man who has been a fearless and 
persuasive preacher of the gospel in Liverpool. That Dr. Aked has much true under- 
standing of American conditions and great desire to be a man of “light and leading” 
among us is evidenced by this sermon. It is also evident than an authoritative word 
must come from a longer and deeper experience of our complex life. 


DititMANnn, Avucust. Ethiopic Grammar. Second Edition, enlarged and 
improved (1899) by Cart Bezotp. Translated by James A. CRICHTON. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1907. xxx+581+ix pages. 255. net. 

This admirable translation of Dillmann’s grammar will be heartily welcomed by 
all English and American students of Ethiopic. In fact it should encourage many 
to take up work in this field where there is abundant opportunity for original work. 
As Professor Bezold remarks, this translation “will form a worthy companion-volume 
to Dr. Crichton’s recent edition of Professor Néldeke’s Syriac Grammar. And one 
may add, a worthy companion-volume to the Collins-Cowley translation of the Gesenius- 
Kautzsch Hebrew Grammar. 


WEINEL, Hemvricn. Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1908. 64 pages. M. 1.50. 

The address which Weinel delivered on his entrance upon the office of professor 
of theology at Jena in June of last year treats an important subject, but in an indefinite 
manner. After reading it one still asks, What was the precise attitude of the primitive 
Christians toward the state ? 


Hevsst, Kari. Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Erste Hilfte. Die 
Kirche im Altertum und im Frihmitlalter. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 
192 pages. M. 3. 
Dr. Heussi calls his church history a “compendium.” But it is something more. 
It gives the conclusions of recent historical writers on almost all important questions, 
and ample literary references for those who wish to go farther. He often follows Har- 
nack, but is not in bondage tohim. Teachers will find in this book an admirable guide. 


Kriicer, Gustav. Das Papsttum, seine Idee und ihre Trager. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1907. 163 pages. M. 1. 
A small book on the history of the papacy, written by a specialist, and designed 
for the German people. It is one of that very able series of popular writings published 
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for the purpose of sowing among the laity the conclusions of liberalistic theologians. 
There is but little in this book to which any Protestant will object, though the Catholic 
will find it subversive of much that he believes. 


Gorpon, S. D. Quiet Talks on Personal Problems. New York: Armstrong, 
1907. 224 pages. $0.75. 
Mr. Gordon’s helpful naive, little books have had a remarkable sale. They do 
not touch religious problems profoundly, but are adapted to the immature mind that 
needs practical guidance. 


Moore, Wittiam Tuomas. Preacher Problems. New York: Revell, 1907. 
387 pages. $1.50 net. 
This book makes no contribution to pastoral theology. It is a series of very 
brief practical discussions of the problems of the modern minister. 


BasHFORD, J. W. God’s Missionary Plan for the World. New York: Eaton 

& Mains. viii+178 pages. $0.75. 

Bishop Bashford of the Methodist Episcopal church presents in nine lectures, 
with a Methodist constituency in view, the familiar, long-accepted argument for foreign 
missions. ‘This conversion of the world is the purpose of God from the beginning and 
the Old and New Testaments are the revelation of the progressive accomplishment 
of this eternal purpose. The divine method to be pursued in securing power, workers, 
means, results, is revealed in the Bible. A qualified plea for “tithing” is made as the 
divine method of securing means. 


ScHERER, James A.B. What Is Japanese Morality? Philadelphia: The Sunday 

School Times Co., 1906. viii+87 pages. $0.75. 

Japanese morality, in a word, is loyalty. ‘The spirit of loyalty in one form or 
another is the sole controlling ideal of Japanese morals,” and the supreme rule of 
conduct. Falsehood, treachery, murder, suicide, the contemptuous and even cruel 
renunciation of the most sacred family ties are wholly admirable and praiseworthy if 
prompted by loyalty. Bushido, still the controlling popular ideal, is nothing more 
than a large-sounding word for an extravagant devotion to a divine Emperor. Never- 
theless, Professor Scherer finds in this paradoxical conception of morality a preparation 
in some sort for Christianity. It makes easy the acceptance of the teaching of the 
fatherhood of God; and the complete surrender of Jesus Christ to the will of his Father 
appeals to the reverence and enthusiastic devotion of the Japanese. The brief dis- 
cussion is fortified by illustrations from the history of Japan and anecdotes furnished 
by the author’s residence in the land of the rising sun. 


Jahrbuch der evangelischen Judenmission. Volume I, Herm. L. Strack, 
Editor. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 124 pages. M. 2. 
The papers contained in this yearbook were presented to the International Jewish 
‘Missionary Conference meeting at Amsterdam in 1906. They are published as they 
were delivered in German or in English. A table of “Protestant Missions to Jews” 
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catalogues nearly ninety societies or institutions, English, Continental, American, 
which, by a great variety of methods, and some with very slender resources, are engaged 
in the undertaking. It would appear certainly that interest in this particular missionary 
effort is not declining. 


Dewuorst, F. E. The Investment of Truth and Other Sermons. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1907. 274 pages. $1.25. 

The sermons of the lamented Frederick E. Dewhurst need the atmosphere of his 
church and the pulse of his living breath for their best interpretation. But even the 
critic who never heard the preacher feels the genuineness and vitality of the thinker and 
the quiet intensity of the sermons. The Scripture is used but as suggestion of principle 
or symbol of truth; there is little or no critical explanation; the seed-thought at once 
grows in modern life; but the sermons are remarkably true to the Scripture. Only a 
careful scholar would discuss “The Investment of Truth” from the parable of the 
talents, and yet truth, not capacity for truth as in Horace Bushnell’s famous sermon, 
properly fits the talent in every part of the parable. 

The sermons have the modern touch, the understanding of the questions of life, 
especially those that confront thoughtful men, who are unable to express the new ex- 
periences under old forms of truth. And yet there is the constant effort to remove the 
sermons from mere inquiry by the illustrations and applications of common life. They 
not only connect modern thinking with the deepest religious truth, but they often have 
a searching ethical quality, as in “The Higher Legalism.” He shows that true Chris- 
tian ethics demands a growing ethical ideal; ‘new occasions teach new duties.” 

It is a criticism against the range of the sermons, not their reality, that they are 
a philosophy of religious truth, more than an evangel, not emphasizing, what every 
man, thinker or worker, needs to hear, the message of divine forgiveness and help to 
the weary and heavy-laden, the sinning and suffering. 


NIEBERGALL, F. Was ist wns heute die Bibel? ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 85 
pages. M. 1.20. 


Another volume in the “Lebensfragen” series. The author shows that the 
abandonment of the conception of the legal authority of the Bible and the acceptance 
of the historical point of veiw compels us to ask what the value of the Bible is. He 
argues that the person of Christ as set forth in the New Testament compels from us a 
voluntary recognition of the supreme authority of the divine purpose which Christ 
reveals. The Bible, from this point of view, is the record of the progressive revelation 
of the divine purpose. 


LossTEIn, P. Etudes sur la doctrine chrétienne de Dieu. Paris: Fischbacher, 

1907. 187 pages. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Lobstein’s suggestive Introduction to 
Protestant Dogmatics will welcome this little volume of studies. He discusses the 
doctrines of eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, and personality, seeking, 
in accordance with his theological programme, to disengage the religious elements 
from the philosophical, and to make positive use of the gospel in Scripture in constructing 
@ positive statement. 
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BrockincTon, A. A. Old Testament Miracles in the Light of the Gospels. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. 144 pages. $1.25. 

The author sets out with the point of view of the Fourth Gospel: All miracles are 
“teaching signs” (viii). Consequently the “Plagues of Egypt” exhibit for our learn- 
ing Jehovah’s “creative power” (p. 14); the “Passage of the Red Sea,” Jehovah, 
the Deliverer (ibid.); the “Pillar of Cloud and Fire,” Jehovah as Light (sbid.); Manna 
and the Water from the Rock,’”’ Jehovah, as Sustainer (p. 15). Other chapters present 
“The Signs of God the Healer;” “Warning Signs;” “The Signs of God the Resur- 
rection and the Life.’”” No attempt was made to cover the entire list of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles and this selection is treated without regard to critical studies (viii). 

The style is very simple and clear. The few printed Greek words—always trans- 
lated—would not in the least interrupt the interest of the average reader. Where 
modern science assists in the elucidation and comprehension, it is invoked. The 
book, so filled with apt quotation and pointed pious illustration, lends itself easily toa 
series of devotional sermons on Old Testament miracles prepared for a distinctive 
Christian congregation, seeking divine comfort and guidance. Thus probably the 
material first took shape. 


Mus, L. H. Avesta Eschatology, Compared with the Books of Daniel and 
Revelations (sic!): Being Supplementary to Zarathushira, Philo, the Achae- 
menids, and Israel. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1908. 
vii+85 pages. 


An expansion of a discussion which first appeared as an Appendix to C. H. H. 
Wright’s Daniel. The work is valuable as a compendious statement of the more 
important teachings of Zoroastrianism from the pen of the distinguished professor of 
Zend philology in Oxford. In tracing dependence of Hebrew ideas upon Persian, 
however, Dr. Mills has pushed his facts too far. The mere fact of more or less close 
resemblances is insufficient of itself to establish interdependence. 


Parallel development of thought are not at all uncommon. The history of exilic 
and post-exilic Israel renders it a priori probable that Israel did learn much from 
Persia; but the only conclusion possible in the light of facts so far adduced to show 
dependence is a Scotch verdict. 


BEET, JosepH AGAR. A Key to Unlock the Bible. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1907. 160 pages. 50 cents net. An elementary introduction to the Bible. 


Werner, R. F. The Doctrine of the Ministry. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 142 
pages. $0.75. 

This book is a part of the author’s Systematic Theology. It is a minute and 
thorough syllabus of the Scripture and confessional teachings concerning the Christian 
ministry, based on the studies of Luthards and Krauth, though greatly enlarged from 
their work. Dr. Weidner has studied all important writers on the subject, and his 
syllabus is really a history of opinions. 

The New Testament teaching on the subject is well summarized on p. 64, and 
this is followed by a full exposition of Lightfoot’s views in his “‘Essay on the Christian 
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Ministry.”’ It is a question whether this mass of bricks can be made into a living 
temple; whether the microscopic criticism and statement can be made to give a prophetic 
vision. 


FREEMAN, JOHN D. Lije on the Uplands. New York: Armstrong, 1907. 

139 pages. $0.75 net. 

Another attempt to unify the Twenty-third Psalm under the figure of the Shepherd. 
Exegetically it cannot be called very successful, but it is a beautiful bit of devotional 
SouTHOUSE, ALBERT J. The Making of Simon Peter. New York: Eaton & 

Mains. $1.25. 

The story of Peter homiletically told. 


RICHTER, JuLIus. Indische Missionsgeschichte. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 
443 pages. M. 6. 
A well-written, comprehensive historical survey of missionary activity in India, 
with illustrations and tables of statistics to present the concrete situation to the reader. 


StoscH, R. Der innere Gang der Missionsgeschichte in Grundlinien gezeichnet. 
Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1905. 275 pages. M. 4. 


The Materials of Religious Education: Being the Principal Papers Presented at, 
and the Proceedings of the Fourth General Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, Rochester, New York, February 5-7, 1907. Chicago: Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Association, 1907. 379 pages. $3. 

The last volume published by the Religious Education Association, like the previ- 
ous ones, is stimulating reading. The early volumes of necessity were devoted more 
largely to discussions of an inspirational character. This element is refreshingly in 
evidence here, but we also begin to reap the benefit of the valuable investigative work 
which the Association is directing. More and more we may expect the publications 
to become invaluable sources of information as to what is actually being accomplished 
in the realm of religious education. 


Verpunoy, ABBE. L’évangile: Synopse, vie de notre seigneur, commentaire. 

Paris: Gabalda, 1907. xx+380 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

The title indicates concisely the general purpose of the work. An introduction 
of thirty pages sets forth the importance of the gospels, their inspiration, and their 
literary formation, from a Roman Catholic point of view. The gospel material is 
divided into three main parts (birth and early years of Jesus, his public life, and his 
glorified life), which are subdivided into 190 sections. The novel feature of the har- 
monic arrangement is the insertion of the first eleven chapters of John in a body between 
vss. 28 and 29 of the nineteenth chapter of Luke. The Abbé does not present this as a 
chronological arrangement, of course, and suggests another “possible” one in his table 
of contents, but the inferiority of any such arrangement for the practical study for 
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which this book is intended, appears at once when it is compared with such a work as 
that of Professors Stevens and Burton. The comments throughout the work naturally 
accord with the point of view of the introduction. Nevertheless, the advantages of 
the work for Catholic students must be recognized and appreciated. Though the 
method and the historical material offered are not abreast of present-day scholarship, 
yet the book betokens progress for those who will use it. The volume has agreeably 
serviceable indexes. 


HEMMER, OGER ET LAURENT. Doctrine des apétres, épitre de Barnabé: texte grec, 
traduction frangaise, introduction et index. Paris: Picard, 1907. cxvit+122 
pages. Fr. 2.50. 

This is Part I of Les péres apostoliques in the general series, Textes et documents 
pour V étude historique du christianisme, publiés sous la direction de Hippolyte Hemmer 
et Paul Lejay. The editors, in their general announcement, state that the collection 
will include the most useful sources for the study of Christian history and doctrine in a 
cheap, and at the same time scholarly, form. The appended list of the writings which 
the series is to include is attractive, and the volumes will undoubtedly receive a hearty 
welcome. For English students the chief attraction will be the prospect of better texts 
of some of the early Christian literature, since the series of Ante-Nicene Fathers and the 
two series of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers supply translations and introductions— 
confessedly unsatisfactory in various respects to be sure—for most of the works which 
the French editors intend to offer. The text is not to be a critical one, but rather a 
resultant from the best already recognized texts. The volume now at hand presents 
some variations from the familiar text of Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn. The editors 
are to be congratulated on their willingness to undertake so important and so promising 
a task. 


CiarK, Mary MEAD. A Corner in India. Philadelphia: American Baptist 

Publication Society, 1907. 168 pages. $1. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark have lived in the Naga Hills of Assam as missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union for more than thirty years, and their steadfast and 
self-sacrificing labors in this “corner in India” have borne abundant fruit. They are 
able to report today eleven little churches with about eight hundred members and a 
training school in a region which when they first visited it was inhabited by spirit wor- 
shipers. Of their unique experiences among these savages Mrs. Clark has written a 
cheerful and picturesque narrative which may well have a conspicuous place in the 
mission section of the church library. 


Linpsay, ANNA R. B. Gloria Christi: An Outline Study of Missions and Social 
Progress. New York and London: Macmillan, 1907. 302 pages. $0.50. 
Gloria Christi, the seventh of the textbooks prepared for the use of women’s mis- 

sionary circles, supplements its predecessors by a presentation of the sum total of the 

modern missionary achievement, apart from its evangelistic endeavor, in its various 
educational, medical, industrial, and philanthropic activities. Furnished as it is with 
questions for discussions and a bibliography of the most accessible books, it should be 

a convenient and useful manual if the class using it were provided in addition with a 

competent teacher. But its style calls aloud for correction and revision. 
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MoncrieFr, G. K.S. Eastern Missions from a Soldier's Standpoint. London: 
The Religious Tract Society, 1907. 181 pages. 


Colonel Scott-Moncrieff writes to correct the impression that “the average Anglo- 
Indian official is indifferent to the highest interests of the people over whom he rules,” 
and also to place on record his conviction that “the missionaries are the agents of 
effecting a change far more lasting and beneficial than any government can bring 
about.” Military duty afforded him an excellent opportunity to observe missionaries 
and their ways in the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier. And he was also an eye- 
witness of the courage and steadfastness of the Chinese Christians during the siege of 
Peking by the Boxers. His valuable testimony is embodied in a direct simple narrative 
which is altogether winning and convincing. 


Barton, J. L. The Unfinished Task of the Christian Church. Introductory 
Studies in the Problem of the World’s Evangelization. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1908. 205 pages. $0.50. 


The evangelization of the world is of course the “unfinished task” to the completion 
of which Dr. Barton calls, in particular, the student volunteers of American colleges. 
His definition of evangelization is large enough to embrace any and every form of 
missionary activity, and he appears to be at pains to emphasize as little as possible the 
words “in this generation” commonly thought indispensable to the effectiveness of 
the famous “‘watchword.”” Successive chapters set forth the obligation to undertake the 
task, the obstacles, the successes already won, and the adequacy of available 
resources. The book is admirable in the selection and arrangement of very useful 
material. 


ZwEMER, S. M. Islam, a Challenge to Faith Studies on the Mohammedan 
Religion and the Needs and Opportunities of the Mohammedan World from 
the Standpoint of Christian Missions. New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, 1907. 281 pages. 


A textbook on the great missionary problem of the twentieth century and a useful 
compendium of up-to-date information regarding a subject in which Christian churches 
today are only beginning to take an interest. Mr. Zwemer will convince them if any- 
body can that missions to Moslems is a matter vital to the future of Christianity, and 
that they have already met with encouraging success. 


Moscrop, THOMAS, AND Restarick, A.E. Ceylon and Its Methodism. London: 
Robert Culley, 1908. 128 pages. ts. 6d. 


This little volume belongs to “The Methodist Missionary Library,” and with 
the exception of two readable chapters of general information it contains merely a 
recital of the planting and growth of Methodist churches in Ceylon. We learn that it 
is possible today to speak of a “Ceylon Methodist church, and that a Provincial Synod 
is rendering great service in Methodizing our scattered churches.” This will be 
good news for Methodist readers. 
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Carus, Paut. The Dharma, or The Religion of Enlightenment. An Exposition 
of Buddhism. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1907. 161 pages. 


CusHInG, J. N. Christ and Buddha. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 157 pages. 

Dr. Carus expounds Buddhism from Buddhist sources, presenting in abundant 
citation the pure teaching or what is reported to be the pure teaching of the Enlightened 
One. Of the founder of Buddhism or of the history of the faith little or nothing is 
said. There is explanation but no criticism. Dr. Cushing deals not only with the 
teaching of the Buddhist Scriptures but with present-day Buddhism, the religion of 
the people of Burmah and Ceylon, both in the coast cities where foreign influences 
have modified it and in the distant interior where ancestral beliefs have been held 
intact. With cordial recognition of what is good and true in Buddhism, he brings 
it into comparison with Christianity as respects its ethics, its doctrine of God, of man, 
of sin, of salvation, of a future existence. It cannot be said that the one book either 
supplements or corrects the other. Their authors stand on different planes. But 
certainly the readers of either book would find profit in reading the other. 


CurTIN, JEREMIAH. The Mongols: A History. With a Foreword by Theodore 

Roosevelt. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1908. 412 pages. $3. 

Nothing in this volume is so readable as the seven animated pages of “ Foreword,” 
and it is not unlikely that many would-be readers will go no farther. Writing, it 
would seem for scholars and specialists, Mr. Curtain has told his story at great length 
and with fatiguing detail. At the best the records of the birth and growth of the 
Mongol power, translated with enormous industry out of many Asiatic languages, 
do not make lively reading, and the really significant facts are not given the prominence 
they deserve. The narrative closes with the expulsion from China of the Mongols 
early in the fifteenth century. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. XXX, 
No. 3; November, 1907. 


This is a noteworthy symposium on the burning questions of the day. Edward 
Judson treats the church in its social aspect in his usual, winsome way, making evi- 
dent the claim of the Institutional church. J. W. Cochran and Charles Stelzle have 
fine papers on the “Industrial Group and the Church’s Relation to Them.” E. W. 
Capen has an unusually interesting article on “Missionary Principles.” Professor 
Kerby’s article on the social work of the “Roman Church in America” will be a sur- 
prise to many. Mr. Thomas J. Evans, of the University Settlement, Philadelphia, 
and Miss Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, give us the religious influence of the 
settlement. Mr. Farwell and Mr. Evans describe the suburban and factory town 
work. The articles by Mr. R. R. Wright, Jr., on the “Negro Church” and Mr. 
Mangold are very able, while Dr. Allen’s pages on “Efficiency in Religious Work” 
give the mature judgment of this pioneer worker in municipal research. Dr. Car- 
sten’s intelligent criticism of the Salvation Army may be commended to the perusal 
of sympathetic observers. 





